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Cuarter I. 
THE OLD DESK. 


N° one of my keys will fit it: the 
LN old desk has been laid aside for 
years, and is covered with dust and 
rust. We do not make such strong 
boxes nowadays, for brass hinges 
and secret drawers have given place 
to flimsy morocco and russian lea- 
ther; so we clap a Bramah lock, 
that Bramah himself cannot pick, 
on a black bag that the veriest 
bungler can rip open in five seconds 
with a penknife, and entrust our 
notes, bank and otherwise, our 
valuables, and our secrets, to this 
faithless repository with a con- 
fidence that deserves to be respected. 
But in the days when George the 
Third was king, our substantial an- 
cestors rejoiced in more substantial 
workmanship : so the old desk that 
I cannot succeed in unlocking, is of 
shining rosewood, clamped with 
brass, and I shall spoil it sadly 
with the mallet and the chisel. 
What a medley it holds! Thank 
Heaven I am no speculative philoso- 
pher, or I might moralize for hours 
over its contents. First, out flies a 
withered leaf of geranium. It must 
have been dearly prized once, or it 
would never have been here; maybe 
it represented the hopes, the wealth, 
the all-in-all of two aching hearts : 
and they are dust and ashes now. To 
think that the flower should have 
outlasted them! the symbol less 
perishable than the faith! Then I 
come to a piece of much begrimed 
and yellow paper, carefully folded, 
and indorsed with a date,—a receipt 
for an embrocation warranted spe- 
cific in all cases of bruises, sprains, 
or lumbago; next a gold pencil-case, 
with a head of Socrates for a seal ; 
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lastly, much of that substance 
which is generated in all waste 
places, and which the vulgar call 
‘flue.’ How it comes there puzzles 
equally the naturalist and the phi- 
losopher; but you shall find it in 
empty corners, empty drawers, 
empty pockets, nay, we believe in 
its existence in the empty heads of 
our fellow-creatures. 

In my thirst for acquisition, re- 
gardless of dusty fingers, I press 
the inner sides of. the desk in hopes 
of discovering secret springs and 
hoarded repositories : so have poor 
men ere now found thousand-pound 
notes hid away in chinks and cran- 
nies, and straightway, giddy with 
the possession of boundless wealth, 
have gone to the Devil at a pace 
such as none but the beggar on 
horseback can command; so have 
old wills been fished out, and frauds 
discovered, and rightful heirs re- 
established, and society in general 
disgusted, and all concerned made 
discontented and uncomfortable— 
so shall I, perhaps—but the springs 
work, a false lid flies open, and I do 
discover a packet of letters, written 
on thin foreign paper, in the free 
straggling characters I remember so 
well. They are addressed to Sir H. 
Beverley, and the hand that penned 
them has been cold for years. So 
will yours and mine be some day, 
perhaps ere the flowers are out 
again; O beate Sexti! will you 
drink a glass less claret on that ac- 
count? Buxom Mrs. Lalage, shall 
the dressmaker therefore put unbe- 
coming trimmings in your bonnet ? 
The ‘shining hours’ are few, and soon 
past; make the best of them, each 
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in your own way, only try and 

choose the right way :— 

For the day will soon be over, and the 
minutes are of gold, 

And the wicket shuts at sundown, and 
the shepherd leaves the fold. 


Lerter I. 


‘ Those were merry days, my dear 
Hal, when we used to hear “the 
chimes at midnight” with poor 
Brummell and Sir Benjamin; very 
jolly times they were, and I often 
think, if health and pockets could 
have stood it, I should like to be 
going the pace amongst you all still. 
And yet how few of us are ‘left. 
They have dropped off one by one, 
as oe did the night we dyed the 
white rose red at the old place; and 
you, and I, and stanch old “ Ben,” 
were the only three left that could 
walk straight. Do you remember 
the corner of King-street, and “‘ Ben” 
stripped “ to the buff,” as he called 
it himself, going in right royally at 
the tall fellow with the red head? 
I never saw such right and lefters, 
I never thought he had so much 
“fight” in him; and you don’t 
remember, Hal, but I do, how “the 
lass with the long locks ” bent over 
you when you were floored, like 
Andromache over a debauched 
Hector, and stanched the claret that 
was flowing freely from your nostrils, 
and gave you gin in a smelling-bottle, 
which you sucked down as though it 
were mother’s milk, like a young 
reprobate as you were ; nor do you 
remember, nor do I very clearly, 
how we all got back to “ The Cot- 
tage,” and finished with burnt cura- 
coa, and a dance on the table by day- 
light. And now you and I are about 
the only two left, and I am as near 
ruined as a gentleman can be; and 
you must have lost your pen-fea- 
thers, Hal, I should think, though 
you were a goose that could always 
pick a living off a common, be it 
never so bare. Well, we have had 
our fun; and after all, I for one 
have been far happier since than I 
ever was in those roystering ~ ; 
but of this I cannot bear to speak. 

‘Nor am I so much to be pitied 
now. I have got my colours and 
my sketch-book, after all; and there 
never was such a country as this for 
a man who has half an eye in his 
head. On these magnificent plains 
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the lights and shades are glorious. 
Glorious, Hal, with a little red 
jagged in here and there towards 
sunset, and the ghostly maize way- 
ing and whispering, “ej the feathery 
acacias temhiing in the lightest air, 
the russet tinge of the one and the 
fawn-coloured stems of the other 
melting so softly into the neutral 
tints of the sandy soil. I could 
paint a picture here that should be 
perfectly true to Nature—nay, more 
natural than the old dame herself— 
and never use but two colours to do 
it all! Iam not going to tell you 
what they are: and this reminds me 
of my boy, and of a want in his 
organization that is a sad distress to 
me. The child has not a notion of 
colour. I was painting out of doors 
ens and he was standing by— 
less him! he never leaves me for 
an instant—and I tried to explain to 
him some of the simplest calles 
of the godlike art. ‘ Vere,” said I, 
“do you see those red tints on the 
tops of the far acacias, and the golden 
tinge along the back of that brown 
ox in the foreground?” “* Yes, 
papa!” was the child’s answer, with 
a bewildered look. ‘ How should 
you paint them, my boy ?” “ Well, 
papa, I should paint the acacias 
green, because they are green, 
and”’—here he thought he had 
made a decided hit—* I should put 
the red into the ox, for he is almost 
more red than brown.” Dear 
child! he has not a glimmering of 
colour ; but composition, that’s his 
forte; and drawing, drawing, you 
know, which is the highest form of 
the art. His drawing is extraor- 
dinary—careless, but great breadth 
and freedom; and I am certain he 
could compose a wonderful picture, 
from his singular sensibility to 
beauty. Young as he is I have 
seen the tears stand in his eyes when 
contemplating a fine view, or 4 
really exquisite ‘bit,’ such as one 
sees in this climate everyday. His 
raptures at his first glimpse of the 
Danube I shall never forget; and 
if I can only instil into him the 
——— of colour, you will see 
Tere will become the first painter 
of the age. The boy learns lan- 
guages readily enough. He has 
picked upa good deal of Hungarian 
from his nurse. Such a woman, 
Hal! magnificent! Such colouring: 
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deep brown tones, and masses of the 
richest grey hair, with superb, 
solemn, sunken eyes, and a throat 
and forehead tanned and wrinkled 
into the very ideal of a Canidia, or a 
Witch of Endor, or any fine old sor- 
ceress, all of the olden time. Ihave 
done her in chalks, and in sepia, and 
in oils. I adore her in the former. 
She is, I fancy, a good, careful 
woman, and much attached to Vere, 
who promises to be an excellent 
linguist ; but of this I cannot see 
the advantage. There is but one 
ursuit, in my opinion, for an intel- 
fectual being who is not obliged to 
labour in the fields for his daily 
bread, and that is Art. I have 
wooed the heavenly maid all my 
life. To me she has been sparing of 
her favours ;-and yet a single smile 
from her has gilded my path for 
many a long and weary day. She 
has beckoned me on and on till I 
feel I could follow her to the end of 
the world; she shielded me in the 
dark hour ; she has brightened my 
lot ever since ; she led me to nature, 
her grand reflection—for you know 
my theory, that art is reality, and 
nature but the embodiment of art; 
she has made me independent of the 


frowns of that other jade, Fortune, 
and taught me the most difficult 


lesson of all—to be content. What 
is wealth? you and I have seen it 
lavished with both hands, and its 
possessor weary, satiate, languid, 
and disgusted. What is rank? a 
mark for envy, an idol but for fools. 
Fame? a few orders on a tight uni- 
form ; a craving for more and more, 
even when we know the tasteless- 
ness of the food; to be still hungry 
for applause. Love? a sting of joy 
and a heartache for ever. Are they 
not all vanity of vanities? but your 
artist is your true creator. He can 
embody the noblest aspirations of 
his mind, and give them a reality and 
a name. You, Hal, who are the 
most practical, unimaginative, busi- 
ness-like fellow that ever hedged a 
bet or drove a bargain, have had 
such dreams betwixt sleeping and 
waking as have given you a taste of 
heaven, and taught you the existence 
of a fairy-land, of which, to such as 
you, is only granted a far-away and 
Occasional glimpse. What would 
- give to be able to embody such 

lissful visions and call them up at 
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will? Let me have a camel’s-hair 
brush, a few dabs of clay, and, 
behold! I am the magician before 
whose wand these dreams shall re- 
appear tangibly, substantially, en- 
duringly; alas for mortal short- 
comings, sometimes a little out of 
drawing, sometimes a little hard and 
cold ; but still, Hal, I can make my 
own world, such as it is, and people 
it for myself; nor do I envy any man 
on earth, except, perhaps, a sculptor. 
To have perfected and wrought out 
in the imperishable marble the ideal 
of one’s whole life, to walk round it, 
and smoke one’s cigar, and say, 
* This will last as long as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or the National Debt, and 
this is mine, I made it”—must be a 
sensation of delight that even we 
poor painters, with our works com- 
paratively of a day, can hardly 
imagine ; but then, what we lose in 
durability we gain in reproduction : 
and so once more I repeat, let who 
will be statesman, warrior, stock- 
jobber, or voluptuary, but give me 
the pallet and the easel, the délire 
d'un peintre, the line of beauty and 
the brush ! 

‘Can you wonder that I should 
wish my boy to tread the same 
pathP Had I but begun at his age, 
and worked as I should have worked, 
what might I have been now? 
Could I but make amends to him by 
leading him up the path to real fame, 
and see Vere the regenerator of mo- 
dern art, I should die happy. 

‘And now, Hal, I must ask you 
of your own pursuits and your own 
successes. do not often see an 
English paper; but these are a fine 
sporting people, with a dash of our 
English tastes and love of horse- 
flesh; and in a small pee 
where we put up last week, in the 
very heart of the Banat, I found a 
print of Flying Childers and a 
Bell’s Life of the month before last. 
In this 1 read that your Marigold 
colt was first favourite for the Derby, 
and I can only say that I ~~ he 
will win, as fervently as I should 
have done some years back, when 
he would have carried a large por- 
tion of my money, or at least of my 
credit, on his back. I have also 
gathered that your short-horns won 
the prize at the great cattle-show. 
“ Who drives fat oxen must himself 
be fat.” I trust, therefore, that you 
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are flourishing and thriving; also, 
that Constance, the most stately 
little lady I ever beheld at two years 
old, still queens it at the Manor- 
house. I will write again shortly, 
but must leave off now, as my boy 
is calling me to go out. He grows 
more like his poor mother every 
day, especially about the eyes.— 
Adieu, Hal; ever yours, 
‘Puitie EcErton.’ 


Letter II. 


‘ The longer I linger here the more 
I become wedded to the land in 
which, after all, I have known the 
few hours of real happiness I ever 
spent. Yes, Hal, with all its guilt, 
with all its anxieties, with every- 
thing and everybody battling against 
me,—that was my golden year, such 
2s I shall never see again. She was 
so generous, so gentle, and so true; 
she sacrificed all so willingly for 
me, and never looked back. Such 
courage, such patience, and oh! 
such beauty; and to lose her after 
one short year. Well, it is my 
lenpeage and I bear it; but if it 
nad to be done again I would do it. 
Surely I was not so much to blame. 
Had she but lived I would have 
made her such amends. And after 
all she is mine—mine in her lonel 
grave under the acacias, and I shall 
meet her again. If the universe 
holds her I shall meet her again. 
Wearily the years have dragged on 
since I lost her, but every birthday 
is a milestone nearer home; and in 
the meantime I have Vere and my 
art. And we wander about this 
wild country, and scamper across its 
boundless plains, and I paint and 
smoke, and try to be happy. 

‘We arrived here last night, and 
I need scarcely tell you that Edel- 
dorf is as English as any place out 
of England can be, and my old 
friend but little altered during the 
jast twenty years. You remember 
De Rohan at Melton and New- 
market, at Rome and at Paris. 
‘Wherever he lived he was quite the 
Englishman, and always rode a 
thoroughbred horse. It would in- 
deed be ungrateful on your part to 
forget him. Need I remind you of 
the dinner at the old Club, and the 
procession afterwards, with some 
fourteen wax-candles, to inspect 
“ The Switcher” in your stables, at 
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the risk of burning down the greater 
part of the town, and converting 
some of the best horses in England 
into an exceedingly tough grill. I 
can see the Count’s face of drunken 
ravity now, as he felt carefully 
a n the horse’s forelegs, undeterred 
by the respectful stare of your 
groom, or the undisguised astonish- 
ment of the animal itself. “ Vat is 
his name ?” was the only question he 
asked of the polite Mr. Topthorn. 
“The Switcher, my lord,” was the 
reply. ‘ Ver’ nice name,” said the 
Count, and bought him forthwith at 
a price that you yourself can best 
appreciate; but from that day to 
this he never could pronounce the 
animal's appellation; and although 
he rode the “ Svishare” both in Eng- 
land and here, and has got prints 
and pictures of him all over the 
house, “‘ The Svishare” he will con- 
tinue to be till the end of time. 

‘ All this Anglo-mania, however, 
is not much appreciated in high 
places ; and I can see enough with- 
out looking much below the surface 
to satisfy me that the Count is eyed 
jealously by the authorities, and 
that if ever they catch him tripping 
they will not spare his fortunes or 
his person. I fear there will be a 
row before long, and I would not 
trust the wild blood of my friends 
here if once they get the upper hand. 
Only yesterday an incident occurred 
that gave me a pretty correct idea 
of the state of fochag in this country, 
and the disaffection of the peasant 
to his imperial rulers. Vere and I 
were travelling along in our usual 
manner, occupying the front seat of 
a most dilapidated carriage, which I 
purchased at Bucharest for twenty 
ducats, with the nurse and the 
baggage behind. We had stopped 
for me to sketch an animated group, 
in the shape of a drove of wild 
horses being drafted and chosen by 
their respective owners, and Vere 
was clapping his hands and shouting 
with delight at the hurry-skurry of 
the scene, (by the way, there was a 
white horse that I caught in a beau- 
tiful attitude, who comes out ad- 
mirably and lights up the whole 
sketch,) when an officer and a couple 
of Austrian dragoons rode into the 
midst of the busy horse-tamers, and 
very rudely proceeded to subject 
them to certain inquiries, which 
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seemed to meet with sulky and 
evasive answers enough. After a 
time the Austrian officer, a hand- 
some boy of twenty, stroking an 
incipient moustache, ordered the 
oldest man of the party to be 
inioned ; and placing hime between 
fie two soldiers, began to interrogate 
him in a most offensive and super- 
cilious manner. The old man, who 
was what we should call in England 
a better sort of yeoman farmer, 
of course immediately affected utter 
ignorance of German; and as the 
young Austrian was no great pro- 
ficient in Hungarian, I was com- 
— most unwillingly to interpret 
vetween them, Vere looking on 
meanwhile with his mouth wide 
open, in a state of intense bewilder- 
ment. The following is a specimen 
of the conversation :— 

* Austrian Sub-lieutenant, in Ger- 
man—* Thou hast been hiding de- 
serters; and so shalt thou be 
imprisoned, and fined, and suffer 
punishment.” I have to modify 
these threats into Hungarian.— 
* Brother, this noble officer seeks a 
deserter. Knowest thou of such an 
one P” 

‘ Old Man—*“ My father, I know 
nothing.” 

‘ Austrian Officer, with many ex- 
7 modified as before by your 

umble servant—“‘ You shall be 
punished with the utmost rigour if 
you do not give him up.” 

‘Old Mana, again—‘ My father, 
I know nothing.” 

‘ Officer, losing all patience, and 
gesticulating wildly with his sword 
—‘ Slave, brute, dog, tell me this 
instant which way he took, or I will 
have you hanged to that nearest 
tree, your family shall be imprisoned, 
and yourvillage burnt tothe ground.” 

‘Old Man, as before—‘“‘ My 
father, I know nothing.” 

‘The case was getting hopeless ; 
but the young officer had now 
thoroughly lost his temper, and 
ordered his men to tie the peasant 
up, and flog him soundly with a 
stirrup-leather. Here I thought it 
high time to interpose; I saw the 
wild Hungarian blood beginning to 
boil in the veins of some dozen dark 
scowling fellows, who had been oc- 
cupied tending the horses. Eyes 
were flashing at the Austrians, and 
hands clutching under the sheepskin 
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where the long knife lies. Fortu- 
nately the oflicer was a gentieman 
and an admirer of the English. 
With much difficulty I persuaded 
him to abandon his cruel intention, 
and to ride on in prosecution of his 
search; but it was when his back 
was turned that the tide of indigna- 
tion against himself and his country 
swelled to thehighest. The peasants’ 
faces actually became convulsed with 
rage, their voices shook with fury, 
and threats and maledictions were 
poured on their masters enough to 
make one’s very blood run cold. If 
ever they do get the upper hand, 
woe to the oppressor! There is 
nothing on earth so fearful as a 
Jacquerie.. God forbid this fair 
land should ever see one. 

‘We journeyed on in a different 
direction from the dragoons, but we 
caught occasional glimpses of their 
white coats as they gleamed through 
the acacias that skirted their road ; 
and I was just thinking how well I 
could put them in with a dab or two 
of chalk against a thunder-storm, or 
a dark wood in the midst of summer 
when the bright sun makes the 
foliage almost black, and debating 
in my own mind whether the officer 
would not have made a better sketch 
if his horse had been a light grey, 
when my postilion pulled up with a 
jerk that nearly chucked Vere out 
of the carriage, and, pointing to 
something in the road, assured “‘ my 
Excellency” that the horse was 
dying, and the rider in all proba- 
bility lying killed under his beast. 
Sure enough, an over-ridden horse 
was prostrate in the middle of the 
road, and a young man vainly en- 
deavouring to raise him by the 
bridle, and calling him by all the 
terms of endearment and abuse in 
the Hungarian vocabulary without 
the slightest effect. Seeing our 
carriage he addressed me in German, 
and with a gentlemanlike voice and 
manner begged to know in what 
direction J was travelling. “ I hope 
to get to Edeldorf to-night,” was my 
answer. He started at the name; 
“ Edeldorf!” said he; “I, too, am 
bound for Edeldorf; can you favour 
me with a seat in your carriage?” 
Of course I immediately complied ; 
and Vere and I soon had the 
stranger between us, journeying 
amicably on towards my old friend’s 
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chateau. You know my failing, 
Hal, so I need not tell you how it 
was that I immediately began to 
study my new acquaintance’s phy- 
siognomy, somewhat, I thought, to 
his discomfiture, for at first he turned 
his head away, but after a while 
seemed to think better of it, and 
entered into conversation with much 
frankness and vivacity. The sun 
was getting low, and I think I could 
have sketched him very satisfactorily 
in that warm, soft light. His head 
was essentially that of a soldier; 
the brow deficient in ideality, but 
with the bold outlines which betoken 
penetration and forethought. Con- 
structiveness fully developed, com- 
bativeness moderate, but firmness 
very strongly marked ; the eye at 
set, and, though small, remarkably 
brilliant; the jaw that of a strong, 
bold man, while the lines about the 
mouth showed great energy of 
character and decision. From the 
general conformation of his head I 
should have placed forethought as 
the distinguishing quality of his 
character, and I should have painted 
the rich brown tones of his com- 
plexion on a system of my own, 
which such a portrait would be ad- 
mirably calculated to bring out. 
However, I could not well ask him 
to sit to me upon so short an ac- 
quaintance ; so, whilst he and Vere 
chatted on—for they soon became 
great friends, and my new acquaint- 
ance seemed charmed to find a child 
speaking German so fluently—I be- 
gan to speculate on the trade and 
character of this mysterious addition 
to our party. “Hair cut short, 
moustache close-clipped,” thought I, 
‘perfect German accent, and the 
broad Viennese dialect of the aris- 
tocracy, all this looks like a soldier ; 
but the rough frieze coat and huge 
shapeless riding boots could never 
belong to an oflicer of that neatest of 
armies—‘ the Imperial and Kingly.’ 
Then his muscular figure, and light 
active gait, which I remarked as he 
sprang into the carriage, would 
argue him one who was in the habit 
of practising feats of strength and 
agility. There is no mistaking the 
effects of the gymnasium. Stay, I 
have it, he is a fencing-master; that 
accounts for the military appearance, 
the quick glance, the somewhat 
worn look of the countenance, and 
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he is going to Edeldorf to teach 
De Rohan’s boy the polite art of 
self-defence. So much the better. 
I, too, love dearly a turn with the 
foils, so I can have a glorious ‘ set-to’ 
with him to-morrow or the next day; 
and then, when we are more inti- 
mate, I can paint him. I think I 
shall do him in oils. I wish he 
would turn his head the least, thing 
further this way.” I had got as far 
as this when my new friend did in- 
deed turn his head round, and look- 
ing me full in the face, thus ad- 
dressed me—* Sir, you are an Eng- 
lishman and an honourable man. [ 
have no right to deceive you. You 
incur great danger by being seen 
with me. I have no right to impli- 
cate you; set me down and let me 
walk.” Vere looked more asto- 
nished than ever. I begged him to 
explain himself. ‘I tell you,” said 
he, “ that J am a thief and a deserter. 
My name is posted at every bar- 
rack-gate in the Empire. I am 
liable to be hanged if taken. Are 
you not afraid of me now?” “No,” 
exclaimed Vere, his colour height- 
ening and his eyes glistening (oh! 
so like her). “ hee and I will take 
care of you; don’t be afraid.” My 
boy had anticipated what I was 
going to say; but I assured him 
that as I had taken him into my 
carriage I considered him as my 
guest, and come what would I never 
could think of abandoning him till 
we reached our destination. “Of 
course,” I added, “ you are then free 
to come or go as you please. If you 
have done anything disgraceful we 
need never know each other again. 
I do not wish to hear of it. You 
are to me only a belated traveller, 
permit me to add,a gentleman, to 
whom I am delighted to be of ser- 
vice. Will yousmoke? let me offer 
em acigar.” The blood rushed to 

is face as he declined the proffered 
courtesy ; for an instant he looked 
half offended, and then, seizing my 
hand, he exclaimed, “If you knew 
all you would pity me, nay more, 
you would approve of what I have 
done.” He turned suddenly to 
Vere, and rather startled him by 
abruptly exclaiming, “‘ Boy, do you 
love your father? is he all the world 
toyou?” “ Yes,” said Vere, colour- 
ing up again, “ of course I love papa, 
and Nurse ‘Nettich’ too.” That 
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worthy woman was fast asleep in 
the rumble. ‘“ Well,” said the 
stranger, more composedly, “I love 
my father too; he is all I have in 
the world, and for his sake I would 
do the same thing again. I will tell 
you all about it, and you shall judge 

etween me and my crime.” But 
my new friend’s story I must defer, 
my dear Hal, to another letter. So 
for the present, Vive valeque.’ 


Cuapter II. 
THE DESERTER. 


Dim and strange are the recol- 
lections that steal over me while I 
read these time-worn letters of one 
who, with all his faults, was the 
kindest, fondest, and best ef enthu- 
siasts. It seems like a dream; I 
cannot fancy that I am the child 
alluded to. It seems as though all 
this must have happened to some 
one else, and that I stood by and 
watched. Yet have I a vague and 
shadowy remembrance of the warm 
autumnal evening; the road soft 
and thick with dust; the creaking, 
monotonous motion of the carriage, 
and my waking up from an occa- 
sional nap, and finding myself 
propped by the strong arm of a 
stranger, and nestling my head upon 
his broad shoulder, whilst my 
father’s kind face and eager eyes 
were turned towards my new 
acquaintance with the earnest com- 

rehensive look I remember so well. 
My father always seemed to take 
in at a glance, not only the object 
that attracted his attention, but all 
its accessories, possible as well as 
actual. I believe he never left off 
painting in his mind. I remember 
nothing very distinctly; and no 
wonder, for my little brain must 
have been a strange chaos of shifting 
scenes and unexpected events, 
foreign manners and home ideas, 
to say nothing of a general confusion 
of tongues: for ti could pratile 
French, German, and Hungarian, 
with a smattering of Turkish, not to 
mention my own native language, 
and I used them all indiscriminately. 
But my father’s letters bring back 
much that I had otherwise forgotten, 
and whilst I read the story of the 
renegade, I can almost fancy I am 
leaning against his upright sol- 
dierlike form, and listening to the 
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clear decided tones in which he told 
his tale. 


Lerrer ITI. 


‘ «Tam asoldier, sir,” said my new 
acquaintance, whilst I leant back 
in the carriage smoking my cigar, 
and, more meo, Hal, made the most 
of my ‘study.’ “Iam an Austrian 
soldier—at least I was a week ago— 
I would not give much for my 
chance if ever I come into the 
clutches of the ‘Double Eagle’ 
again. Shall I tell you why I en- 
tered the Imperial Army? All my 
life I have thought it best to be on 
the winning side. If I had been 
born an Englishman, oh, what hap- 

iness! I would have asked no 
better lot than to wander about with 
my dog and my gun, and be free. 
But a Croat, no, there is no liberty 
in Croatia. We must have masters 
forsooth! territorial dues and seig- 
norial rights ; and we must bow and 
cringe and be trampled on by our 
own nobility. But these, too, have 
their masters, and I have seen the 
lord of many thousand acres tremble 
before a captain of dragoons. So I 
determined that if a military des- 

otism was to be the order of the 

ay, why I, too, would make a part 
of the great engine, perhaps some- 
time I might come to wield it all. 
My father was appointed steward to 
a great lord in Hungary—perhaps, 
had he remained, I might never have 
left home, for I am his only child, 
and we, too, are alone in the world ; 
besides, is not a son’s first duty to 
obey his father?—but I could not 
bear to exchange the free open air, 
and my horse, and my gun, and my 
dogs, (I had the best greyhounds in 
Croatia,) for a leathern stool and 
an inkstand, and I said, ‘ Father, I 
too will become an Austrian, and so 
some day shall I be a great man, 
perhaps a colonel, and then will I 
return once a-year to see you, and 
comfort you in your old age.’ So 
I was sworn to obey the Emperor, 
and soon I learnt my exercise, and 
saw that torise even in the Austrian 
army was not difficult for one who 
could see clearly before him, and 
could count that two and two make 
four, and never five. 

‘Very few men are soldiers at 
heart, and those who love the pro- 
fession and would fain shine, can 
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only see one way to success, and 
that must be the old-established 
trick that has always been followed. 
If I wanted to move across that 
stream and had no boats, what 
should Ido? I would try if it be 
too deep to wade. But the regula- 
tion says, soldiers shall not wade if 
the water be over a certain depth. 
So for six inches of water I must be 
defeated. That should not be my 
way ; if it came no higher than their 
chins my men should cross; and 
if we could keep our muskets dry, 
where would be the harm? Well, 
I soon rose to be a corporal and a 
sergeant; and whilst 1 practised 
fencing and riding and gymnastics, 
I learnt besides something of gun- 
nery and fortification, and the art of 
supplying an army with food. At 
last I was made lieutenant and pay- 
master of the regiment, for I could 
always calculate readily, and never 
shrank from trouble or feared re- 
sponsibility. So I had good pay and 
good comrades, and was getting on. 
Meanwhile my poor father was dis- 
tressing himself about my profes- 
sion, and imagining all sorts of 
misfortunes that would happen to 
me if I remained a soldier. In his 
letters to me he always hinted at the 
possibility of some great success— 
at his hopes of, before long, placing 
me in an independent position ; that 
I should leave the army to come 
and live with him, and we would 
farm an estate of our own, and 
never be parted any more. Poor 
old man; what do you think he 
built on? why, these Toolish lot- 
teries. ‘Ticket after ticket did he 
purehase, and ticket after ticket 
eame up a blank. At last, in his 
infatuation, he raised a sum of 
money—enough to obtain him all 
the numbers he had set his heart 
upon—for he mixed calculation with 
his gambling, which is certain ruin 
—and for this purpose he embezzled 
two thousand florins of his em- 
— yroperty, and wasted it as 

e had done the rest. In his des- 
pair he wrote to me. What could 
{ do? two thousand florins were in 
the pay-chest. I have it here in 
this ion bag. I have saved my 


father; he is steward at Edeldorf.- 


I shall see him to-night ; after that 
I must fly the country. I will go to 
England, the land of the free. 1 am 
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ruined, degraded, and my life is not 
worth twelve hours’ purchase ; but 
I do not regret it. Look at your 
boy, sir, and tell me if I am not 
right.” He is a fine fellow this, Hal, 
depend upon it; and though my 
own feelings as a gentleman were a 
little shocked at a man talking thus 
coolly of robbery in anything but 
the legitimate way on the turf, I 
could scarcely remonstrate with him 
now the thing was done; so I shook 
him by the hand, and promised him 
at any rate a safe convoy to Edel- 
dorf, which we were now rapidly 
—_———-. You like a fine place, 
Hal; you always did. I remember 
when you used to vow that if ever 
Fortune smiledupon you—and faith, 
it is not for want of wooing that 
you have missed the goddess’s fa- 
vours,—how you would build and 
castellate and improve Beverley 
Manor, till, in my opinion as an 
artist and a man of associations, 
you would spoil it completely ; but 
i think even your fastidious taste 
would be delighted with Edeldorf. 
The sun was just down as we drove 
into the park, and returned the 
salute of the smart Hussar mounting 
guard at the lodge ; and the winding 
road, and smooth sward dotted with 
thorns, and those eternal acacias, 
reminded one of a gentleman’s place 
in Old England, till we rounded 
the corner of a beautifully-dressed 
flower-garden, and came in view of 
the castle itself, with all its angles 
and turrets and embrasures, and 
mullioned windows, and picturesque 
ins-and-outs; the whole standing 
boldly out in a sort of chiaro-oscuro 
against the evening sky, fast begin- 
ning to soften into twihght. Old De 
Rohan was on the steps to welcome 
me, his figure upright and noble 
as ever; lis countenance as pleas- 
ing; but the beard and moustache 
that you and I remember so dark 
and glossy, now as white as snow; 
yet is he a very handsome fellow 
sull. In mail or plate, leaning his 
arm on his helmet, with his beard 
flowing over a steel cuirass inlaid 
with gold, he would make a capital 
seneschal, or marshal of a tourna- 
ment, or other elderly dignitary of 
the middle ages; but I should like 
best to paint him in dark velvet, 
with a skull-cap, as Lord Soulis, or 
some other noble votary of the 
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magic art; and to bring him out 
in a dusky room, with one ray of 
vivid light from a lamp just over his 
temples, and gleaming off that fine, 
bold, shining forehead, from which 
the hair is now completely worn 
away.’ 

There are no more of the old 
dusty letters. Why these should 
have been tied up and preserved for 
80 many years is more than I can 
tell. They have, however, reminded 
me of much in my youth that I had 
well-nigh forgotten. I must try 
back on my vague memories for the 
commencement of my narrative. 


Cuaprter III. 
‘PAR NOBILE.’ 

‘You shall play with my toys, 
and break them if you like, for my 
papa loves the English, and you 
are my English friend,’ said a hand- 
some blue-eyed child to his little 
companion, as they sauntered hand- 
in-hand through the spacious en- 
trance-hall at Edeldorf. The boy 
was evidently bent on patronizing 
his friend. The friend was some- 
what abashed and bewildered, and 
grateful to be taken notice of. 

‘What is your name?—may I 
eall you by your Christian name?’ 
said the lesser child, timidly, and 
rather nestling to his protector, for 
such had the bigger boy constituted 
himself. 

‘My name is Victor,’ was the 
a reply ; ‘and you may call me 

‘ictor, because I love you; but 
the servants must call me Count, 
because my papa is a count; and I 
am not an Austrian count, but a 
Hungarian. Come and see my 
sword.’ So the two children were 
soon busy in an examination of that 
very beautiful, but not very de- 
structive plaything. 

They were indeed a strange con- 
trast. Victor de Rohan, son and 
heir to one of the noblest and 
wealthiest of Hungary’s aristocracy, 
looked all over the high-bred child 
he was. Free and bold, his large, 
frank blue eyes, and wide brow, 
shaded with clustering curls of 
golden brown, betokened a gallant, 
thoughtless spirit, and a kind, warm 
heart ; whilst the delicate nostril 
and handsomely-curved mouth of 
the well-born child betrayed, per- 
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haps, a little too much pride for one 
so young, and argued a disposition 
not too patient of contradiction or 
restraint. His little companion was 
as unlike him as possible, and in- 
deed most people would have taken 
Victor for the English boy, and 
Vere for the foreign one. ‘The 
latter was heavy, awkward, and un- 
gainly in his movements, timid and 
hesitating in his manner, with a 
sallow complexion, and dark, deep- 
set eyes, that seemed always looking 
into a world beyond. He was a 
strange child, totally without the 
light-heartedness of his age, timid, 
shy, and awkward, but capable of 
strong attachments, and willing to 
endure anything for the sake of 
those he loved. Then he had quaint 
fancies, and curious modes of ex- 
pressing them, which made other 
children laugh at him, when the 
boy would retire into himself, deeply 
wounded and unhappy, but too 
proud to show it. As he looks 
now at Victor’s sword, with which 
the latter is vapouring about the 
hall, destroying imaginary enemies, 
Vere asks— 

‘What becomes of the people 
that are killed, Victor?’ 

‘We ride over their bodies,’ says 
Victor, who has just delivered a 
seeing thrust at his phantom- 
oe. 

‘Yes, but what becomes of them ?* 
ursues the child, now answering 
unself. ‘Ithink they come to me 
in my dreams; for sometimes, do 
you know, I dream of men in armour 
charging on white horses, and they 
come by with a wind that wakes 
me; and when I ask ‘ Nettich’ who 
they are, she says they are the 
fairies; but I don’t think they are 
fairies, because you know fairies 
are quite small, and have wings. 
No, I think they must be the people 
that are killed. 

‘Very likely,’ replies Victor, who 
has not odulionl the subject in 
this light, and whose dreams are 
mostly of ponies and plum-cake— 
‘very likely ; but come to papa, and 
he will give us some grapes.’ So 
off they go, arm-in-arm, to the 
great banqueting-hall; and Vere 
postpones his dream-theories to 
some future occasion, for there is a 
charm about grapes that speaks at 
once to a child’s heart. 
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So the two boys make their 
entrance into the banqueting-hall, 
where De Rohan sits in state, sur- 
rounded by his guests. On his 
right is placed Philip Egerton, 
whose dark eye gleams with plea- 
sure as he ieahe upon his son. Who 
but a father would take delight in 
such a plain, unattractive child? 
Vere glides quietly to his side, 
shrinking from the strange faces 
and gorgeous uniforms around; but 
Victor walks boldly up to the old 
Count, and demands his daily glass 
of Tokay, not as a favour, but a 
right. 

‘I drink to Hungary!’ says the 
child, looking full into the face of 
his next neighbour, a prince allied 
to the Imperial family, and a gene- 
ral of Austrian cavalry. ‘ Monsieur 
le Prince, your good health! Come, 
clink your glass with me.’ 

‘Your boy is a true De Rohan,’ 
says the good-natured Austrian, as 
he accepts the urchin’s challenge, 
and their goblets ring against each 
other. ‘* Will you be a soldier, my 
lad, and wear the white uniform ?’ 

‘I will be a soldier,’ answers the 
child, ‘ but not an Austrian soldier 
like you: Austrian soldiers are not 
so brave as Hungarians.’ 

‘Well said, my little patriot,’ re- 
ee the amused general. ‘So you 

o not think our people are good 
for much? Why, with that sword 
of yours, I should be very sorry to 
face you with my whole division. 
What a Light Dragoon the rogue 
will make, De Rohan! see, he has 
plundered the grapes already.’ And 
the jolly prince sat back in his 
chair, and poured himself ovi 
another glass of ‘ Imperial Tokay. 

‘Hush, Victor!’ said his father, 
laughing, in spite of himself, at his 
child’s forwardness. ‘ Look at your 
little English friend; he stands 

uiet there, and says nothing. I 
shall make an Saclabmen of my 
boy, Egerton; he shall go to an 
English school, and learn to ride 
and box, and to be a man. I love 
England and the English. Egerton, 
your eg health! I wish my boy 
to be like yours. Sapperment ! he 
is quiet, but I will answer for it he 
fears neither man nor devil.’ 


My father’s face lighted up with 


pleasure as he pressed me to his 
side. Kind father! I believe he 
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thought his ugly, timid, shrinking 
child was the admiration of all. 

‘I think the boy has courage,’ he 
said, ‘ but for that I give him little 
credit. All men are naturally brave ; 
it is but education that makes us 
reflect ; hence we learn to fear con- 
sequences, and so become cowards.’ 

* Pardon, mon cher,’ observed the 
Austrian general, with a laugh. 
‘Now, my opinion is that all men 
are naturally cowards, and that we 
alone deserve credit who overcome 
that propensity, and so distinguish 
ourselves for what we choose to call 
bravery, but which we ought rather 
to term self-command. What say 
you, De Rohan? You have been 
in action, and “on the ground,” too, 
more than once. Were you not 
cursedly afraid ?” 

De Rohan smiled good-humour- 
edly, and filled his glass. 

‘Shall I tell you my opinion of 
courage ?’ said he, holding up the 
sparkling fluid to the light. ‘I 
think of courage what our Hun- 
garian Hussars think of a breast- 
plate. “Of what use,” say they, 
“is cuirass and back-piece, and all 
that weight of defensive armour? 
Give us a pint of wine in our sto- 
mach, and we are breastplate all 
over.” Come, Wallenstein, put your 
breastplate on—it is very light, and 
fits very easily.’ 

The general filled again, but re- 
turned to the charge. 

*You remind me,’ said he, ‘ of a 
conversation I overheard when I was 
a lieutenant in the 1st regiment of 
Uhlans. We were drawn up on the 
crest of a hill, opposite a battery in 

osition, not halt a mile from us. 
Fe they had retired us two hundred 
yards, we should have been under 
cover ; but we never got the order, 
and there we stood. Whish! the 
round shot came over our heads and 
under our feet, and into our ranks, 
aud we lost two men and five horses 
before we knew where we were. 
The soldiers grumbled sadly, and a 
few seemed inclined to turn rein 
and go to the rear, Mind you, it 
is not fair to ask cavalry to sit still 
and be pounded for amusement: 
but the officers, being cowards by 
education, Mr. Egerton, did their 
duty well, and kept the men to- 
gether. I was watching my troop 
anxiously enough, and I heard one 
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man say to his comrade, “ Look at 
Johann, Fritz! what a bold one he 
is; he thinks nothing of the fire; 
see, he tickles the horse of his front- 
rank man even now, to make him 
kick.” ’ 

‘Exactly my argument,’ inter- 
rupted my father; ‘he was an 
uneducated man, consequently saw 
nothing to be afraid of. Bravery, 
after all, is only insensibility to 
danger.’ 

«Brita did not think so,’ replied 
Wallenstein. ‘Hear his answer— 
“ Johann is a blockhead,” he replied, 
“he has never been under fire be- 
fore, and does not know his danger ; 
but you and I, old comrade, we 
deserve to be made corporals; for 
we sit quiet here on our horses, 
though we are most cursedlyafraid.”’ 

The guests all laughed; and the 
discussion would have terminated 
but that De Rohan, who had drunk 
more wine than was his custom, 
and who was very proud of his 
boy, could not refrain from once 
more turning the conversation to 
Victor's merits, and to that personal 
courage yy which, however much he 
might affect to make light of it in 
society, he set such store. 

‘Well, Wallenstein,’ said he; ‘you 
hold that Nature makes us cowards ; 
if so, my boy here ought to show 
something of the white feather. 
Come hither, Victor. Are you afraid 
of being in the dark ?” 

‘No, papa!’ answered Victor, 
boldly; but added, after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘except in the Ghost’s 
Gallery. I don’t go through the 
Ghost’s Gallery after six o'clock.’ 

This zaive confession excited 
much amusement amongst the 
guests; but De Rohan’s confidence 
in his boy’s courage was not to be 
so shaken. 

‘What shall I give you,’ said he, 
‘to go and fetch me the old Breviary 
that lies on the table at the far end 
of the Ghost’s Gallery ?’ 

Victor looked at me, and I at 
him. My breath came quicker and 
quicker. The child coloured pain- 
fully, but did not answer. felt 
his terrors myself. I looked upon 
the proposed expedition as the 
soldier might on a forlorn hope; 
but something within kept stirring 
me to speak; it was a mingled 
feeling of emulation, pity, and 
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friendship, tinged with that inex- 

licable charm that coming danger 

as always possessed for me—a 
charm that the constitutionally 
brave are incapable of feeling. I 
mastered my shyness with an effort, 
and, shaking all over, said to the 
master of the house, in a thick, low 
voice— 

‘Ifyou please, Monsieur le Comte, 
if Victor goes, I will go too.’ 

‘ Well said, little man!’ ‘ Bravo, 
boy!’ ‘Vere, you're a trump!’ in 
plain English ons my father; and 
‘In Heaven’s name, give the lads a 
breastplate apiece, in the shape of 
a glass of Tokay!’ from the jolly 
general, were the acclamations that 
greeted my resolution ; and for one 
delicious moment I felt like a little 
hero. Victor, too, caught the en- 
thusiasm ; and, ashamed of showing 
less courage than his playfellow, 
expressed his readiness to accom- 
pany me,—first stipulating, how- 
ever, with praiseworthy caution, 
that he should take his sword for 
our joint preservation; and also 
that two large bunches of grapes 
should be placed at our disposal 
on our safe return, ‘if,’ as Victor 
touchingly remarked, ‘we ever came 
back at all!’ My father opened the 
door for us with a low bow, and it 
closed upon a burst of laughter, 
which to us, bound, as we fancied, 
on an expedition of unparalleled 
danger, sounded to the last degree 
unfeeling. 

Hand in hand we two children 
walked through the anteroom, and 
across the hall; nor was it until 
we reached the first landing on the 
wide, gloomy oak staircase, that we 
paused to consider our future plans, 
and to scan the desperate nature of 
our enterprise. here were but 
two more flights of steps, a green- 
baize door to go through, a few 
yards of passage to traverse, and 
then, Victor assured me, in trembling 
accents, we should be in the Ghost’s 
Gallery. My heart beat painfully, 
and my informant began to ery. ~ 

We laid our plans, however, with 
considerable caution, and made a 
solemn compact of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, that no power, natural 
or supernatural, was to shake. We 
were on no account whatsoever 
to leave go of each other’s hands. 
Thus linked, and Victor having his 
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sword drawn,—for the furtherance 
of which warlike attitude I was 
to keep carefully on his left,—we 
resolved to advance, if possible, 
talking the whole way up to the 
fatal table whereon lay the Breviary, 
and then snatching it up hastily, to 
return backwards, so as to present 
our front to the foe till we reached 
the green-baize door, at which point 
sauve qui peut was to be the order; 
and we were to rush back into the 
dining-room as fast as our legs could 
carry us. But in the event of our 
progress being interrupted by the 
ghost (who appeared, as Victor in- 
formed me, in the shape of a huge 
black dog with green eyes,—a des- 
eription at which my blood ran cold, 
—and which he added had been seen 
onee by his governess and twice by 
an old drunken Hussar who waited 
on him, and answered to the name 
of ‘ Hans’), we were to lie down on 
our faces, so as to hide our eyes 
from the ghostly vision, and scream 
till we alarmed the house; but on 
no account, we repeated in the most 
binding and solemn manner—on no 
account were we to let go of each 
other's hands. This compact made 
and provided, we advanced towards 
the gallery, Victor feeling the edge 
and point of his weapon with an 
appearance of confidence that my 
own beating heart told me must be 
put on for the occasion, and would 
vanish at the first appearance of 
danger. 

And now the green door is passed 
and we are in the gallery; a faint 
light through the stained windows 
only serves to show its extent and 
general gloom, whilst its corners 
and abutments are black as a wolf's 
mouth. Not a servant in the castle 
would willingly traverse this gal- 
lery after dark, and we two children 
feel that we are at last alone, and 
cut off from all hopes of assistance 
or rescue. But the Breviary lies on 
the table at the far end, and, dread- 
ing the very sound of our own foot- 
steps, we steal quietly on. All at 
once Victor stops short. 

‘ What is that?” says he, in trem- 
bling accents. 

The question alone takes away 


my breath, and I feel the drops - 


break out on my lips and forehead. 
We stop simultaneously and listen. 
Encouraged by the silence, we creep 
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on, and for an instant I experienced 
that vague tumultuous feeling of 
excitement which is almost akin to 
leasure. But, hark!—a hea 
reath!—a groan!!! My hair sends 
on end, and Victor’s hand clasps 
mine like a vice. searce 
turn my head towards the sound,— 
it comes from that far corner. There 
itis! A dark object in the deepest 
loom of that recess seems crouching 
or a spring. The ghost !—the 
ghost !!—I exclaim, losing all power 
of self-command in an agony of fear. 
‘The dog!—the dog!! shrieks 
Victor; and away we scour hard as 
our legs ean carry as, forgetful of 
our solemn agreements and high 
resolves, forgetful of all but that 
safety lies before, and terror of the 
ghastliest description behind; away 
we scour, Victor leaving his sword 
where he dropped it at the first 
alarm, through the green door, 
down the oak staircase, across the 
hall, nor stop till we reach the 
banqueting-room, with its reassur- 
ing faces and its lights, cheering 
beyond measure by contrast with 
the gloom from which we have 
escaped. 

What shouts of laughter met us 
as we approached the table. ‘Well, 
Victor, where’s the Breviary ?’ said 
the Count. ‘ What! my boy, was 
Nature toostrong foryou in the dark, 
with nobody looking on?’ asked the 
General. ‘See! he has lost his 
sword,’ laughed another. ‘And the 
little Englander,—he, too, was panic- 
struck,’ remarked a fourth. I 
shrank from them all and took 
refuge at my father’s side. ‘ Vere, 
Iam ashamed of you,’ was all he 
said ; but the words sank deep into 
my heart, and I bowed my head 
with a feeling of burning shame, 
that I had disgraced myself in my 
father’s eyes forever. We were 
sent to bed, and I shared Victor's 
nursery, under the joint charge of 
Nettich and his own attendant; but, 
do what I would, I could not sleep. 
There was a stain upon my cha- 
racter in the eyes of the one I loved 
best on earth, and I could not bear 
it. Though so quiet and undemon- 
strative, I was a child of strong 
attachments. I perfectly idolized 
my father, and now he was ashamed 
of me ;—the words seemed to burn in 
my little heart. I tossed and tum- 
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bled and fretted myself into a fever, 

gravated by the sounding snores 
of N ettich and the other nurse. who 
slept as only nurses can. 

At last I could bear it no longer- 
I sat up im bed and peered 
stealthily round. All were hushed 
in sleep. I determined to do or 
die. Yes, I would go to the gal- 
lery; I would fetch the Breviary and 
lay it on my father’s table before he 
awoke. If I succeeded, I should 
recover his good opinion; if I en- 
countered the phantom dog, why, he 
could but kill me afterall. I would 
wake Victor, and we would go 
together ;—or, no,—I would take the 
whole peril, and have all the glory 
of the exploit, myself. I thought it 
over every way. At last my mind 
was made up; my naked feet were 
on the floor; I stole from the nur- 
sery; I threaded the dark passages; 
I reached the gallery; a dim light 
was shining at the far end, and 
I could hear earnest voices convers- 
ing in a low guarded tone. Half- 
frightened and altogether confused, 
I stopped and listened. 





CuHapter IV. 
FATHER AND SON. 


The Count’s old steward has seen 
all go to rest in the castle, the lords 
have left the banqueting-room, and 
the servants, who have been making 
merry in the hall, are long ere this 
sound asleep. It is the steward’s 
custom to see all safe before he 
lights his lamp and retires to rest ; 
but to-night he shades it carefully 
with a wrinkled hand that trembles 
strangely, and his white face peers 
into the darkness, as though he 
were about some deed of shame. 
He steals into the Ghost’s Gallery, 
and creeps silently to the further 
end. There is a dark object muffled 
in a cloak in the gloomiest corner, 
and the light from the steward’s 
lamp reveals a fine young man, 
sleeping with that thorough aban- 
donment which is only observable 
in those who are completely out- 
wearied and overdone. It is some 


minutes ere the old man can wake 
him. 

* My boy!’ says he ; ‘ my boy, it is 
time for us to part. Hard, hard is it 
to be robbed of my son—robbed 
—’ and the old man checks him- 
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self as though the word recalled 
some painful associations. 

* Aye, father,’ was the reply, ‘ you 
know our old Croatian proverb, “ He 
who steals is but a borrower.” 
Nevertheless, I do not wish the Aus- 
trians to “borrow” me, in case I 
should never be returned ; and it is 
unmannerly for the lieutenant to 
oecupy the same quarters as the 
general. I must be off before dawn ; 
but surely it cannot be midnight yet.’ 

‘In less than an hour the day will 
break, my son. I have concealed 
you here beeause not a servant of 
the household dare set foot in the 
Ghost’sGallery till daylight, and you 
are safe ; but twenty-four more hours 
must see you on the Danube, and 
you must come here no more. Oh! 
my boy, my boy!—lost to save me!— 
dishonoured that I might not be dis- 
graced! My boy! my boy!’—and 
the old man burst into a passion of 
weeping that seemed to convulse his 
very frame with agony. 

The son had more energy and 
self-command; his voice did not even 
shake as he soothed and quieted the 
old man with a protecting fondness 
like that of a parent for a child. 
‘My father,’ said he, ‘there is no 
dishonour where there is no guilt. 
My first duty is to you, and were it 
to do again, [ would doit. What? 
it was but a momentary qualm and 
a snatch at the box; and now you 
are safe. Father, I shall come back 
some day, and offer you a home. 
Fear not for me. I have it here in 
my breast, the stuff of which men 
make fortunes. I can rely upon 
myself. I can obey orders; and, 
father, when others are bewildered 
and confused, I ean command. I feel 
it; IL know it. Let me but get clear 
of the “ Eagle’s” talons, and fear 
not for me, dear father; I shall see 
you again, and we will be prosperous 
and happy yet. But, how to get 
away ?—have you thought of a plan P 
Can I get agood horse here? Does 
the Count know I am in trouble, and 
will he help me? Tell me all, father, 
and I shall see my own way, [ will 
answer for it.’ 

‘My gallant boy!’ said the steward, 
despite of himself moved to admira- 
tion by the self-reliant bearing of 
his son; ‘there is but one chance; 
for the Count could not but hand 
you over to Wallenstein if he knew 
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you were in the castle, and then it 
would be a pleasant jest, and the 
nearest tree. The General is a jovial 
comrade and a good-humoured ac- 
quaintance ; but, as a matter of duty, 
he would hang his own son and go 
to dinner afterwards with an appe- 
tite none the worse. No,no. “ Trust 
to an Austrian’s mercy and confess 
yourself!” I have a better plan 
than that. The Zingynies are in 
the village ; they held their merry- 
making here yesterday. I saw their 
Queen last night after you arrived. 
I have arranged it all with her. A 
gipsy’s dress, a dyed skin, and the 
middleof thetroop;—notan Austrian 
soldier in Hungary that will detect 
you then. Banishment is better 
than death. Oh, my boy! my boy!’ 
—and once more the old man gave 
way and wept. 

‘F ewnel then, father!’ said the 
younger man, whom I now recog- 
nised as my travelling acquaintance; 
‘there is no time tolose now. How 
can we get out of the castle without 
alarming the household? I leave 
all to you now; it will be my turn 
some day.’ And as he spoke he 
rose from the steps on which he had 
been lying when his recumbent form 
had so alarmed Victor and myself, 
and accompanied his father down a 
winding staircase that seemed let 
into the massive wall of the old 
building. My curiosity was fear- 
fully excited. I would have given 
all my playthings to follow them. I 
crept stealthily on, naked feet and 
all; but I was not close enough 
behind, and the door shut quietly 
with a spring just as my hand was 
upon it, leaving me alone in the 
Ghost’s Gallery. I was not the 
least frightened now. I forgot all 
about ghosts and Breviaries, and 
stole back to my nursery and my 
bed, my little head completely filled 
with a medley of stewards and 
soldiers and gipsies, and Austrian 
generals and military executions, 
and phantom dogs and secret stair- 
cases, and all the most unlikely in- 
cidents that crowd together in that 
busy organ—a child’s brain. 


CHarTer V. 
THE ZINGYNIES. 


The morning sun smiles upon a 
motley troop journeying towards 
the Danube. Two or three lithe, 
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supple urchins, bounding and danc- 
ing along with half-naked bodies, 
and bright black eyes shining 
through knotted elf-locks, form the 
advanced guard. Half-a-dozen 
donkeys seem to carry the whole 
property of the tribe. The main 
body consists of sinewy, active- 
looking men, and strikingly hand- 
some girls, all walking with the free, 
graceful air and elastic gait peculiar 
to those whose lives are passed en- 
tirely in active exercise, under no 
roof but that of heaven. Dark- 
browed women in the very meridian 
of beauty bring up the rear, dragging 
or an a race of swarthy pro- 
geny, all alike distinguished for the 
sparkling eyes and raven hair, which, 
with a cunning nothing can over- 
reach, and a nature nothing can 
tame, seem to be the peculiar in- 
heritance of the gipsy. Their cos- 
tume is striking, not to say gro- 
tesque. Some of the girls, and 
all the matrons, bind their brows 
with various-coloured handkerchiefs, 
which form a very picturesque and 
not unbecoming hualcenees whilst 
in a few instances coins even of gold 
are strung amongst the jetty locks 
of the Zingyni beauties. ‘The men 
are not so particular in their attire. 
One sinewy fellow wears only a 
goatskin shirt and a string of 
beads round his neck, but the 
generality are clad in the coarse 
cloth of the country, much tattered, 
and bearing evident symptoms of 
weather and wear. The little 
mischievous urchins who are cling- 
ing round their mother’s necks, or 
dragging back from their mother’s 
hands, and holding on to their 
mother’s skirts, are almost naked. 
Small heads and hands and feet, alli 
the marks of what we are accus- 
tomed to term high birth, are 
hereditary among the gipsies; and 
we doubt if the Queen of the South 
herself was a more queenly-looking 
personage than the dame now 
marching in the midst of the throng, 
and conversing earnestly with her 
companion—a resolute-looking man, 
scarce entering on the prime of life, 
with a gipsy complexion, but a 
bearing in which it is not difficult to 
recognise the soldier. He is talking 
to his protectress—for such she is— 
with a military frankness and viva- 
city, which even to that royal per- 
sonage, accustomed though she be 
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to exact all the respect due to her 
rank, appears by no means displeas- 
ing. The lady is verging on the 
autumn of her charms (their summer 
must have been scorching indeed !) 
and though a masculine beauty, is a 
beauty nevertheless. Black-browed 
is she, and deep-coloured, with eyes 
of fire, and locks of jet, even now 
untinged with grey. Straight and 
regular are her features, and the 
wide mouth, with its strong, even 
dazzling teeth, betokens an ener, 
and force of will which would do 
credit to the other sex. She has 
the face of a woman that would dare 
much, labour much, everything but 
love much. She ought to be a 

ueen, and she is one, none the less 

espotic for ruling over a tribe of 
gipsies instead of a civilized com- 
munity. 

‘None dispute my word here,’ 
says she, ‘and my word is pledged 
to bring you to the Danube. Let 
me see a soldier of them all lay a 
hand upon you, and you shall see 
the gipsy brood show their teeth. 
A long knife is no bad weapon at 
close quarters." When you have got 
to the top of the wheel, you will re- 
member me!’ 

The soldier laughed, and lightly 
replied, ‘ Yours are the sort of eyes 
one does not easily forget, mother. 
I wish I were a prince of the blood 
in your nation. As I am situated 
now, I can only be dazzled by so 
much beauty, and go my ways.’ 

The woman checked him sternly, 
almost savagely, though a few 
minutes before she had been listen- 
ing, half amused, to his gay and not 
very respectful conversation. 

* Hush!’ she said, ‘ trifler. Once 
more I say, when the wheel has 
turned, remember me. Give me 
your hand; I can read it plainer so.’ 

‘What, mother?’ laughed out 
her companion. ‘Every gipsy can 
tell fortunes; mine has been told 
many a time, but it never came 
true.’ 

She was studying the lines on 
his palm with earnest attention. 
She raised her dark eyes angrily to 
his face. 

‘Blind! blind!’ she answered, in 
a low, eager tone. ‘The best of 
you cannot see a yard upon your 
way. Look at that white road, 
winding and winding many a mile 
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before us — the plain. Because 
it is flat and soft and smooth as far 
as we can see, will there be no hills 
on our journey? no rocks to cut 
our feet—no thorns to tear our 
limbs? Can you see the Danube 
rolling on far, far before us? Can 
you see the river you will have to 
cross some day, or can you tell me 
where it leads? I have the map of 
our journey here in my brain; I 
have the map of your career here 
on your hand. Once more I say, 
when the chiefs are in council, and 
the hosts are melting like snow be- 
fore the sun, and the earth quakes, 
and the heavens are filled with 
thunder, and the shower that falls 
scorches and crushes and blasts— 
remember me! I follow the line of 
wealth: Man of gold! spoil on; 
here a horse, there a diamond; 
hundreds to uphold the right, thou- 
sands to spare the wrong; both 
hands full, and broad lands near a 
city of palaces, and a king’s favour, 
and a nation of slaves beneath thy 
foot. I follow the line of pleasure : 
Costly amber; rich embroidery ; 
dark eyes melting for the Croat ; 
glances unveiled for the shaven 
head, many and loving and beau- 
tiful; a garland of roses, all for 
one—rose by rose plucked and 
withered and thrown away; one 
tender bud remaining; cherish it 
till it blows, and wear it till it dies. 
I follow the line of blood: it leads 
towards the rising sun—charging 
squadrons with lances in rest, and 
a wild shout in a strange tongue; 
and the dead wrapped in grey, with 
charm and amulet that were power- 
less to save; and hosts of many 
nations gathered by the sea—pesti- 
lence, famine, despair, and victory. 
Rising on the whirlwind, chief 
among chiefs, the honoured of 
leaders, the counsellor of princes— 
remember me! But ha! the line 
is crossed. Beware! trust not the 
sons of the adopted land; when the 
lily is on thy breast, beware of the 
dusky shadow on the wall; beware, 
and remember me!’ 

The gipsy stopped, and clung to 
him exhausted. For a few paces 
she was unable to support herself: 
the prophetic mood past, there was 
a reaction, and all her powers 
seemed to fail her at once; but her 
companion walked on in silence. 

B 
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The eagerness of the Pythoness had 
impressed even his strong, practical 
nature, and he seemed himself to 
look into futurity as he muttered, 
‘If man can win it, I will.’ 

The gipsies travelled but slowly ; 
and although the sun was already 
high, they had not yet placed many 
miles between the fugitive and the 
castle. This, however, was of no 
great importance. His disguise was 
so complete, that few would have 
recognised in the tattered, swarthy 
vagrant, the smart, soldier-like tra- 
veller who had arrived the previous 
evening at Edeldorf. From the 
conversation I had overheard in 
the Ghost’s Gallery, I was alone in 
the secret, which, strange to say, I 
forbore to confide even to my friend 
Victor. But I could not forget the 
steward and his son; it was my 
first glimpse into the romance of 
real life, and I could not help feel- 
ing a painful interest in his fortunes, 
and an eager desire to see him at 
least safe off with his motley com- 
ey: I was rejoiced, therefore, at 

‘ictor’s early proposal, made the 
very instant we had swallowed our 
breakfasts, that we should take a 
ride; and notwithstanding my mis- 
givings about a strange pony, for I 
was always timid on tum deg I 
willingly accepted his offer of a 
mount, and jumped into the saddle 
almost as ily as my little com- 
panion, a true Hungarian, with 
whom, 

Like Mad Tom, the chiefest care, 

Was horse to ride and weapon wear. 

Of course, Victor had a complete 
establishment of ponies belonging 
to himself; and equally of course, 
he had detailed to me at great 
length their several merits and 
peculiarities, with an authentic bio- 
graphy of his favourite—a stiff little 
chesnut, rejoicing in the name of 
*Gold-kind,’ which, signifying as it 
does ‘the golden-child’ or darling, 
he seemed to think an exceedingly 
happy allusion to the chesnut skin 
and endearing qualities of his trea- 
sure. 

Fortunately, my pony was ver 
quiet ; and although, when mounted, 
my playfellow went off at score, we 
were soon some miles from Edel- 
dorf, without any event occurring 
to upset my own equilibrium or the 
sobriety of my steed. Equally for- 
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tunately, we took the road by which 
the gipsies had travelled. Ere long, 
we overtook the cavalcade as it 
wound slowly along the plain. 
Heads were bared to Victor, and 
blessings called down upon the 
family of De Rohan; for the old 
count was at all times a friend to 
the friendless, and a refuge to the 


r. 

‘Good luck to you, young count ! 
shall I tell you your fortune?’ said 
one. 

‘ Little, honourable cavalier, give 
me your hand, and cross it with a 
‘zwantziger,’ said another. 

‘ Be silent, children, and let me 
speak to the young De Rohan,’ said 
the gipsy queen; and she laid her 
hand upon his bridle, and fairly 
brought Gold-kind to a halt. 

Victor looked half afraid, although 
he began to laugh. 

‘Let me go,’ said he, tugging 
vigorously at his reins; ‘ papa de- 
sired me not to have my fortune 
told.’ 

‘Not by a common Zin 
urged the queen, archly ; 
am the idee of all these. My 
pretty boy, I was at your christen- 
ing, and have held you in my arms 
many atime. Let me tell you your 
happy fortune.’ 

ictor began to relent. ‘If Vere 
will have his told first, I will,’ said 
he, turning half bashfully, half 
eagerly to me. 

I proffered my hand readily to the 
gipsy, and crossed it with one of the 
two pieces of silver which consti- 
tuted the whole of my worldly 
wealth. The gipsy laughed, and 
began to prophesy in German. 
There are some events a child never 
forgets; and I remember every 
word she said as well as if it had 
been spoken yesterday. 

‘ Over the sea, and again over thie 
sea; thou shalt know grief and hard- 
ship and losses, and the dove shall 
be driven from its nest. And the 
dove’s heart shall become like the 
eagle’s, that flies alone and fleshes 
her beak in the slain. Beat on, 
though the poor wings be bruised 
by the tempest, and the breast be 
sore, and the heart sink; beat on 
against the wind, and seek no shelter 
till thou find thy resting-place at 
last. The time will come—only 
beat on.’ 
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The woman laughed as she spoke ; 
but there was a kindly tone in her 
yoiee and a pitying look in her 
bright eyes that went straight to 
my heart. Many a time since, 1n life, 
when the storm has indeed been 
boisterous and the wings so weary, 
have I thought of those words of 
encouragement, ‘ The time will come 
—beat on.’ 

It was now Victor's turn, and he 
crossed his palm with a golden ducat 
ere he presented it to the sibyl. 
This was of itself sufficient to insure 
him a magnificent future; and as 
the queen perused the lines on 
his soft little hand, with its pink 
fingers, she indulged in anticipations 
of magnificence proportioned to the 
handsome donation of the child. 

‘Thou shalt be a “De Rohan,” 
my darling, and I can promise thee 
no brighter lot,—broad acres, and 
blessings from the poor, and horses, 
and wealth, and honours. And the 
sword shall spare thee, and the battle 
turn aside to let thee pass. And 
thou shalt wed a fair bride with dark 
eyes and a queenly brow; but be- 
ware of St. Hubert’s Day. Birth 
and burial, birth and burial—beware 
of St. Hubert’s Day.’ 

‘But I want to be a soldier,’ 
exclaimed Victor, who seemed much 
disappointed at the future which 
was prognosticated for him; ‘the 
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De Rohans were always soldiers. 
Mother, can’t you make out I shall 
be a soldier?’ still holding the little 
hand open. 

‘ Farewell, my children,’ was the 
only answer vouchsafed by the 
prophetess. ‘I can only read, I 
cannot write: farewell.’ And setting 
the troop in order, she motioned to 
them to continue their march with- 
out further delay. 

I took advantage of the movement 
to press near my acquaintance of the 
day before, whom 1 had not failed 
to recognise in his gipsy garb. Poor 
fellow, my childish heart bled for 
him, and, in a happy moment, I 
bethought me of my remaining bit 
of silver. I stooped from my pon: 
and kissed his forehead, while 
squeezed the coin into his hand 
without a word. The tears came 
into the deserter’s eyes. ‘God 
bless you, little man! I shall never 
forget you,’ was all he said; but I 
observed that he bit the coin with 
his large, strong teeth till it was 
nearly double, and then placed it 
carefully in his bosom. We turned 
our ponies and were soon out of 
sight; but I never breathed a syl- 
lable to Victor about the fugitive, 
or the steward, or the Ghost’s Gal- 
lery, for two whole days. Human 
nature could keep the secret no 
longer. 
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TUSCAN PROVERBS* 


Se tutti si potessero raccogliere e sotto certi capi ordinare i Proverbi italiani, i 
Proverbi d’ogni popolo, d’ogni eta, colle varianti di voci, d’immaginazioni e di 
eoncetti; questo dopo la Bibbia sarebbe il libro pit gravido di pensieri.—Tommaséto, 


HESE words have been chosen 
as a motto for Signor Giusti’s 
collection of proverbs ; and in point 
of completeness, arrangement, and 
fulness of comparison and illustra- 
tion, its editor, so far as Tuscany is 
concerned, has left but little undone 
to establish the justice of Tom- 
maséo’s observation. The collection 
contains above six thousand pro- 
verbs, either now or recently 
current among the Tuscan people 
—six thousand pithy utterances of 
their large experience, of their 
wisdom, Satie and humour, 
of their imagination and fancy, 
their passions and moral senti- 
ment; of their ways of regarding 
life and death, God and the Devil. 
How thoroughly should we know a 
man were we made acquainted 
with six thousand expressions of 
his permanent convictions on these 
subjects. And though it is doubt- 
less more difficult to judge of a 
people than of an individual, on the 
other hand the evidence whereon 
we form our judgment in the latter 
case is seldom, if ever, perfectly re- 
liable ; while as regards the former, 
the productions of the brain and 
heart of a people—but especially 
their proverbs—are all genuine, all 
of necessity true to the spirit of 
those on whose lips they have be- 
come faithful sayings, all, therefore, 
worthy of being taken into con- 


sideration when forming an opinion 
of the people by whom they were 
generated or adopted. 

As to the general merits of these 
Tuscan adages, we are inclined to 
put them very high—as high, in- 
deed, except in point of humour, as 
the Spanish refranes, doubtless the 
best proverbs extant. We traverse 
Isaac Disraeli’s assertion, ‘that 
every tenth proverb in an Italian 
collection is some cynical or some 
selfish maxim—a book of the world 
for worldlings.’ Were this the 
case, it would be hard to account for 
the familiarity with them displayed 
by men like Jeremy Taylor and 
George Herbert, as well as for the 
fact that the first printed collection 
of Italian proverbst appeared in 
London twelve years Toles the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
England had so recently attained 
to her plenitude of national noble- 
ness. Thomas Fuller, too, was a 
student of the Italian proverb- 
literature, and some of his wittiest 
sayings seem little but translations 
of Tuscan soothsaws. That remark 
of his, at all events, on the intel- 
lectual deficiencies of very tall 
men, ‘that ofttimes such as are 
built four stories high are observed 
to have little in their cock-loft,’ is 
strangely like Le case grandi dal 
mezzo in su non s'abitano. Sir 
Henry Wotton, also, sends young 


* Raccolta di Proverbi Toscani, &c. A Collection of Tuscan Proverbs, with 


Elucidations. 
arranged. Florence. 1853. 
Aggiunta ai Proverbi Toscani, &e. 


Drawn from the MSS. of Giuseppe Giusti, and now enlarged and 


Supplement to Giusti’s Tuscan Proverbs. 


Compiled by Aurelio Gotti, and furnished with a general Index to the Proverbs 


contained in the two Collections. 


Florence. 


1855. 


+ Compiled by the ‘still resolute’ John Florio, subsequently ‘ Auguste Anne 


Angl. Scot.’ Franc. et Hib. Regine Pralector Ling. Italice.’ 


The title of this 


collection (which contains about six thousand proverbs, and seems to have been 
unknown to Giusti) is worth quoting for its quaintness : ‘ Giardino di recreatione 
nel quale crescono fronde, fort e frutti, vaghe leggiadre e soaui, sotto nome di sei 
mila Proverbii, e piaceuoli riboboli Italiani, colti e scelti da Giouanni Florio, non 
solo vtili, ma dilletteuoli per ogni spirito vago della nobil lingua Italiana.’ pp. 
217. London, 1591. Torriano’s collection (London. 1649) we have not seen; 
but there is ‘An appendix of some few [234] choice Italian proverbs, with the 
English to them,’ at the end of his edition (London. 1659) of Florio’s Italian- 
English Dictionary. Next to the mouths of the people, Giusti’s collection seems to 
owe most to two manuscript compilations, one by Francesco Serdonati, who lived 
in Florence at the close of the sixteenth century, and the other by Carlo Tommaso 
Strozzi, who wrote in 1720. 
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Milton off on his travels with 
I pensieri stretti ed il viso sciolto 
(‘close thoughts and open face’), 
another Tuscan proverb, sounding 
in his ears. And on the Continent, 
besides the eminent Italians who, 
like Berni, Pulci, Ariosto, and 
Benvenuto Cellini, have shown in 
their writings a love for and know- 
_ ledge of their national popular 
sayings, we find the great Chancellor 
Oxenstjern drawing from a Tuscan 
source (Con poco cervello si governa 
il mondo), the mot by which he is 
now chiefly held in remembrance. 
We of course allude to Videbis, fili 
mi, quam pared sapientid regitur 
mundus (Thou wilt see, my son, 
with how little wisdom the world is 
governed). 

It will be for us to show how well 
these remarkable men were justified 
in the predilection to which we have 
alluded. The difficulty of the task 
will be apparent to any one familiar 
with the outward appearance of 
Italian proverbs. ‘Their felicities 
of form and imagery ; their musical 
rhymes and ingenious alliterations ; 
their pregnant brevity and energy 
of expression; their plays upon 
words, idiomatic turns, localhumour, 
and pleasant use of hyperbole, are 
all more or less incapable of trans- 
ference into our northern language. 
To use the stereotyped conclusion 
of the prefaces to our modern law- 
books, we may remind our readers 
that the most able are also in gene- 
ral the most candid and lenient 
critics. 

As to the origin of these Tuscan 
nie some, like Senza Cerere e 

acco ¢ amor debole e fiacco; Gran 
giustizia, grande offesa; Dov’ é il 
Papa ivi 2 Roma,* are obviously 
lineal descendants of ancient Latin 
adages. Some, however, like our 
present fauna and flora, though 
preserving, according to the laws of 
progressive life, a certain analogy 
to the ancient types, have now be- 
come almost completely dissimilar 
to the elder races. The spirit only 
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of the ancient Nulla aconita bibun- 
tur fictilibus (Wolf’s-bane is never 
drunk from earthenware) is retained 
in the Tuscan, ‘ Poison is drunk out of 
gold;’ and other like instances, 
where the modern proverb is an 
equivalent, not a descendant, will 
doubtless be observed by the learned 
reader. Some, like KE meglio piegar 
che rompere (‘ Better bend than 
break’) are formed by a complete 
inversion of the Latin original,t and 
thus bear witness to the interval 
which separates the modern Italian 
from the ancient Roman. 

Here we may remark, that the 
fewness of the sayings which seem 
to have been taken up by the Italian 
people from the writings of their 
ancient classical authors, may serve 
to confirm the theory that those 
works were addressed to a limited 
circle of readers. Horace’s Raro 
antecedentem scelestum deseruit pede 
pena claudo (in Tuscan, La pena é 
zoppa ma pure arriva, Punishment 
is lame, but still it overtakes); and 
Cicero’s Aegroto dum anima spes est 
(Finché c’é fiato, c’e speranza, our 
* While there is life there is hope’), 
furnish, with the exception of one or 
two drawn from the Bible, the only 
instances we have observed where 
Tuscan proverbs have perhaps been 
derived from ancient books. But 
there are many which have originated 
in striking or adleneate events. This 
allusive one, for instance—I Cre- 
maschi brusa-Cristi (The ‘Christ- 
burning Cremans), which owes its 
birth to the Ghibellines having, in 
1448, set fire to a crucifix at Crema 
because it was a Guelf; ‘and truly,’ 
says the editor, ‘Christ was a Guelf 
when Frederic was excommuni- 
cated.’ So also this—‘ The cat is 
sold dear, and the horse is almost 
given away,’ a proverb used when 
any particularly sharp business is 
transacted, arose from the following 
novellina:—A rich testator, anxious 
for the welfare of his soul, be- 
queathed a valuable horse to his 
executor in trust to sell the same, 


* In Latin: Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus : Summum jus, summa injuria : 
Roma illic est ubi est Imperator (Without Ceres and Bacchus, Venus is chilled : 
Greatest justice, greatest injustice: Where the Emperor is, there is Rome). 


bend). 


+ Tn the case referred to, Melius est frangi quam flectere (Better be broken than 


+ Shortly after the failure of the rebellion in 1798, an aged Irish peasant-woman 
ebserved to a relative of the writer's—‘Ah then, Sir, who'd ha’ thought God 


Almighty was a Protestant !’ 
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and pay the proceeds to a certain 
chaplain. The executor, who was 
also residuary legatee, 


not content with the ample assets 
which fell fairly to his lot, bethought 
him of tying a cat to the horse’s foot, 
and of then bringing both to market, 
and refusing to sell one without the 
other. Many persons, accordingly, came 
up to buy the horse, but the raseal di- 
rected them to the cat, saying that he 
would not sell one without the other, 
and that he wanted one hundred scudi 
for the cat and tenfor the horse. Anxious 
to get the latter, they bought the former ; 
and the executor, cozening his conscience 
as well as his testator, handed over the 
price of the horse to the chaplain.— 
(See the Aggiunta, p. 24.) 

History does not say whether 
Tuscan litigation gave the chaplain 
redress for this piece of ingenious 
rascality. Here, however, a court 
of equity would certainly have con- 
sidered the use of so depreciatory 
a condition of sale to amount to 
a breach of trust, involving the 
vendor in personal liability to the 
eappellano. 

The Dean of Westminster has 
pointed out another source of pro- 
verbs—the memorable words of 
illustrious men. Of this we find 
here no certain result, save one 
eruel saying attributed to Cosimo, 
padre della patria: ‘ Better a city 
desolated than lost.” Many, how- 
ever, such as—‘ Beat the boor and 
he'll be your friend,’ ‘ The boor in 
feathers stands ill at ease,’ ‘ The 
boor ennobled will not own his kin- 
dred,’ and others, like our own scoff 
at the beggar on horseback, are per- 
haps tlie outcome of a class in society 
higher than that by which proverbs 
are usually produced. But the 
origin of a proverb is more obscure, 
and in general less interesting, than 
the occasion on which it was 
employed, the incidents which it 
gave rise to. As an illustration, 
take that memorable scene alluded 
to by Mosca dei Lamberti, when 
— met him in the ninth gulf of 

ell : 
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Another that of both hands was bereft, 

Their stumps uplifting through the 
tawny gloom 

Till quite begrimed with blood his face 
was left, 

Cried out, ‘ Remember Mosca, too, from 
whom 

That word, alas! Done deed will stand, 
began, 

Which sowed for Tuscany an evil doom.’ 

‘And,’ added I, ‘the death of all thy 
clan ;’ 

Whence he, accumulating pain on pain, 

Past, like a woe-begone, demented man. * 


In the original Tuscan the pro- 
verb is Cosa fatta capo ha (literally, 
‘A thing done has an end’). The 
subjoined account of the events 
which led to its employment by 
Mosea, is quoted from the volume of 
notes which Mr. Cayley has pub- 
lished as a supplement to his trans- 
lation of the Divine Comedy :— 


Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, a 
young Florentine noble, had betrothed 
himself to a maiden of the Amidei. 
And he was riding through the city, and 
he passed under the houses of the Donati, 
and there stood a noble matron upon a 
balcony, and her daughter was beside 
her. And she called unto him, and re- 
buked him, saying—‘ Behold, thou art 
praised for thy beauty above all the va- 
liant men in Florence. Why, then, takest 
thou to wife this Amidei, and what seest 
thou in her that may be desired? for, 
behold, I would have given thee this my 
daughter.’ And he lifted up his eyes, and 
his soul clave to the damsel, for she was 
exceeding fair to look on. And he was 
tempted by the Tempter, and the maiden 
with him; and they vowed a vow 
straightway to each other, and he es- 
poused the daughter of the Donati. Then 
arose the Amidei, and their kinsfolk, 
and all the Ghibellines, and took counsel 
to be avenged on Buondelmonte, And 
some said—‘ Let us chastise him, and let 
him go ; for it is written—A rod for the 
fool’s back.’ But the others said—‘ He 
hath lied unto our sister, to cause her to 
be despised in Florence: he shall surely 
die the death.’ And Mosca of the Lam- 
berti was among them ; for he said—‘A 
thing done shall have an end.’ And they 
laid wait forBuondelmonte on the bridge ; 
even by Mars’s idol, and the swords of 
many were against him, and their eye 





* Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated in the original ternary rhyme, by C. B. 


Cayley, B.A. 3 vols. 


, London. 1851-54. We are glad to know that this trans- 
lation has found favour with two of our most competent judges. 


Mr. Cayley’s 


skilful terza rima, with ‘its woven continuity that seems proper to a poem on 
eternity,’ and his fidelity not only to the sense but to the varying tone of the 
original, will surely supersede the unmedieval blank verse and monotonous 


Miltonism of Cary’s version. 
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spared not. And the thing was a begin- 
ning of strife to the Florentines, as the 
entering of waters into a breach, that 
the sword might rage continually 
among them. 

Proverbs like those hithertonoted, 
however interesting extrinsically, 
yield little light to the student of 
the people that employ them. We 
may now touch on the adages illus- 
trative of the superstitions, mode of 
life, form of religion, and situation 
of the Tuseans. The popular super- 
stitions on which some of their pro- 
verbs rest, are interesting to the 
comparative mythologist. That in- 
volved in Per wa peccatore perisce 
una nave (Through one sinner a ship 
is lost), seems to have been cre- 
dited by the mariners of Joppa in 
the time of Jonah, as well as by the 
sailors in the Danish ballad of Jon 
Rimaardsins Skriftemaal. And the 
first of the ideas expressed in I/ 
piangere puzza a’ morti e fa male 
a’ vivi, appears in another old 
Danish ballad—much more nobly 
expressed, however—where the 
ghost of a dead knight says to her 
who had been his lady :— 


Every time thou art joyful 
And happy in thy mind, 
The coffin- boards about me 
With roseleaves all are lined. 
Every time thou grievest, 
Sorrowing in thy mood, 
Then all within my coffin 
Seems full of clotted blood. 


Note these also: ‘ Blest is the 
corpse that has died on a Satur- 
day ;’ ‘A man’s spittle subdues 
every serpent; and ‘ When there 
are sunshine and rain together, the 
Devil is taking a wife.’* 

With regard to the mode of life 
indicated by these proverbs, a few 
must have been born in cities :— 
‘Every one can’t have his house on 
the piazza,’ for instance; but ‘Every 
house sees the sun,’ and this, ‘ Cour- 
tiers are shod with water-melon 
rind,’ their footing not being peecu- 
liarly secure. So, too, ‘Arno 
swelleth not without becoming tur- 
bid’ (whereby the pareemiast would 
convey to us, that sudden increase 
of fortune is seldom unattended by 
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fraud), probably originated on the 
quays of Florence. But with the 
ancient Italian’s taste for farming, 
the modern Tuscan seems to have 
inherited his tendency to produce 
proverbs relating to or suggested by 
icultural pursuits. In protected 
uscany, as in free-trade England, 
‘No one says that his granary’s 
full ;’ ‘He that sows on the high- 
way wearies the oxen and loses the 
seed ;'¢ ‘ The leafy vine yields few 
grapes ;’ ‘One thread of kindness 
draws more than one hundred yoke 
of oxen ;’ ‘ There’s no ploughman so 
expert as never to make a crooked 
furrow ;’ ‘A sack of green inten- 
tions doesn’t weigh a pound of dry 
ones ;’ and ‘When God gives us 
flour, the Devil takes away the sack,’ 
—the applications of all these are 
obvious: this is used, we believe, to 
suggest the danger of over-taxation, 
‘Whoso milks overmuch draws 
blood :’ the Latins said with less 
delicacy, Qui nimium emungit for- 
titer, elicit sanguinem. 

Une religion qui meurt, says 
Ampire, laisse toujours apres elle son 
phantéme, and the ghost of old Ro- 
man paganism, has, it is well known, 
continued to haunt Italy to the pre- 
sent day. Among the Tuscan adages, 
however, we only note one—‘ In pro- 
sperity no altars smoke,’ — which 
bears a trace of the ancient heathen- 
ism. But we might fill a page with 
proverbs suggested by the doctrines, 

ractices, or institutions of the 

oman Church. For example :— 
‘To every saint his candle ;’ ‘ Mad 
is the priest who blasphemes his 
own relics ;’ ‘ Foolish is the sheep 
that confesses to the wolf;’ ‘ Blas- 
phemies are like processions’ (re- 
turning, as they do, to whence they 
set forth, in obedience to the law of 
God’s retaliations); this proverbial 
simile, ‘To run like the Devil from 
holy water ;’ and this excellent say- 
ing, ‘ When scoundrels go in proces- 
sion the Devil carries the cross ;'— 
when the wicked have their own 
way ‘the foremost in badness is 
foremost also in such honour as is 
going.” This is Dean Trench’s 
gloss; but in proverbs, as in all 


* In Flanders, if the sun shine during rain, they say either that the witches 


are baking cakes, or that there is a fair in hell. 


vol. iii, pp. 330, 331. 


See Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 


+ Compare with these two the medieval leonines, ‘Non est in mundo dives qui 
dicit, Abundo,’ and ‘ Non colit arva bene, qui semen mandat arene.’ 
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close-packed thought, ambiguity is 
the result of concentrated utter- 
ance, and we would suggest that 
the last quoted adage rather implies 
that when hypocritical scoundrels 
a a religious act, the Devil 

elightedly places himself at their 
head, and relieves them of the one- 
rous part of their exhibition.* One 
rule of the monastic orders has 
given rise to ‘A misfortune and a 
Sriar are seldom alone ;’ and this, 
‘If you wish to have always some- 
thing to do, buy a watch, marry a 
wife, or beat a friar,’ may here be 

uoted, as probably suggested by 
that tendency of those orders, when 
attacked, to make common cause 
with one another, which Dean 
Trench has illustrated in his Lessons 
on Proverbs, so often already re- 
ferred to. 

The following (which need no 
comment) are illustrative of local 
features: ‘Every firefly is not a 
fire ;’ ‘The scorpion sleeps under 
every flat stone ;’ and ‘ One flea does 
not spoil your sleep,’ but thousands 
do, as many a traveller in Northern 
Italy has mentally exclaimed on 
finding his bed effervescent with 
these industrious but sanguinary 
insects. 

Having thus, however slightly, 
noticed the proverbs illustrative of 
the surface of things in Tuscany, we 
may now proceed to consider those 
that are respectively the outcome of 
the imagination and fancy, the sense 
of humour, the practical wisdom, 
and the moral sentiment of the Tus- 
ean people. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we are bound to admit the 
painful suspiciousness and cynicism, 
the bitter hostility to things as they 
are, by which some few of their say- 
ings are characterized. For in- 
stance—‘God protect me from my 
friends ; I will protect myself from 
my enemies ;’ ‘Speak to your friend 
as if he were to become your enemy’ 
—though, grazie a Dio, says the 
editor, we find this also: ‘Think 
that thine enemy may become thy 
friend.’ Note, too, this expression 
of utter disbelief in the existence of 
probity—‘ An honest man hath a 
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hairy palm.’ More justifiable is the 
suspiciousness of these: Chi ti loda 
in ooo ti biasima in assenza, 
and La lingua unge e il dente punge 
(Melle litus gladius). But how the 
popular jealousy of wealth speaks 
out in these—‘ To be rich one must 
have friends in the Devil’s house ;’ 
* All waters go to the sea;’ ‘The 
poor do penance for the rich man’s 
sins’ (Canis peccatum sus dependit, 
The pig pays for the dog’s fault); 
‘To grow wealthy one requires three 
r's—o redare, o rubare, o redire (to 
inherit, to rob, or to repeat like a 
spy or informer). And what dis- 
trust of the upper classes lives in 
these—‘ The poor murder one an- 
other and the lords embrace.’ ‘It’s 
bad to eat cherries with lords,’ lest 
our eyes, in the words of one of our 
own proverbs, be sprinted out with 
the stones. ‘Laws,’ we are also 
told, ‘are like spiders’ webs,’ the 
harmless flies are caught, the hor- 
nets break through the meshes. 
‘Who wears a good cape, shall 
easily ‘scape,’ is another of this 
class of premises, from which the 
Tuscan Ofelli have drawn a pair 
of sensible conclusions, ‘Who hath 
not strength should have his skin 
thick,’ and ‘He that hath a head 
of wax should not walk in the sun,’ 
—consoling themselves, too, by 
observing that a little wood was 
enough for a little oven; big ships, 
they say also, must have deep 
water; and Chi a molti da terrore, 
di molti abbia timore, and rags heal 
wounds; and they have, at all 
events, as good a eine of getting 
to heaven as any of the signori, 
for one doesn’t go there in a car- 
riage, and a hammer of gold won't 
break heaven's gate. 

The bitterness of some of the 
foregoing must in great measure 
have arisen from the social inegquali- 
ties and unhappy political condition 
of the country, foe a naturally light- 
hearted and kindly spirit seems to 
live in’ the following —‘ Laughter 
does gootl to the blood,’ so that, as 
Autolycus ‘sings :— 

The merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


* That carrying the crucifix in a procession is deemed a troublesome under- 
taking, appears from this—II Cristo e i lanternoni, toccan sempre ai pid minchioni. 

+ These two are combined in the Greek Aci giAtiv dorep puohoovra, puotiv ct 
Gomep giijoovra. Ama tanquam osurus, oderis tanquam amaturus. 
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‘Every time you laugh,’ we are 
further told, ‘ you take a nail from 
your coffin ;’ ‘God helps merry 
fellows’ (gente allegra), asa popular 
Piedmontese song hath it :— 

Cheur gioios il ciel l’ayiuta, 
L’ &’n proverbi ben antich ; 
Sta rason chi la disputa 
L’? una testa d'arabich ! 

With natures so genial, with a 
country so beautiful, and a soil and 
climate that do not enforce that 
cruel struggle for life which, among 
the peasantry of less favoured re- 
gions, renders a cultivation of the 
imaginative faculty difficult, if not 
impossible, we may well expect to 
find poetry in the sayings of these 
Tuscans. And to some extent our 
expectation will not be disappointed. 
Although that striking one, ‘ Time 
is an inaudible file,’ is not found 
in the present collection, Signor 
Giusti gives us the lovely but un- 
translatable proverb on vainglory— 
La gloria acer e non grana. 
‘Which,’ says Dean Trench, speak- 
ing of its parallel in Spanish, ‘ would 
express this truth—namely, that 
vainglory can shoot up into stalk 
and ear, but can never attain to the 
full grain in the ear.’ And what 
grace and music are in this, on a 
special providence—Non si muove 
foglia che Dio non voglia (No 
leaf moves but God wills it). How 
bold is the imagery of these—‘ Age 
in love, winter in flower;’ ‘War 
begun, Hell unchained ;’ ‘ Hope is 
the bread of the unhappy ;’ and 
‘Fraud squats (cova) sane a good 
bargain,’ the right word in the 
right place, is surely as true in 
poetry as Mr. Layard’s tautologous 
aphorism is in politics. What 
pathos is in these; ‘To a shat- 
tered ship every wind is foul,’ 
and ‘Summer is the mother of the 
poor ;'—the mother of the poor,—is 
there not tenderness in that? What 
delight in external nature is evi- 
denced by this—‘ Better be bird of 
the wood than bird of the cage ;’ and 
this, so like the celebrated saying of 
the Douglases —‘ Better hear the 
nightingale sing than the rat gnaw.’ 
And how vividly this—‘ Under the 
white ash lives the burning coal,’ 
brings before us the fierce Sealien, 
pale with suppressed passion, and 
meditating that revenge which, at 
the end of an hundred years, shall 
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still (to use his own words) have 
its sucking-teeth (lattaiuoli). 

And here we may note the singu- 
lar fertility of fancy displayed by the 
Tuscan proverb-makers. For ex- 
ample, by our solitary ‘One swal- 
low does not make summer,’ they 
can place not only wna rondine non 
Sa primavera; but these also, ‘One 
flower does not make a garland ;’ 
‘One ear does not make a sheaf ;’ 
‘One basket of grapes does not 
make a vintage ;’ and finally, ‘ One 
devil does not make hell.’ But 
the point on which these proverbs 
testify with greatest foree to the 
poetic nature of the Italian, is the 
frequent use of the concrete (which 
‘smacks of the perennial’) in prefer- 
ence to the abstract. Where we, 
for instance, are contented with the 
mere statement of a fact in moral 
or intellectual life, such as ‘ Well 
begun is half done,’ the Tuscans 
say, ‘A beard washed is half shaven,’ 
Where we use a commonplace perso- 
nification, like ‘ Covetousness brings 
nothing home,’ they say, vigorously, 
Chi troppo abbraccia nullo stringe 
(who embraces too much grasps no- 
thing). And so, where we are 
satisfied with saying ‘ A burnt child 
dreads the fire,’ the same thing 
from which it has suffered, the ima- 
ginative Italian, with a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of fear, and 
its tendency to become exaggerated, 
observes that ‘ A scalded dog dreads 
cold water,’ or that ‘He who has 
met with snakes fears lizards.’ 

The poetical proverbs of the Tus- 
cans are, however, inferior, both in 
number and quality, to their hu- 
morous and ealirical sayings. This 
may possibly be accounted for by 
the facilities enjoyed by Italians of 
clothing any poetical thought in 
harmonious metrical language ; pos- 
eibly by their sensitiveness to such 
scoffs as Poeti, pittori, strologi e 
musici fanno una gabbia di matti 
(Poets, painters, astrologers, and 
musicians, make up a cage of mad- 
men). What quiet humour lurks in 
this: ‘ Does thy neighbour annoy 
thee, lend him a zechin,’—a saying 
which may recal the loveable simple- 
tonianism in Goldsmith's Vicar, and 
his artful method of getting rid of a 
disagreeable visitor. What quaint 
grotesqueness there is in this— 
* Pence stand cap in hand,’ ready 
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to bid good-bye to us; and in this, 
on the necessity of assimilating our- 
selves somewhat to those with whom 
we have to associate: ‘ With awls 
one must be a bodkin.’ How deli- 
cately satirical is this on ‘cheap 
humilities’—‘ One may go a-foot 
when one has a good horse in one’s 
stable ;’ and how deserved, unhap- 
pily, is the sarcasm of the following: 
5 When a tree has fallen, all run to 
make logs ;"* ‘ At a ruined altar no 
candles are lighted ;’ ‘The favour 
gained, the saint derided;’ and ‘He 
who has property has relations.’ 
Showers of satiric arrows are aimed 
at national peculiarities, the Ger- 
man, be sure, not escaping. We 
shall only quote this good-humoured 
allusion to Teutonic bibulousness : 
*To drink wine like a German—in 
the morning, zeat ; at dinner, with- 
out water; at supper, as it comes 
from the bottle.’ The Italian cities, 
also, are, to use a word of Isaac 
Disraeli’s, pelted with sarcastic pro- 
verbs. Our readers will remember 
the Cremaschi brusa-Cristi. At 
home, the clergy especially come in 
for hard knocks. Doctors of the 
law (whose robes, it is said, are 
lined with the obstinacy of clients), 
physicians, advocates, attorneys, 
fools, and millers (‘the last to die of 
famine’), are all lashed with impar- 
tial severity. Women, too, are 
treated with much want of gallantry 
—these proverbial philosophers 
availing themselves of the fact, that 
in their tongue moglie rhymes to 
doglie, and endeavouring to esta- 
blish the reasonableness of bringing 
the two words together. One of 
the scoffs at females has, however, 
much truth in it: ‘ Wise on a sud- 
den, fools on reflection,’ arising, as 
it does, from one main difference 
between the sexes in their respective 


* Arbore dejecta quivis ligna colligit. 
+ Before leaving this head we should notice a few proverbs which, though 
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modes of considering a question of 
right or wrong, a woman being 
more likely to be right by clinging 
to her intuitions than by acting on 
the result of any subsequent exer- 
cise of her reflective powers. And 
there is some humour in this sug- 
gestion of a man’s despair at the 
impossibility of understanding a 
woman, when it is her interest to 
conceal her true character: ‘In 
buying horses and taking a wife, 
shut thine eyes and commend thy- 
self toGod.’ The satire of Seeman 
does not even spare those who pro- 
duced them. How many mournful 
Italian patriots will now admit the 
truth contained in these sayings: 
‘Who serves the commons, serves 
no one,’ and ‘ Whoso builds on the 
people, builds on the sand.’+ 

In considering the Wisdom of 
these proverbs, we should note that, 
besides a host of shrewd saws and 
homely apophthegms, such as those 
of which most national collections 
consist, this Tuscan raccolta is rich 
in some sayings of a startling depth 
and beauty. Consider only these 
two: A chi veglia tutto si rivela, and 
Chi vuol sapere la verita lo domandi 
alla purita, and how they set forth 
the necessary connexion between 
moral purity and the intellectual 
labour to which God grants success, 
the final uplifting of the veil to all 
that watch in faith. What truth 
and manifold applicability lie in 
this: Chi non arde non incende 
(‘ Who doth not burn, doth not in- 
flame’). What grand Goethean tole- 
rance is here: Chi pit intende pits 
perdona—so long, at least, as the 
saying is not distorted into an ap- 
proval of the counterfeit humility 
that shrinks from all judging of 
moral evil.t And what love of 
knowledge must live in a people 


humorous or satirical enough, are yet so coarsely apparelled in their national cos- 


tume as to render Roman tunics desirable. In the construction of these we have 
aimed at closeness of fit rather than classicality of form. The first girds at our 
tendency to find excuse for the vilest acts of those who have once become our 
favourites : the others require nocomment. 1. Bonam consequere existimationem : 
comminge lectum: dicetur te sudisse. 2. Egeni superbié nates sibi detergit 
Sathanas. 3. Qui adverso vento mingit subuculam madefacit. 4. In rationem 
cacat vis. 5. In canem senescentem mingunt lupi. 

~ On which see some wise words in Mr. Henry Taylor's Notes from Life, fourth 
edition, p. 33. There are two Tuscan proverbs connected with this subject: ‘ Who 
pardons the sinner wrongs the saint,’ and ‘ To a wicked dog a short rope,’ which we 
commend to all who doubt that ‘in loosing the rope of the gallows we should 
simply be lengthening the tether of the ruffian.’ 
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with sayings like these upon their 
lips: E' meglio esser mendicante che 
ignorante, and ‘ Blessed is the city 
whose prince is learned.’ 

Turning now to the hints these 

roverbs supply for our guidance 
in practical life, we may mention 
those on silence. We are all fami- 
liar with, ‘Talkers sow, the silent 
reap, setting forth as it does the 
profitableness of quiet listening, as 
well as with that other on the safety 
of silence: J/ tacere non fu mai 
scritto (Silence was never written). 
Here, however, are four others, not 
unworthy of a place beside them: 
‘ Silent tongue, speaking deeds ;’ ‘ A 
long tongue, a short arm;’ ‘ Words 
are female, deeds male ;’ and ‘ The 
worst wheel is that which creaks.’ 
Excellent, too, is the preaching of 
contentment and resignation in 
these: ‘ Better an ass that carries 
you than a horse that throws you ;’ 
‘He that holds the ladle helps the 
soup as he likes;’ and ‘He that 
embarks with the devil must put 
up with his company.’ This last is 
also suggestive of the necessity of 
caution, and on this point we meet 
with numerous dicta: ‘If you are 
in a hurry, sit down;’ ‘Think much, 
speak little, write less ;’ ‘Mouth shut, 
eyes open;’ and ‘ When the fox is 
preachmg, hens beware.’ But that 
over-caution which defeats its own 
ends is blamed in ‘ He that looks at 
every cloud never makes the jour- 
ney, and others; and the evils of 
that tendency to super-subtlety of 
speculation which results in inde- 
cision are well suggested in these : 
‘Who thins himself overmuch, 
breaks ;’ ‘ Who does not end think- 
ing, does not begin doing.’* 

Such words as these last might 
perhaps be thought to come more 
fitly under our next head —the 
Morality of the Tuscan proverbs ; 
inasmuch as the misuse of our 
mental gifts may well be regarded 
as savouring of injustice to our 
fellow-man, for whose sake they were 
all bestowed upon us. As touching, 
then, the ethical value of these 
say ings, we may first note some on 
selfishness, that commonest of all 
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offences against morality. Of these 
we find many, such as Mal com- 
mune mezzo gaudio,t which puzzle 
one to determine whether they are 
sincerely selfish, or only (to use 
Dean Trench’s words) detecting 
selfishness and laying it bare. 
Some, however, such as ‘ Foolish 
is he that torments himself to solace 
another,’ and ‘ When there is a fire 
in the neighbourhood, bring water 
to thine own house,’ are avowed 
rexchments of a hard-hearted self- 
ove. That some such unworthy 
sayings should occur in a large 
collection like the present is of 
course to be expected; every log 
has its worm, every grain its bran. 
But they are inconsiderable in 
number, and well counter-weighed 
by many noble words on charity 
and friendship. ‘No man,’ say the 
Tuscans, ‘ever became poor through 
giving alms.’ ‘ Better a pain in the 
pocket than the heart.’ ‘God is 
treasurer toa charitable man’—for 
has he not laid up for himself trea- 
sures in heaven? Note, too, L’avere 
é non solamente di chi Uha (Havings 
are not only his that has), with its 
suggestion of the duties as well as 
the rights of property. And how 
senseless the vice of avarice is made 
to appear by these words :-—‘ Our 
last garment is made _ without 
pockets,’ and ‘ The miser does good 
only when he dies.’ 

Let it not be thought, however, 
that such reproofs of parsimony are 
inconsistent with the condemnation 
of extravagance or the praise of an 
honourable frugality. On the 
contrary, we are told that ‘ He who 
flings gold away with his hands 
seeks it with his feet’—wandering 
forth in beggary or exile. Again, 
Lo sparagno ¢il primo guadagno, 
‘One must sow with the hand 
and not with the sack,’ and so on 
in a strain of simple wisdom with 
which Poor Richard would have been 
delighted. And other work-a-day 
virtues, such as constancy, energy, 
and perseverance, are well recom- 
ae Thus, ‘The tree often 
transplanted is never laden with 
fruit ;> ‘The tree does not fall at 


* The Servians have a good proverb on this mental tendency, so characteristic 
of Hamlet and Coleridge : ‘ Whilst the wise men ponder, the fools take the fortress.’ 
+ The Greeks said, Kowdy vavdywr roig rior rapapiSwy (common ship- 


wreck, consolation for all). 
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the first stroke ;’ ‘Work in jest, 
want in earnest ;’ and ‘ Only they 
that fight are crowned,’ a word that 
yields its higher meaning when 
applied to the struggles of spiritual 
life. What manful self-reliance 
speaks out in this: ‘A good anvil 
does not fear the hammer.’ How 
this—‘ A good knight is never at a 
loss fora lance’—suggests the wealth 
of resource in every valiant heart ; 
and how noble is this identification 
of the dictates of honour with the 
will of God: Chi sprezza lonore 
sprezza Dio* (Whoslighteth honour, 
slighteth God). Menwith such brave 
thoughts in them would naturally 
scorn the cowardice of concealment 
or lying. ‘ One should speak,’ they 
say, ‘with heart in hand.’ Chi teme 
di dire non & degno di fare (Who 
fears to speak is unworthy to do). 
‘Truth,’ again, ‘is the daughter of 
Time ;’*Truthandoilcometo the top;’ 
* Truth may droop but never perish’ 
—for is she not hija de Dios, God's 
daughter, as the Spaniards say? 
But, as to lies—lies have short legs; 
lies are lame ; lies never grow old. 
Such are the expressions of the 
Tuscans’ faith in the shameful fall 
and early death of falsehood. 

Constant, brave, truthful, and 
self-respecting as must be the bulk 
of the people with whom such say- 
ings are household words, we may 
well believe that friendship would 
attain to a noble development among 
them. And that such is the case 
may, we think, fairly be inferred 
from their proverbs on this subject. 
On the choice of a friend we are 
warned that, ‘He is a bad friend 
that is a foe to himself,’ and that 
Duro con duro non fa buon muro 
(Hardwithhard makes nogood wall), 
indicating as this does the desirable- 
ness of a certain dissimilarity be- 
tween those who would cleave to- 
gether in firmest friendship, as the 
wise singer chants to a kindred 
spirit :— 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 

But he was rich where I was poor, 
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And he supplied my want the more 

As his unlikeness fitted mine. 

Then, on one natural result of 
community of sorrow, ‘ Friendships 
are made in prison,’ so always that 
the prisoners are capable of friend- 
ship, as is surely the case with many 
in the gaols of Austrian Italy and 
Naples at the presentday. To pre- 
serve our friend’s affection we are 
enjoined to ‘ Respect him in his pre- 
sence, praise him in his absence, 
help him in his need.’ Then, on the 
inestimable value of true friendship, 
when thus preserved, we find man 
words, such as ‘ One friend is wort 
a hundred relations,’ or, in another 
form, ‘Heart is worth more than 
blood ;’ and this beautiful one, 
‘ Friends have their purses tied with 
a spider’s thread,’ suggesting, as it 
does, like the Greek, ra trav ditov 
xowa, complete freedom of partici- 

ation, not alone in material wealth, 
But in all treasurous thoughts and 
een. From such recognition 
of the worth and happiness of friend- 
ship grew not only that belief in the 
essential sociality of man which gave 
rise to the old Greek, ‘One man, no 
man,’ ‘One God, many friends,’ and 
our Tuscan, ‘Compagnia d’uno, com- 
pagnia di niuno ; compagnia di due, 
compagnia di Dio, &c., but also the 
sonnet addressed by the greatest of 
the Tuscans to his poet-friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti, of which the following 
is an inadequate translation :— 
Guido, I wish that Lappo, thou and I 
Were borne away by some sweet wizard- 
rie. 
And seton boarda barque that o’er the sea 
In any wind at our free-will should fly ! 
Then no mischance, nor any churlish 
weather, 
Should wield the power to impede our 
way; 
But 7 not to part would grow 
and stay 
Thro’ alwaysliving in one mind together. 


And might the gracious wizard bring us 
there 


Thy Vanna, Bicé and our Lappo's queen, 
Whose number on my roll is twice 
fifteen !+ 





* The gracious tact and dignity which we should naturally expect to find among 


men with such a saying appear in the following: E meglio esser cortese morto che 
villan vivo (Better be a courteous corpse than a living boor) ; Una cortesia 2 un 
Jiore (A courtesy is a flower) ; Donare é onore, pregare é dolore (To give is honour, 
to entreat is grief); and we are told non nominare la fune in casa dell’ impiccato, 
(not to mention the halter in the house of him that was hanged), and even ‘ not to 
remind the devil of the cross.’ 

+ Dante alludes to a list which he had made of the most beautiful ladies in 
Florence, Bice is his loving word for Beatrice. 
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Then, ever rapt in love-discourses rare, 

Each of the damosels would feel con- 
tent, 

As we should, I am very confident. 

Fine as were some of the sayings 
of the ancient Latins on friendship, 
for want of Christianity and northern 
reverence for woman they could 
never have produced such proverbs 
on Love as we find in any modern 
Italian collection.* Besides that 
well-known one, ‘ He who has love 
in his heart has spurs in his sides,’ 
we find, in this book of Giusti’s, 
‘Love knows no measure ;’ ‘ Love 
warms more than a thousand fires ;’ 
‘Who would be loved must love’ 
(with which may be compared 
Dante’s Amor che a nullo amato 
amar perdona), and ‘ Love is neither 
bought nor sold, but love is given 
to guerdon love,’ setting forth the 
energy of a loving heart, the unpur- 
chaseableness of love and its mea- 
sureless faith and devotion. And 
how pure and chivalrous is the 
chime of this, Di buone armi 2 ar- 
mato chi da buona donna ¢ amato— 
words that the Red-cross Knight 
might have sung when parting with 
Una. 

It may well be imagined that 
men with such high views of their 
relations to their fellow-creatures 
will not be found backward in con- 
fessing the goodness and wisdom of 
the ways of God. What faith in 
the divine all-mercifulness is here— 
Gest piglia tutti—Christ lays hold 
of all; or, as Dante sings :— 

La bonta& divina ha s) gran braccia, 
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though truly the proverb may 
suggest righteous retribution as 
well as ultimate forgiveness. What 
reliance on God’s wisdom is mani- 
fested in this assertion of the neces- 
sity of identifying our wills with 
His: Bisogna volere quel che Dio 
vuole. And how vividly the con- 
sequences of warring with His will 
are suggested by this: ‘He that 
flings stones at God aims them at 
his own head.’ The Greek proverb, 
of which this reminds one—és rdv 
ovpavoy rogevers (Thou shootest thine 
arrows at heaven)—merely indicates 
the folly of a theomachos, without 
alluding to the swift retribution he 
is sure to meet with. And this, 
‘ Who has God for a friend has the 
saints in his pocket,’ though a fami- 
liar, is not anirreverent expression 
of the uselessness of intervention 
between man and his Creator. What 
humble acknowledgment is here of 
our deficiency in autoplastic power: 
‘We are all clay, and God is the 
otter.” Humble too are the con- 
essions that ‘Whoso knows without 
Christ knows nothing’ (involving as 
this does an acknowledgment of the 
nullity of instruction as the means 
of education when unpervaded by 
a spirit of faith and righteousness), 
and that Chi ha ad aver bene, dor- 
mendo gli viene—as the Psalmist 
says, ‘Itis vain for you to rise up 
early, to sit up late, to eat the bread 
of sorrow, for this He giveth His 
beloved during sleep.t 
But let it not be deemed that 
either bodily or spiritual inactivity 


Che prende cid che si rivolve a lei, 


is lauded by these Tuscan proverbs : 


* We know of but one noble pagan proverb on love—and this a Greek one: 
Movoiriy tpwe Cddone, KavTi¢ Gpovsog y Td zoiv, with which compare the Italian 
Di tutti le arti maestro 2 Vamore (Love is the master of all arts). 


+ Ps. cxxvii. 2. In the last clause we have followed the translation of this 
difficult passage given by De Wette in his Commentar iiber die Psalmen. Heidel- 
berg: 1836, p. 606. Compare the Greek proverb, Evdovre wiprog ainsi (the 
sleeper’s fishing-basket takes), and the Latin, Dormienti rete trahit, and the follow- 
ing story from Plutarch (Sylla), for a reference to which we are indebted to the 
Lessons on Proverbs; ‘ Sylla did not as Timotheus ATHENIAN, the sonne of Conon, 
had done; who, when his adversaries and ill-willers did attribute his noble deeds 
vato the favour of Fortune, and did paint Fortune in tables, that brought him all 
the cities taken and snared in nets whilest he slept, he tooke it in verie ill part, and 
was marvellous angrie with them that did it, saying, that they robbed him of the 
glorie that iustly belonged vnto him. Wherefore one day when this Timotheus 
was returned from the warres with great victories, after he had openly acquainted 
the ATHENIANS with the whole discourse of his doings in his voyage, he sayd vnto 
them,—My Lords of ATHENS, Fortune hath had no part in all this which I have 
told vnto you. Hereupon the gods, it should seem, were so angrie with this foolish 
ambition of TJimotheus, that he never afterwards did any worthie thing, but all 
went vtterly against the haire with him: vntill at the length he came to be so 


hated of the people, that in the end they banished him from ATHENS.’—North’s 
Plutarch’s Lives, p. 467. London. 1612. 
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‘A lazy man,’ we find, ‘is the 
devil’s bolster’'—for the sluggard 
may well be represented as yielding 
rest to one who knows so well the 
spontaneity and constancy of the 
upgrowth of sin in the souls of the 
indolent.* And hardly shall we 
find a dehortation from sloth of 
either kind stronger than this :— 
‘Labour as if thou wert to live 
alway, but pray as if thou wert to 
die this day,’ which proverb is 
quoted by Jeremy Taylor in his 
Holy Living, and seems to have 
roused him to surpass it in vigour : 

Do all the parts of your duty as ear- 
nestly as if the salvation of all the 
world, and the whole glory of God, and 
the confusion of all devils, and all that 
you hope or desire, did depend upon 
every one action. 

This may well be compared with 
the exhortation delivered seven 
hundred years ago by the Rabbi 
Jehudah Ben Samuel Hallevi:— 
How long in lap of childhood wilt thou 

sleep ? 

Remember youth, like chaff, has flown 
away. 

Does Life’s spring last for ever? 
and reap! 

Lo Eld, foreboding, draweth nigh to-day. 

Shake off the world as birds astir at dawn 

Shake from their wings the drenching 
dews of night ; 

O flee and seek from sin deliverance, 

From earthly vanities that with the might 

Of waves surround thee from the Rock 
withdrawn. 

Among the righteous souls to Him ad- 
vance 

Who spareth not to pour His stream of 

Love and Light. + 

These solemn words of the great- 
est poet of the Spanish Jews may 
fitly guide us to our closing subject, 
and now, in one sense, la vita cerca 
la morte. We remember hearing 
one of our true prophets observe, 
that the views of death held by men 
ofany intellectual power were gene- 
rally characteristic, and that he al- 
ways, therefore, sought to discover 
them. The Tuscans seem to love 
chiefly to contemplate the inevit- 
ableness of death (i/ primo passo 
che ci conduce alla vita ci conduce 
alla morte), its correspondence with 
the righteousness or unrighteous- 
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ness of the life that it vanquishes 
(chi ben vive, ben muore, Who 
lives well dies well,—Qualis vita, 
finis ita), the perfect peace in 
which it results; but especially the 
removalof social inequalities effected 
by it. ‘Six feet of earth,’ they say, 
‘make us all equal:’ ‘An hundred 
years hence tow will be worth as 
much as flax.’ But the most note- 
worthy of their proverbs on this 
subject is drawn from chess: ‘ At 
the end of the game, the king as well 
as the pawn goes into the bag’—a 
saying that, with its mournful depth 
of humour, might have been uttered 
by Thackeray himself. Riickert 
sings — 

A leaf upon the Tree of Life, I tremble— 

s00n awa 
The blast of Death will bear me: but 
the Tree will stand for aye, 

The two utterances are sufficiently 
characteristic: Riickert, like a true 
German, consoling himself with the 
thought that though the individual 
perish, Life, as a great whole, will 
still remain productive; while the 
unmetaphysical southern clearly ex- 
presses a belief in the permanence 
of form, and in our capability of re- 
appearing on other boards, whenso- 
ever it shall please the gods to take 
us out of the bag, and again amuse 
themselves with our combinations. 

And now we must conclude. Zer- 
ram vides, Thou seest land. Hereof, 
as Lord Coke would say, this little 
taste shall suffice. We have shown, 
we trust, that the land of Dante and 
Giotto excels in plebeian proverbs, 
as it does in noblest poetry and art. 
We are sure that our readers will 
rejoice in the proofs furnished by 
this book of Giusti’s that the minds 
of the Tuscan people are still in a 
state of vigorous vitality, that there 
are still writers in Tuscany capable 
of appreciating the worth and beauty 
of their countrymen’s simple say- 
ings. Of these we have cos set 


forth a goodly number ; and should 
any one complain that our com- 
ments are obscure, or our transla- 
tions vapid, let us remind him that 
Chi vuol dell’ acqua chiara vada 
alla fonte, and so bid him heartily 
farewell. 


* One of Torriano’s proverbs deserves to be quoted here: Chi fatica é tentato 
da un demonio, chi sta in otio da mille (who labours is tempted by one devil, but 


who stands idle by a thousand). 


+ See Die Religiise Poesie der Juden in Spanien. 


Berlin, 1845. p. 109. 


Von Dr. Michael Sachs. 
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TICKET OF LEAVE. 


OHN BULL is doubtless a 
magnificent creature; generous, 

brave, persevering, industrious, and 
all the rest of it. He flies to succour 
or avenge a case of oppression, do- 
mestic or foreign, as if he had the 
wings of his colossal Nineveh proto- 
type. But he is also subject, like 
Nabucho, to occasional fits of mad- 
ness; and then he is as smoky and 
fiery as the bulls that Jason had to 
tame,—tossing and goring whatever 
comes in his way. Nor is he with. 
out his fits of softness—especially 
for criminals, whom he cherishes at 
times, and thinks that he is reform- 
ing scoundrels by kindness, till he 
finds a garotte round his neck, a 
life-preserver—lucus a non lucendo 
—at his head, a knife at his throat, 
or a bullet in his thorax; and then 
he snorts and roars, and lastly looks 
very blank, as he remembers an 
old and homely, but true proverb, 
though terribly in the rearward of 
the fashion,—‘ Save a thief from the 
gallows and he’ll cut your throat.’ 
For the thief has long since been 
relieved from his wholesome dread of 
the leafless tree that never blossoms, 
though it still occasionally bears 
bitter fruit, notwithstanding the 
strenuous attempts of Humani- 
tarians to cut it down. In the last 
century it was the fashion not to 
save criminals, but to run after them 
before the heroes suffered. To say 
nothing of Claude Du Val and his 
fair mourners, crowds of the no- 
bility and gentry thronged to visit 
‘Captain Sheppard’ in Newgate ; 
and there his portrait was painted 
by no less a person than Sir James 
Thornhill, and recorded in The 
British Journal of November 28, 
1724, in poetry worthy of the painter 
and painted :— 
Thornhill, ‘tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name ; 
To make the form elude the grave, 
And Sheppard from oblivion save. 


Tho’ life in vain the wretch implores, 
An exile on the farthest shores, 

Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 

And bids the dying robber live. 

This piece to latest time shall stand, 
And show the wonders of thy hand. 
Thus former masters grac’d their name, 
And gave egregious robbers fame. 


Apelles Alexander drew, 

Cesar is to Aurelius due, 

Cromwell in Lely’s works doth shine, 

And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in 
thine. 


Apelles and Thornhill! 


Powers 
Eternal, such names mingled ! 


After all, Jack was the greater 
man, in his way, of the two. How 
things come round in cycles. Every- 
body knows the run at the Adelphi 
consequent on Harrison Ainsworth’s 
exciting novel; but everybody does 
not know that Jack’s exploits were 
closely followed by Harlequin Shep- 
pard, a Night Scene in Grotesque 
Characters, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, with scenes ‘ painted 
from the real places of action ;’ and 
that afterwards a farce, in three 
acts, with the title of The Prison: 
Breaker; or, the Adventures of 
John Sheppard, was printed. It is 
true that this farce was never acted 
at any of the theatres, the author- 
ities, or the better feeling of the 
public, interposing; as when the 
same causes interfered to stop the 
exhibition of Weare’s murder at 
one of the Surrey theatres, with the 
identical gray horse that drew the 
gig down the fatal lane. But after 
The Prison- Breaker had lain a long 
while neglected, it appeared, inter- 
mixed with songs and catches, at 
Bartlemy Fair, under the name of 
The Quaker’s Opera—why, the 
‘buttonless’ men in drab may per- 
haps be able to explain. 

or was this all. Some Spurgeon 
of that day thus improved the occa- 
sion on a Sabbath evening :— 

Now my beloved, what a melancholy 
consideration it is that men should show 
so much regard for the preservation of 
a poor perishing body, that can remain 
at most but a few years; and at the 
same time be so unaccountably negli- 
gent of a precious soul which must 
continue to the age of eternity! O 
what care! what pains! what diligence, 
and what contrivances are made use 
of for, and laid out upon, these frail 
and tottering tabernacles of clay! when, 
alas! the nobler part of us is allowed so 
very small a share of our concern, that 
we scarce will give ourselves the trouble 
of bestowing a thought upon it. 

We have a remarkable instance of 
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this in a notorious malefactor, well 
known by the name of Jack Sheppard! 
What amazing difficulties has he over- 
come! what astonishing things has he 
performed, for the sake of a stinking, 
miserable carcase, hardly worth hang- 
ing! How dexterously did he pick the 
padlock of his chains with a crooked 
nail! How manfully did he burst his 
fetters asunder, climb up the chimney, 
wrench out an iron bar, break his way 
through a stone wall, and make the 
strong doors of a dark entry fly before 
him, till he got upon the leads of the 
prison! and then, fixing a blanket to 
the wall with a spike he stole out of 
the chapel, how intrepidly did he de- 
scend to the top of the turner’s house, 
and how cautiously pass down the 
stairs, and make his escape at the street 
door! 

O that ye were all like Jack Shep- 
pard! Mistake me not, my brethren,—I 
don’t mean in a carnal, but in a spiritual 
sense,—for I purpose to spiritualize 
these things. . . . What a shame it 
would be if we should not think it worth 
our while to take as much pains, and 
employ as many deep thoughts, to save 
our souls, as he has done to preserve his 
body ! 

Let me exhort you, then, to open the 
locks of your hearts with the nail of 
repentance; burst asunder the fetters 
of your beloved lusts ; mount the chim- 
ney of hope; take from thence the bar of 
good resolution ; break through the stone 
wall of despair, and all the strongholds 
in the dark entry of the valley of the 
shadow of death; raise yourselves to 
the leads of divine meditation ; fix the 
blanket of faith with the spike of the 
church; let yourselves down to the 
turner’s house of resignation, and des- 
cend the stairs of humility. So shall 
you come to the door of deliverance 
from the prison of iniquity, and escape 
the clutches of that old executioner, the 
Devil, who goeth about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. 


Those were the days when Sarah 
Malcolm dressed herself in red to 
sit to Hogarth, two days before her 
execution ;* and Horace Walpole 
secured the picture, for which five 
guineas were paid,—a price less 
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than a good copy of the print would 
now produce; when mezzotintos of 
every notorious malefactor, from 
Jack Sheppard to Colonel Charteris, 
made the fortune of printsellers. 
The mezzotint of the Colonel repre- 
sented him as he stood at the bar, 
with his thumbs tied, and was ac-+ 
companied by the well-known lines. 
This print has become very scarce ; 
but Hogarth helped to record the 
Colonel's infamy, and spread it far 
and wide, by introducing him and 
John Gourley, one of his servants 
and panders, who swore for his 
master through thick and thin at 
the trial, in the first picture and 
rint of the series of the ‘ Harlot’s 
ogress.’ These six pictures, which 
were purchased by Alderman Beck- 
ford for fourteen guineas each, and 
were burnt in his house at Fonthill, 
(1765,) would, if now in existence, 
bring pounds instead of the shillings 
given by the Alderman.t 

The continuing mania of thronging 
to see notorious convicts, is manifest 
from the following extract of a letter, 
from the possessor of the portrait of 
Sarah M tors to Sir Horace Mann, 
dated Arlington-street, October 18, 
1750:— 

Robbing is the only thing that goes 
on with any vivacity, though my friend 
Mr. M‘Lean is hanged. The first Sun- 
day after his condemnation, three thou- 
sand people went to see him ; he fainted 
away twice with the heat of his cell. 
You can’t conceive the ridiculous rage 
there is of going to Newgate, and the 
prints that are published of the male- 
factors, and the memoirs of their lives 
and deaths set forth with as much 
parade as—as—Marshal Turenne’s ; we 
have no generais worth making a 
parallel. 

The ‘friend’ whose execution is 
here noticed, was the celebrated 
highwayman alluded to in that part 
of the Long Story where the poet 
describes his condition on finding 
himself in the presence of ‘ the 
Peeress :’ 


* Tn Fleet-street, 7th March, 1733. 
+ Charteris, who was found guilty, was pardoned; the condition apparently 
being a handsome settlement which he made on Ann Bond, the Lancashire Witch, 
who prosecuted him. He died in Scotland on the 24th of February, 1731-2, in the 


fifty-seventh year of his age. 


The somewhat ostentatious account of his death in 


the newspapers was followed by the celebrated epitaph. Charteris, or ‘Chartres,’ 
as Pope and Arbuthnot print the name, was twice condemned and pardoned, 
according to Warburton, who records the riot at his funeral, with an accom- 
paniment of dead dogs, and makes the Colonel's age sixty-two.—See the note to 


Pope's Moral Essays, vol. iii, p. 218. 


Warburton’s edition. 
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But soon his rhetoric forsook him, 

When he the solemn hall had seen ; 
A sudden fit of ague shook him, 

He stood as mute as poor Maclean. 

Hogarth has introduced the grin- 
ning skeleton of the felon pointing 
at the hard-featured president who 
superintends the dissection of Tom 
Nero, in the last print of the ‘ Four 
Stages of Cruelty.’ 

As long as criminals were either 
‘worked off’—it is shocking to 
read for what comparatively small 
offences so many iieniomed ‘His 
Majesty’s plantations’ were open as 
a drain for the felon-stream, crime, 
especially violent crime, was in 
some degree kept under. But the 
time was now approaching when 
the young giant on the other side 
of the Atlantic was to rise in his 
strength, and break the chain that 
bound him, as Samson broke his 
bonds before he was shorn of his 

wer. The ‘plantations’ were no 
onger His Majesty’s, and though 
the halter was vigorously plied, it 
was impossible to hang everybody. 
Gaols were filled to fever-point ; 
but sentences expired, if the felons 
did not, and the latter were turned 
out to prey upon society. The 
stoppage of the American outfall 
was soon severely felt. 

If it were not for the sad reality 
of the case, brought home, as it now 
is, to us, it would be amusing to 
trace its effect upon the sprightly 
owner of Strawberry Hill. At first, 
we have him making himself and his 
correspondents merry with the fears 
of a fidgety female neighbour, and 
the firing of her guns at night, with 
a view to frighten robbers. But 
matters soon became rather too 
serious for merriment; and at last 
we find him writing from his classical 
toyshop to the Countess of Ailes- 
bury, on the 25th of June, 1778: 

Poor Mrs. Clive has been robbed 
again in her own lane, as she was last 
year; and has got the jaundice, she 
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thinks with the fright. I don’t make 
a visit without a blunderbuss, so one 
might as well be invaded by the French. 


Again, on the 3rd of October, 
1782, he writes from Strawberry 
Hill to the Earl of Strafford : 

When none reform themselves, little 
good is to be expected. We see, by the 
excess of highwaymen, how far evils 
will go before any attempt is made to 
cure them. I am sure, from the mag- 
nitude of this inconvenience, that I am 
not talking merely like an oldman, I 
have lived here above thirty years, and 
used to go everywhere round, at all 
hours of the night, without any precau- 
tion. I cannot now stir a mile from 
my own house after sunset without one 
or two servants with blunderbusses. 


When things come to the worst, 
we are told that they will mend. A 
place was found 

For the king to send his thieves to.* 
Botany Bay was discovered, though 
the golden bough was not. The 
patrol was established; and soon 
crime sank from violence to pett 
larceny, fraud, and forgery, wit 
comparatively rare exceptions. 

And so we went on gliding 
smoothly enough; judges either 
congratulating grand juries on the 
state of the calendar, or, if it hap- 
pened to be numerically heavy, on 
the light character of the offences. 
We have changed all that. 

The southern colony ‘grew and 
it grew,’ till, naturally enough, it 
showed a disposition to kick down 
the ladder which had helped to 
make it so great, and build it up to 
a stronghold of power. ‘It was too 
bad. that it was still to be the re- 
cipient of the outcasts of the mother 
country.’ There was some reason 
for this outcry; and any cry is sure 
to be caught at as a parliamentary 
prize, where so many are struggling 
to rise from the slough of insignifi- 
cance. Then came the fulfilment 
of Sir Roderick’s prophecy, and if 
there had been any hesitation left, 


* From a street ballad generally sung—and upon one occasion, if we are not 
misinformed, in the hearing of Sir Joseph himself—about that time :— 
Have you not heard of Captain Cook, 
That valiant commander; 
Likewise the Great Sir Joseph Banks, 
And Doctor Solander ? 
How they sailed the world around, 
And were perplex’d and teas’d so? 
And all to find a proper place 
For the King to send his thieves to. 


&e. & 
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that must have settled the matter. 
But is there no other place in an 
empire on which the sun never 
sets 

For the Queen to send her thieves to? 


Instead of looking for what might 
easily have been found, a too-willing 
ear was lent to the maudlin senti- 
mentality which is the curse of our 
time. 

The professors of this convict- 
benevolence have their reward. 
Some trade upon it, as certain 
felon-distributors of religious tracts 
did upon their apparent piety and 
charity. Many are really anxious 
to do good for its own sake. The 
mischief which both have done is 
incalculable. 

These worthies rejoice in the 
name of philanthropists; but the 
philanthropy, when analysed, turns 
out to be rather one-sided. The 
love is, not for the honest man, but 
for the thief; the compassion is, not 
for the family of the murdered man, 
but for the murderer. Honest 
poverty toils hard to keep life and 
soul together, and toils disregarded. 
Weak man! leave the crushing 
drudgery which furnishes you with 
the coarsest food and clothing, when 
your lordly fellow-worm will give 
you leavetotoil, orrewards you, when 
worn out, with a prize of the value 
of a fine at a police court, for having 
dragged up a family with pinching 
wages and seanty fare,— go, rob, 
murder, and a host of friends will 
rise to move heaven and the other 
— to save you, after sheriffs 

ave employed counsel to get you 
off in vain. ; 

Such philocleptists have the same 
affection for felons that Henry 
TIL. of France had for monks; till 
he found, too late, that a friar could 
on occasion carry a knife in his 
sleeve. In deference to such sym- 
pathizers was the ticket-of-leave 
system established. 

We will venture to say that there 
was no experienced practical man— 
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no man who knows how difficult it 
is for a eonvict to reform and take his 
place as a good citizen, if he is in- 
clined to do so—who did not at once 
see that this system must be a failure, 
followed by the worst consequences, 
Witha preventive Continental police, 
such as we hope never to see in 
England, such a system might work ; 
here it is impossible. 

‘But ours is a preventive police,’ 
as we have heard it said. 

It is no such thing; and with 
our institutions, it cannot be. It 
may prevent the trundling of hoops 
on the pavement and the pedestrian 
sale of oranges, but it does not 
prevent the burglary or the murder. 
A foreigner once said to us—‘I 
don’t understand your police. Our 
police officers know all the forgats 
and bad characters, and pounce upon 
them before they commit their pro- 
jected crime. Yours wait till the 

ouse is robbed or the murder com- 
mitted before they apprehend the 
criminal; and when ra have got 
the offender, he has every chance of 
escape. You have no regularly ap- 
pointed public prosecutor; he has 
generally astute legal advocates; 
and if he has not, officials, whose 
duty it is to pursue criminals, furnish 
him with one.’* 

This is but too true; and the only 
answer was, that he did not under- 
stand our Anglo-Saxon trim—that 
such a police would doubtless be 
more protective than ours, but that 
such a protection as his in his own 
country, would be purchased at the 
expense of our liberties. And here 
lies the danger. The public is 
aware that most, if not every one of 
the ticket-of-leave men who have 
spread the reign of terror in this 
well-lighted and crowded metropolis, 
are in the black list of the police, 
and wants to know why they are not 
taken up. The only remedy that 
we can suggest under the present 
circumstances, and until the system 
is, as it must be, put an end to— 


* We are promised a reform in the law,—as we have been ever since we can 


remember anything. 
what happens while the grass grows. 


In the mean time we have daily ocular demonstration of 
An appeal to our law courts is dreaded by 


every injured person ; and few are aware how much iniquity is borne and made 
matter of compromise rather than have recourse to tribunals which would leave the 


sufferers in the situation of the parties to Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. 


No wonder. 


Look at two of the cases now illustrating the sort of remedy given in our civil and 
criminal courts,—that of the British Bank, and the great bullion robbery ; in each 
of which the victims are fought with their own money. 
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though we are averse to particular 
legislation—is to pass an act upon 
the principle of the Vagrant Ret, 
but more stringent and specially ap- 
plicable, which, as we have had 
*The Black Act,’ may be called 
‘The Ticket-of-leave Act.’ 

But is there to be no reformation 
for criminals, no locus penitentia? 
Heaven forbid! though he has a 
very improvable acquaintance with 
human nature who does not know 
how difficult such a reform is. With 
an erring brother it may be possible ; 
but her own sex are too Salateidion 
to permit it to an erring sister for 
what is surely a much more venial 


fault than robbery. We all know 
what follows 


When lovely woman stoops to folly: 


The door is sternly shut. 

If felons are to be reformed, it is 
quite clear that the method cannot 
be by ticket of leave, with any secu- 
rity for the honest part of the com- 
munity. 

It would be ludicrous, if our posi- 
tion were not too serious, to observe 
the quiet audacity with which the 
advocates for the plan claim for it 
‘marked success ;’ when all London 
is frightened from its propriety; 
when hardly a day has passed at a 
police court without a charge against 
a ticket-of-leave man for some atro- 
city. We should have thought that 
‘Pinch him tighter—pinch him 
tighter,’ and actual cold-blooded 
murder, might have imported a 
doubt into the most humane mind. 
But no! The villains are hunting in 
packs, like the Mohocks of Queen 
Anne’s time, and the wolves; no 
one who is not armed has any chance 
after nightfall if he falls among 
them, and not much if he is; and 
this we are told is a ‘ marked suc- 


> 


cess, 

To what a state must this hitherto 
orderly metropolis be reduced, when 
the newspapers, even those which, 
rightly or wrongly, are supposed to 
be the organs of Government, advise 
the Queen’s subjects to return to 
the earliest state of society, when it 
flourished under 
The good old rule—the simple plan: 
That he should take who had the power, 
And he should keep who can; 


and exhorts us to take our protec- 
tion into our own hands, and go 
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armed. Our best possible publie in- 
structors have joined in a chorus of 
Arm, arm, ye brave! 


But just think what London would 
be with our ‘gents’ emulating their 
American cousins, and parading the 
streets with revolvers and bowie- 
knives, drunk or sober, prepared for 
any ‘ difficulty.’ 

One really is staggered at seein 
that, notwithstandig the fearful 
daily catalogue of ticket-of-leave 
crime, the system appears to be still 
in full operation. 

We take a case at random :— 


SourHwaRkK, THIS Dar. 


RospBeRy BY A TICKET-OF-LEAVE 
Convict.—George White, an ill-looking 
fellow, who has only within the last few 
days received his tieket of leave from 
Government, having been transported 
for seven years, was brought up in the 
eustody of Ainshaw, 507 A, charged 
with the following daring robbery :— 
William Lister, a lad in the employ of 
Mr. Putley, butcher, Blackman-street, 
Borough, stated that on the previous 
evening he was carrying a tray of meat 
on his shoulder to leave at different cus- 
tomers. While passing Dodson, the 
baker’s, the prisoner and another rushed 
out of a court adjacent, and nearly 
pushed him down. He then saw the 
prisoner snatch a large piece of beef off 
the tray and run away with it. Witness 
pursued him, and saw him drop it, and 
a minute or two afterwards he was in 
custody. 

The prisoner here denied having taken 
the beef. The reason he ran was because 
he saw other persons running. 

Police-constable 507 A said he took 
the prisoner into custody, and on search- 
ing him, found a ticket of leave in his 
pocket, which certified that the prisoner 
was tried in July, 1850, and transported 
for seven years, and that he was liberated 
on the 10th of the present month. 

Mr. Combe said he was surprised that 
such a character should have been 
allowed a ticket of leave. From the 
document handed to him by the con- 
stable, it appeared that the sentence 
would have expired in a few months; 
besides that, he perceived a piece of 
parchment attached to it, giving him a 
character. The latter set forth that 
‘George White’s conduct was rather 
good on the public works, but indifferent 
in the prison.’ Now, he should have 
thought that sufficient for the authorities 
to have detained him until the expiration 
of his sentence, and not send such a 
character loose on the world, with a 
ticket of leave. He asked : prisoner 

Cc s 
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when he was liberated from Portland 
prison ¢ 

The prisoner replied that his ticket of 
leave was dated the roth instant, but he 
was not liberated until the 15th. 

Mr. Combe— What, only out of prison 
a few days after suffering six years in 
penal servitude, and then commit a 
paltry robbery! What are you? 

Prisoner—Nothing at all, sir. 
ever, I deny taking the beef. 

Mr. Combe was not at all surprised 
at the numerous burglaries and garotte 
robberies being committed daily all over 
the metropolis, when such characters 
were allowed liberty with ticket of leave. 
In the present instance the liberated 
convict immediately returned to his old 
practices, without even making an at- 
tempt to gain an honest livelihood. He 
should commit him to Newgate for trial, 
and he hoped the judge who tried him 
would particularly notice his ticket of 
leave. * 

We think it fortunate that the 
robbery was paltry; and that Mr. 
George White—who appears to have 
belonged to the class of ‘ under- 
graduates ’ noticed by Horace Wal- 
no in a subsequent part of his 
etter to the Earl of Strafford from 
which we have given an extract— 
was stopped before he took his 
degrees. 

But is it not almost incredible 
that a man with such a character 
should have been let out with his 
ticket of leave and licence to plunder 
—in the face of the daily record of 
ticket-of-leave crime, crowned by 
poor Cope’s murder—just as the 
nights are the longest and darkest? 
Yet so it is. 

It would be a waste of valuable 
space to occupy it longer by cases of 
London ticket-of-leave outrage, when 
the whole town is justly in a state of 
alarm. We shall only remark that 
we have reason to know that the 
system never found favour with the 
judges or the magistrates of police- 
courts, or with any man capable of 
drawing an inference from bygone 
times. It was said of the Bourbons, 
on their return to France after their 
long exile, that they had learnt no- 
thing and forgotten nothing. Of us 
it may be said, with reference to 
this and some other matters, that 
we have learnt nothing and forgotten 
everything. 

Pass we now from the metropolis 


How- 


* Globe, 25th Nov., 1856. In The Times and other morning papers next day. 
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to the provinces. We will first 
call a witness who is a master of 
his facts, and knows what they are 
worth. 

Mr. Wilson Overend, the chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions held 
at Sheffield on the 2nd of December 
last, in his address to the grand jury, 
thus referred to the great increase 
of crime in the district, and to the 
ill effects attendant upon the release 
of convicts upon tickets of leave, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire :— 


He remarked that the number of 
prisoners for trial at these sessions was 
thirty-two, making, with twenty-five 
summary convictions, no less than fifty- 
seven convictions for felony in this dis- 
trict of the West Riding since the last 
sessions—a period of about six weeks, or 
an increase of twenty over the average 
number of cases at these sessions for the 
previous five years. He regretted to see 
that the county was now in a much 
worse condition as regarded crime than 
it had been in previous years. That 
fact was not discovered merely by what 
came before them, but the calendar for 
the ensuing assizes at York was the 
heaviest that had ever been known since 
the winter assizes came into operation. 
The crimes tried at the assizes, too, were 
of a more serious nature than those tried 
at that court—such as burglaries, frauds, 
robberies, &c. He would make a few 
remarks on the ticket-of-leave system. 
He was very much inclined to think that 
the ticket-of-leave system materially in- 
fluenced the amount of crime in this 
country; and as the system was not 
generally known he would explain it. 
Instead of committing prisoners for 
transportation, as was formerly done, 
they were now sent for penal servitude 
for a certain number of years; the 
number of years being much less than it 
was for transportation—for instance, four 
instead of seven; six instead of ten, and 
soon. When sent for penal servitude 
the prisoner was put in a cell by himself, 
where he was employed in some occupa- 
tion, and where he could not mix with 
the other prisoners. Every one con- 
ceived that that system would answer 
tolerably well; it would prevent them 
from associating with each other or get- 
ting a knowledge of each other; and by 
that means it was hoped that the asso- 
ciation of thieves might be broken off ; 
but an extraordinary regulation had 
now come into force which materially 
damaged, if not entirely destroyed, the 
ends in view. <A short period before 
they went out of prison they were 
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allowed to associate together, and they 
then came out, having knowledge of and 
acquaintance with each other. By that 
association an opportunity was afforded 
for them to relate to each other their 
exploits, and to make arrangements for 
meeting at a future period. That did 
not appear to be consistent with the 
original intention of the promoters of 
the ticket-of-leave system. The Govern- 
ment made another provision which it 
was thought would answer, and that was 
this :—every day that a prisoner behaved 
well a penny was put to his account; if 
he behaved very well, twopence a-day, 
and soon, At theend of the period for 
which he is sentenced to be confined, or 
when he is considered fit to be turned 
upon society, the money was divided. A 
suit of clothes was provided for him by 
Government; and before leaving he was 
asked where he wished to go, and, on 
receiving an answer, an officer was sent 
with him to the railway station to pay 
his fare and see him off. At that time 
he received half the money to which he 
was entitled, and if, at the expiration of 
three months from the date of leaving, 
he sent a character, signed by a magis- 
trate or clergyman, he got the other half. 
This was apparently a means of taking 
care of the ticket-of-leave man for the 
first three months after he left confine- 
ment; but after that period he was 
turned loose upon society, without any 
one to watch him, and he is left on the 
community subject simply to this regu- 
lation—that if he is found associating 
with disreputable people, he is sent back 
to finish the term of his sentence. But 
even here there was an anomaly. If a 
ticket-of-leave man happened to associate 
with thieves he was sent back to serve 
the remainder of his time; but if con- 
victed again of felony, and sentenced for 
a fresh period of penal servitude, then 
there was an end of the first. When 
men, therefore, saw that in effect there 
was no difference between the punish- 
ment for merely associating with thieves 
and actually committing fresh acts of 
felony, they preferred their former course 
of life, with the chance of escape from 
detection. The system was therefore, in 
that sense, a direct temptation to crime. 
But it was said that men were not turned 
loose upon society with tickets of leave 
until they had been trained and im- 
proved. But what were the facts? 
Why, since the Act passed there had 
been no less than one hundred and sixty 
ticket-of-leave men committed to the 
West Riding House of Correction at 
Wakefield for fresh crimes. That test 
showed whether the system was a good 
one or not. * 
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The advocates for the system rely 
on their statistics ; now there may be 
fallacy in figures as in other matters, 
or there would be no such dodge 
as cooking accounts to make things 

leasant ; but a man who relies on 
aeeat must be petrified, if he be not 
pnotene. by the array of numbers 
ere presented. 

Next, hear one of our most astute 

and experienced judges :— 


At the opening of the Special Winter 
Assizes for South Lancashire at Liver- 
pool, on Monday, Mr. Baron Alderson 
delivered an unusually lengthy charge, 
the principal topics of his address being 
the ticket-of-leave system, transporta- 
tion, and the reformation of criminals. 
After the usual complimentary phrases 
to the grand jury, his Lordship said :— 
‘Gentlemen, you will find a good many 
—I don’t know how many—cases, in 
which people have been pardoned, so to 
speak, and come back into the world 
with what is called at present a ticket 
of leave, which certainly seems to me— 
in its effects I mean—an unwise proposi- 
tion. They are let loose upon society; 
and the reason is, that it is impossible 
to keep persons for so long a time as 
they were usually transported for before 
in this country. People get tired; and 
then the chaplains of the gaols become 
extremely attentive; the offender turns 
up the white of his eyes, and pretends 
to be a converted sinner. The chaplain 
considers himself complimented on the 
effect of his administration, and recom- 
mends him to be set free. A pardon is 
given, which is nothing but an incen- 
tive ; and then you have the result in a 
greater number of crimes committed by 
these people, who are not really re- 
formed, but pretend to be so for the 
purpose of escaping punishment. Now, 
that transportation was subject to con- 
siderable evil, and required considerable 
reformation, was perfectly true; but it 
is, after all, the best punishment for the 
country which inflicts it, and for the 
criminal who receives it; for I believe 
it was perfectly well known that the 
persons who recovered a good name, 
and lived a decent and respectable life, 
formed a large per-centage of the total 
sent out; while of those who remain 
in this country, and who, after a time, 
are turned adrift, there is a very small, 
if not infinitesimal, per-centage only. 
They cannot obtain employment. What 
are they todo? You turn them among 
their old associates ; they have the cle- 
verness which belongs to that descrip- 
tion of persons, and they place them 


* The Times, Dec. 3, 1856. 
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selves at the head of some new gang. 
Then evil arises ; the men are punished, 
, for a second time, and it ends 
probably in death. Now, that is the 
fact. But turn him out in a colony, 
where the capital of the country requires 
an additional quantity of labour; the 
residents would take those persons more 
readily, and could avoid them with 
greater ease ; they would be rid of their 
old associates in England, and would 
go into a new place, where they might 
distinguish themselves, as they are really 
capable of doing, by their talents and 
conduct, and they would often recover 
themselves altogether, and become good 
men. With respect to your incorrigibles, 
you ought to keep them at home. ‘We 
have no right to inflict on the colonies 
people who are incapable of being re- 
formed in any country at all. The 
young criminals are to be reformed by 
reformatory schools, which are really 
doing great service, and I don’t wish to 
make any alteration in that respect. I 
speak of the adults, for whom the esta- 
blishment of the right system of trans- 
portation would be the greatest blessing 
that could be conferred upon them.’* 

Of the chaplains of the prisons we 
would speak with all kindness. They 
are, as a body, most exemplary, ever 
on the watch to catch a glimmer of 
repentance, and doing their utmost 
to awaken their wretched flock to a 
just sense of their condition. But 
the same experience that enables us 
to say this, compels us to add that 
they are frequently deluded by the 
sest imposition. Those who 

we had most to do with criminals, 
know that the most acute and 
cunning among them are the most 
perfect adepts at simulating repent- 
ance in prison. They soon become 
well up in their Bible and ‘ Scripture 
bits "—to use their language among 
themselves. Their acting is perfect 
—dquite free from transparency to 
any but a well-practised eye ;—so 
perfect that an uninitiated spectator 
need feel no shame at taking it for 
reality. The chaplain, good man, 
rejoices in the apparent success of 
his holy work; the gaol is very 
full, as it must be under the pre- 
sent system, our actor’s performance 


* The Times, Dec. 10, 1856. These observations were, at the end of the 
assizes, echoed in a presentment made by the Grand Jury, who, in conclusion, respect- 
fully offered to the learned Baron their grateful acknowledgments of the public 


service rendered by the seasonable and forcible ex 
deliberate judgment on this important matter. 
+ The Truand scene, terminating in the marriage of La Esmeralda. 
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is rewarded by a ticket of leave, 
and forth he goes, not only to 
recommence business, but to teach 
the rising generation to go and do 
likewise. Fagin’s establishment, 
Victor Hugo’s mannequin,f are not 
fables without foundation. Since 
the garotte has come into fashion, 
we have seen young thieves from 
such academies practising that 
mode of operation, which is effected 
by clinching the neck with the bent 
arm from behind, in open day and 
in a thoroughfare,—the garottee 
being of course the junior, and 
evidently not relishing ‘a pinch’ 
which paralysed him. 

It is impossible to have been long 
front to front with criminals of ali 
grades, without coming to the con- 
clusion that among them reformation 
is not the rule, but the exception. 
The same faces are presented at the 
bar after longer or shorter intervals. 
Evca if they succeed in getting for 
a short time into an honest line, 
they generally become tired of well- 
doing, and are either tempted or 
taunted back to their old occupation. 
We will illustrate this by a story 
told by one well known in his day, 
whose experience we will venture 
to say will bear out the sentence 
which commences this paragraph. 
Captain Chesterton, in his Revela- 
tions of Prison Life, thus writes : 

When I assumed the government of 
the prison, I found there three men, 
who had been apprehended, disguised 
in women’s attire, and engaged in a 
midnight ‘attempt to commit burglary.’ 
That offence is included in the wide and 
senseless category of ‘misdemeanour,’ 
and the penalty is limited to two years’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. Those 
men remained with me about six months 
(the residue of their term), and were 
then discharged. One of them bore the 
inexhaustible name of ‘ Smith’—a name, 
indeed, that perplexed us not a little, 
so very numerous were its bearers. He 
was a tall young man, not yet thirty 
years of age, was shrewd and intriguing 
(a quality as equally discerned in a 
prison as without its walls), and was 
gifted with no small share of intelli- 


pression of his Lordship’s 


Notre 
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gence, of which the absence of prin- 
ciple alone impeded the useful applica- 
tion. By his restless peccadilloes he 
had made himself too well known to 
me. I could not readily forget him, 
and rejoiced to be rid of him when he 
went. Within a year of Smith's dis- 
charge, I chanced to dine at the West 
India Dock Tavern, at Blackwall, and, 
on coming out at night, I found two or 
three waiters in earnest conversation 
with some new policemen (then literally 
new), and heard one of that body re- 
commend that a window should be left 
unfastened, ‘to allow our men to look 
in and see that all’s right.’ ‘Oh, yes, 
indeed,’ said a waiter, ‘we have lost 
plate already, and that would be just 
the way to lose more.’ Attracted by 
that unusual colloquy, I stopped for an 
instant, and forthwith recognised, in 
the man who counselled the unfastening 
system, my old acquaintance Smith, who 
as promptly recognised me, and there- 
upon moved away with great celerity. 
I hastily followed and overtook him. 
‘Holloa, Mr. Smith,’ I said, ‘can that 
possibly be you? ‘I beg pardon, sir,’ 
he answered, ‘ you have the advantage 
of me—I really don’t know you.’ ‘ But 
I know you very well,’ I rejoined. 
‘Perhaps, sir,’ he said, ‘you may have 
known me in the army? ‘By no 
means, Mr, Smith, I knew you in Cold- 
bath-fields Prison,’ I retorted; and 
Smith, seeing no likelihood of eluding 
my recognition, or belying his own 
identity, assumed another tone, and 
exclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake, Mr. Ches- 
terton, don’t expose me! I am trying 
to get a bit of bread honestly, and I 
hope you wont deprive me of it.’ That 
appeal was irresistible. I could not find 
in my heart to betray him, and told him 
so, I admonished him to be cautious 
of his conduct, and did not disguise my 
astonishment, considering what I knew 
of his previous history, at hearing the 
advice he had just given to the waiter 
to leave a window open in order to 
defeat the plans of plate-stealers. How- 
ever, he protested that his motives were 
pure, and I left him with a sense of the 
insecurity of a neighbourhood pro‘ected 
by such police watchers. Before the 
lapse of many weeks, the notable Smith 
was again in my keeping as a law- 
breaker, in that instance for working 
an illicit still, ‘So you have left the 
police force? I inquired. ‘Yes, sir, 
he replied ; ‘they called me a swindler 
and a cheat, and, as I thought they 
might as well call me a thief at once, I 
left them.’ I told him I feared they 
would not be far out in whichsoever 
term they applied; and his imprison- 
ment having expired, I lost sight of one 
who had sustained the triple character 


Captain Chesterton’s Experience. 
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of burglar, policeman, and revenue de- 
frauder. 


Though it is impossible to avoid 
smiling at this practical illustration 
of that comprehensive form of words, 
‘ Set a thief to catch a thief,’ it will 
be found that the termination of 
Mr. Smith’s career at the point 
from which he set out is the usual 
And how 
should it be otherwise? When 
there are so many honest folks 
elbowing and jostling each other in 
a vain endeayour to procure em- 
ployment, who, if he knew it, would 
admit a man with such antecedents 
as those of Mr. Smith into his 
house, or his shop, or even his farm. 
We remember a worthy farmer 
who, when pressed to take into his 
service a ‘reformed’ from a bene- 
volent society of that day, replied, 
*No, thank’ee; I’ve had three of 
them villaintropics a’ready, and 
every one on’em bolted wi’ summat. 
Why don’t’ee take un yourself?’ 

If a ticket-of-leave man goes 
wrong—and that many do go wrong 
we know—he is well aware that 
violence, even to disabling if not 
killing his victim, is his only chance. 
And what signifies the most seducing 
parade of numbers indicating those 
said to be reformed, if enough 
remain to half-strangle, rob, or 
murder? It is rather too much for 
the most zealous ungarotted human- 
itarian to expect that the public will 
patiently see all England turned 
into a theatre for the performance 
of ‘ The Reformed Housebreaker.’ 

We could dilate upon this subject, 
and had indeed purposed a further 
trespass upon the patience of our 
readers ; but our eye has just fallen 
on a most admirable article upon the 
address of Mr. Wilson Overend, 
above noticed, so forcibly, pointedly, 
and truly written, that we shall 
spare them; first, because that 
article concentrates all that we, with 
no small experience, could add to 
the foregoing pages; and secondly, 
because we are certain that it speaks 
the sentiments of every sound- 
thinking man. Let the advocates 
for this most pernicious plan answer 
the following summing-up if they 
can :— 

The scheme does not deter from crime. 
The proof is that every sessions witness 
an increase in the number of burglaries, 
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robberies, and assaults. Most of these 
are the misdeeds of men who have un- 
dergone penal servitude themselves, or 
have learned them from others who have 
graduated in it. Every year witnesses 
also an increase in the number both of 
pupils and of masters; this, too, when 
the whole number of recommitals is in- 
adequately gauged by our criminal 
returns. With such a result in three 
years, what is it likely to be in ten, 
twenty, thirty years, if the scheme be 
persisted in ? 

Neither does it promote, to any ap- 
preciable extent, the reformation of the 
offender. His ticket of leave is can- 
celled, and he is amenable to renewed 
imprisonment if detected in the society 
of known bad characters. The inference 
that he draws is, that if he is punishable 
for the society he keeps, he may as well 
commit some punishable misdeed; and 
he often does so. Again, if he returns 
to his own district or viilage, he is the 
object of universal vigilance and sus- 
picion. He is dogged in his outgoings 
and his incomings. Industry and 
honesty are rendered almost impossible, 
and the bare possibility of his being an 
ex-prisoner jealously persecutes him if 
he goes to sojourn among strangers. 

The forgotten, but universal public, 
puts in its claim for consideration. It 
avows its profession that charity begins 
at home, and begs that its own interests 
be not postponed to those of the most 
docile pickpockets or most insinuating 
garotteers. It begs that it may not be 
left utterly defenceless in the ’prentice 
hands of ruffian tyros or the practised 
hands of ruffian proficients. It values 
the moral reformation of thieves and 
burglars much, but it values the safety 
of its home, the security of its purse and 
person, more; and, good, easy, unphilo- 
sophic public that it is, it really believes 
that no mode of achieving this will be 
so successful as the removal of the 
offending members from the body cor- 
porate. Transportation—and all trans- 
portation should be for life, though the 
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—would deter more than two or three 
years’ imprisonment in England with a 
ticket of leave at the end of them. It 
would also give greater and more favour- 
able opportunities for self-redemption to 
the resolute penitent than could be 
found in England. It would cut at that 
fertile source of crime, the traditional 
lessons of hardened and oft-imprisoned 
criminals. It would save the country 
from a hateful presence, which is both a 
public danger and a moral pest. 

That we can return to this old- 
fashioned, but sensible system, we do 
not doubt. The personal feelings of 
individuals, and the judicial experience 
of the Bench, alike proclaim this. We 
cannot, indeed, break a solemn compact, 
and send our criminals to the eastern or 
southern provinces of Australia. We 
cannot reopen Tasmania. But the ques- 
tion of locality is not one that offers 
insurmountable difficulties ;—-we have 
enough, and more than enough, in the 
Pacific, in the Atlantic, in the islands 
to the west of the Australian continent, 
or the space in the actual or possible 
possessions of Great Britain, whither we 
might send that portion of our com- 
munity which subsists by strangling and 
robbing the remainder. The main and 
important point to be remembered is, 
that we are now fostering in the bosom 
of society, at great expense, and with 
the certainty of a due reward, the pupils, 
adepts, and professors in every lawless 
art. And the first thing to be done is 
— if the temptations of plunder forbid us 
to rid ourselves of them all—at all 
events, to free ourselves from the most 
ruthless, hardened, and expert of the 
class, and to free ourselves once and for 
ever.* 


Under the influence of transpor- 
tation, violent crime had in great 
measure disappeared: under the 
substituted plan, violent crime has 
become rampant. THE TICKET-oF- 
LEAVE SYSTEM CANNOT GO ON. 


* The Tindwe, Dec. 5, 1856. 
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a Tear. seo 
HAVE travelled a good deal in 


my day, and seen as much as 
most oo of the glories of Conti- 
nental landscape. For instance, I 
have stood at an upper window of 
the Schweitzer Hof on the Lake of 
Lucerne, some ten minutes before 
sunrise on an August morning, and 
beheld a view of such bewildering 
beauty and wonder that I positively 
feared to look at it. I turned away, 
‘dazzled and drunk with beauty ;’ 
and when I summoned courage to 
look again, it was gone—the sun- 
rise had robbed the scene of some 
three parts of its beauty, leaving 
however a fourth part with charms 
enough to go mad about, if one 
had not seen the other three. A 
hundred other favourite haunts of 
the ‘tourist’ within the scope of 
Murray’s Handbook, and many 
without it, have I seen; and great 
as my enjoyment has been—raptu- 
rous as my homage—I declare that 
I would far rather travel in my own 
country; and this not from any 
machi patriotism, but because I 
like the scenery better, and should 
do so were it in Timbuctoo. IfIam 
asked why I like it better, I can 
only say that foreign scenery is apt 
to overpower me, and that I miss 
the calm, loving tone that mellows 
the quieter pictures of home. There 
is Mont Blanc and Chamouni. 
Amidst the crowd of devout pil- 
grims who flock every summer to 
adore the monarch of mountains, 
are there none for whose nerves his 
Majesty has been toomuch? Onar- 
rival at Chamouni you are crammed 
into a tight-fitting apartment, with 
one small window, which you no 
sooner open than you are struck 
dumb by the extraordinary appari- 
tion of the giant mountain, which 
appears quite close to you, and in 
such a foreshortened attitude that 
all his grace though none of his 
terror is lost by the jumbling to- 
ether of his head, shoulders, and 
imbs. Then your eyes are quite 
blinded by the glare of the sunlit 
snow, which, though it is miles dis- 
tant, seems as if you could almost 
touch it, and even—horrible reflec- 
tion!—as if it was coming nearer 
and nearer to you, and would finally 
overwhelm you. Then the glaciers, 
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the ‘ aiguilles,’ the chamois-haunted 
fissures, the strange unearthly sound 
of the avalanches deep in the heart 
of those wildernesses of ice and rock 
—how terrible is their delight! 
Perhaps I am wrong, but on the top 
of Ben Lomond or Cader Idris I have 
felt more love of mountain country 
than in the midst of the high Alps ; 
and if the reader of this paper were 
to consult me as to the choice of the 
direction in which, having a little 
spare time and money, he should 
shape his course, I would say to 
Scotland, to the English Lake dis- 
trict, or to Wales. Suppose we say 
to Scotland. In a few days—but 
when once in Scotland you should 
travel slowly—you may see some 
of the choicest treasures of that 
northern Paradise, Perthshire. Be- 
take yourself, then, to the Euston- 
square or to the King’s-cross station 
—I would say rather to the former ; 
for though the Great Northern line 
will show you York, and between 
Newcastle and Edinburgh will whisk 
you along by the side of the blue 
German Ocean over a country of 
rare though gentle beauty, and full 
of the poetry of the old Border days, 
yet by the North-Western and 
Caledonian lines you will pass the 
English Lake district; and to see 
that, even from the railway, is a 
great privilege. Look well at that 
group of mountains—they are on 
your left soon after you pass Lan- 
caster—and yield to their soothing 
and purifying influence, as the dis- 
tant shadows float over their calm 
pe sides ; and if when you left 
sondon there was any wild passion 
stirring at your heart, the chances 
are it will leave you here. After 
threading the desolate beauty of the 
sheep-pastured Border hills, with 
their lonely glens and wonderful 
grace of undulating line (I know no 
‘curves’ like these), we will suppose 
you arrived at Glasgow. Well, stay 
there as short a time as you can, 
and then direct your course—it is a 
matter of two or three hours now— 
to Balloch, at the southern end of 
Loch Lomond. Put up at the inn 
there for the night, and stroll for 
the rest of the afternoon along the 
lake, keeping as close to the water 
as you can, for there you will get 
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the best views—far better than from 
the deck of the steamer. What a 
calm, gentle, melancholy lake it is 
—from the little bay that comes 
rippling up with a quiet plaffing 
sound—so quiet as to be unheard at 
first—against the strip of silver 
sand that binds the oaken thickets 
through which you wind your way, 
to the expanse of blue water seen as 
you double some headland, with 
that long island in front shaped 
something like a beautiful human 
foot, and almost bare of foliage, but 
covered with a soft velvety turf; 
and farther up the lake the slopes of 
numberless heath-clad hills coming 
gradually down to the water's edge ; 
and on the right Ben Lomond with 
his double summit, clothed with 
mossy verdure to the very top; and 
he also, proud as he is, sloping 
gradually down, for the lake is here 
(as I have said) a quiet, melancholy 
lake, and will suffer no sharp con- 
trasts—no abrupt embraces of in- 
trusive mountains—to ruffle the 
grace of its serene repose. Wander 
on, I say, and let twilight still find 
you there; so that when you return 
to your inn you may have thoroughly 
tasted and made your own the 
sweet, sad beauty of that enchanting 
scene. I think it is Mr. Ruskin 
who says that Walter Scott’s is the 
‘saddest’ poetry he knows. This is 
a paradox, but it contains some 
truth; and the reason, I believe, is, 
that the country which Scott de- 
scribes, though of an exquisite is of 
a rather sorrowful beauty. ‘ Was 
never scene so sad and fair,’ is the 
feeling, I think, of all right-minded 
tourists in regard not only to moon- 
lit Melrose, but to all that can be 
called beautiful in Scottish land- 
scape. 

But you are off next morning by 
steamer up the lake; and the morn- 
ing view, as you twist about among 
the thirty islands, and see the light 
dancing in diamond showers on the 
blue laughing waves, and watch the 
cloud-shadows floating over the 
mountain sides as they simmer in 
the hot mist of the glowing noon- 
tide sun, has scarce a shade of 
melancholy in it. And now you 


are at Rowardennan, about half- 


way up the lake, at the very foot 
of the majestic Ben. Here is the 
favourite place for ascending him ; 
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and if it is a fine, clear day, you 
had better go straight to the inn, 
put your wile (if she is with you, as 
of course she is, and I ought to 
have mentioned her before) on one 
of the lumbering ponies kept there 
for the purpose, and start at once 
for the summit. It is before you 
the whole way, and beckons you on 
over rock and sward, over moss and 
moor, as you slowly climb your 
long, but not toilsome, and infinitely 
beautiful road. Throughout there 
is neither difficulty nor danger. 
Winding at first among grey rocks 
fringed with purple heath and 
bedded in waving fern, over gigan- 
tic knolls looking down into deep 
grassy glades, in which here and 
there a rill glides stealthily down 
its rocky bed, curtained with dwarf 
birch and alder—then out on a 
wide moorland—and then the path 
becomes steeper, and you are really 
working your way up a good honest 
mountain side. And now— look 
back. What a change since half 
an hour ago! Far down beneath 
those heathery rocks and grassy 
knolls lies the laughing lake, at 
least half of its thirty miles in 
length spread out before you, dotted 
with islands of every variety of 
shape and size; and beyond the 
hills on the further shore, which 
seemed, when you were on level 
ground, to form its only framework, 
strange mountain-forms have started 
up, and made a triple barrier ; and, 
peeping out behind them, here and 
there, grotesque-looking shapes, the 
heads and shoulders of unknown 
mountains yet beyond. Higher 
yet, and suddenly the view on the 
other side of the Ben opens before 
you—lakes, mountains, a far-winding 
river, and a boundless plain. Now 
you are engrossed with the greater 
steepness of the ascent, and in your 
anxiety to reach the top you get 
but a general idea of the increasing 
glories of the landscape. One more 
short pull at an angle of 45°, and 
you are on the summit. Now, if 
you were an ordinary tourist, your 
first proceeding would probably be 
to give what is called a ‘heart 

British cheer,’ and your next a pull 
at the brandy-flask ; but as you ate 
not, and as you have had a light 
luncheon half-way up the mountain, 
at a spring of the purest water in 
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Scotland, you do no such thing; 
but, throwing yourself on the grass, 
you give yourself up for a few 
minutes to that delight so rarel 

felt by man—the profound, awfal, 
yet most soothing silence — the 
peace of peace—the rest of rest 
—the ‘sabbath of the mountain- 
top!’ And now by degrees you 
begin to analyse the wonderful 
panorama at your feet. To the 
north, the view is of a strange and 
awful beauty. Beginning almost 
from where you stand, and stretch- 
ing far away, some fifty miles as 
the crow flies, a dark expanse of 
tumbling waves—yes, waves; but 
the sea is petrified, and every billow 
is a mountain-crest. The effect 
upon the mind is indescribable. In 
the whole space between you and 
Ben Nevis, whose snowy summit 
(the only snow you see) is faintly 
visible in the utmost distance, not 
an inch of flat ground—not the 
faintest indication or semblance of 
a valley; but far as the eye can 
reach, the whole wide landscape is 
one dark, stern, motionless multi- 
tude of thickly-congregated sum- 
mits. Look till your vision becomes 
bewildered in that inextricable maze 
of mountain majesty, and your brain 
somewhat troubled with the wild 
fantasies of that wondrous scene; 
and then turn to the eastward, and 
refresh yourself with the full de- 
light of the contrast. Here, and to 
the south, all is soft, smiling, and 
serene. You are standing at the 
edge of a sheer precipice of some 
two thousand feet, and peeping 
over it, you see the infant Forth 
rising just below, and can track his 
wanderings through many a mile of 
sunny plain. But you do not follow 
him far, for a little beyond him, and 
right opposite to you among those 
heathery hills, lies a lake notable 
for its calm and desolate beauty, 
and for the silvery blue of its water. 
Not a tree to be seen on its banks; 
but it is of an exquisite, though 
simple workmanship, and girt with 
a never-failing strip of the whitest 
sand. Itsname? ‘To your astonish- 
ment, Loch Katrine. But where, 
then, are the Trosachs? where the 
maze of birch and heather — the 
haunts of the ‘ wild rose, eglantine, 
and broom’? Hidden, all hidden, 
by that bold, sweeping side of the 


View from Ben Lomond. 
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merciless Benvenue; and what you 
see is in fact only that which 
(second-rate) artists would call the 
‘uninteresting’ part of Loch Katrine. 
And now when you look closely, 
just where the mountain outline 
cuts across the lake, you can dis- 
cern what seems a thick brushwood 
creeping up the steep sides of the 
opposite shore ; nd. that is just 
enough to give you an idea that 
trees may grow there, but not of 
the wilderness of sylvan beauty that 
lies hidden from your gaze. South- 
ward are other tee and one of 
special attractions, deep buried in 
close clustering woods, the reflec- 
tions of which in the water are 
clearly seen, even at this distance. 
That is ‘ Loch Ard’—‘ far Loch Ard 
and Aberfoyle,’ where the stag, at 
gaze on the crest of Uam-Var, first 
‘pondered refuge.’ These lakes are 
guarded round by beautiful but 
seattered mountain-forms ; and this 
is the country traversed, in the 
Lady of the Lake, by young Angus 
with the Fiery Cross, when 

Ben Ledi saw the cross of fire ; 

It glane’d like lightning up Strath-Ire ; 
Strath-Ire, there before you, over 
the hills beyond Loch Katrine ; and 
Ben Ledi, that proud soaring sum- 
mit which dominates all the country 
round. More to the south, the 
mountains cease, and a wide, rich 
plain melts off into hazy distance 
and possible Edinburgh. We have 
said nothing yet of the view to the 
west, with Lock Lomond for fore- 
ground, and mountains as strange 
but not so close-lying as those to 
the north, leading the eye over 
them till it rests upon a streak of 
silver sea, and you find that the 
further mountains are islands; and 
beyond them in the utmost dis- 
tance an appearance which may or 
may not be land, but which you are 
told is the coast of Ireland ; and in 
the south-west, far over the majestic 
Clyde, the blue Border mountains, 
and even Skiddaw himself —the 
pride of Cumberland. 

We have kept you some time on 
the summit—though not longer than 
you like, if you are of the right sort 
—so we will say but little of the 
descent, and suppose you landed 
safely on the shore of the lake, 
which has weleomed you with an 
enchanting smile from the moment 
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you began to descend. Now cast 
one look back at the task you have 
performed, and then launch yourself 
in a boat with two stout rowers for 
Tarbet. You are now in a more 
secluded part of the lake, which you 
have hitherto only known in the 
character of a calm, wide, isle-be- 
sprinkled mere. Now there are 
hill-sides steep down to the water's 
edge, and clothed with thick forests 
of oak, birch, hazel, and alder. 
Promontories of dark grey rock, 
crowned with purple heath, and 
tufted with a birch or two, whose 
grace of attitude is consummate, 
stretch ever and anon out into the 
clear brown water; and above, 
wherever you look, wild mountain 
forms are closing round, and gradu- 
ally the lake is narrowing, till the 
dark green points of those two 
wooded knolls before you seem 
almost to meet upon the water. But 
before you reach them you are at 
Tarbet, where you will be quite 
comfortable for the night, and where 

ou will dream, with ‘ tender dread,’ 

ike Tennyson’s lunatic lover, of the 

beauties you have seen and are yet 
to see. 

Morning on Loch Lomond!—there 
are few sights equal to it; and of 
course you look with wondering 
delight at the blue lake seen through 
the arches of the ash trees, and the 
beautiful mystery of the mountain- 
side beyond; but they hardly affect 
you as much as they deserve, for 
to-day you are to see Loch Katrine. 
For myself, I almost wish I had 
never seen it, for the sake of that 
thrill of anticipation. Scott’s poem 
had made Loch Katrine a first love 
with me. It is strange—for Scott 
does not describe it with anything 
like accuracy—but yet, in some way 
or other—I think by giving here and 
there with great truth a feature 
peculiar to the scene, by the affec- 
tionate mention of all the places in 
it which bear names, and not a little 
by the gentle cadence of his fair- 
flowing line—he does manage to 
bring before the mind some degree 
of likeness. In his very first men- 
tion of the place— 

But nearer was the copsewood gray 

That waved and wept on Loch Achray ; 
there is a sound—a sweet, sad, far- 
off melody—that to my mind at 
once recals the peculiar beauty of 
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the Trosachs. But you shall judge 
for yourself. Go on board the 
steamer for Inversnaid, higher up 
the lake, whence a drive of five 
miles will take you to Loch Katrine. 
Your steam voyage is short; but a 
more beautiful one it would be rare 
to see: for the lake here is buried 
deep in the mountains, reflecting on 
all sides the rich woods and heath- 
clad rocks, and is more like a broad 
river—like some parts of the Rhine, 
indeed—only that the mountain 
shores are infinitely richer and more 
varied; and its northern end is 
guarded by tier behind tier of bold 
mountain forms, backed by one 
(Benmore, I believe) towering far 
above the rest, and giving a magni- 
ficent finish tothe scene. And now 
you are at Inversnaid; and I would 
ave you mount the coach which 
starts at once for Loch Katrine— 
for though a coach is not poetical, I 
think (if you are not obliged to 
answer them) it is always pleasant 
to hear the remarks of other people 
on the first sight of what is best in 
nature. A long ascent, skirted by 
a foaming torrent of dark brown 
water, and of which every step you 
rise makes the lake you are leaving 
more beautiful, brings you on a 
level road and a wild mountain 
moorland. Every trace of vegeta- 
tion (except that here, as every- 
where, after long search you may 
see a little birch tree or two nestling 
fondly in the bed of a mountain 
stream) has disappeared; and the 
narrow road winds over a wild moor, 
bounded at no great distance b 
heathery hills scantily dotted wit 
sheep; and on you fare, till a small 
lake, its shores utterly bare, save 
that at one end there is a fantastic 
little island close to the land, and on 
which are some dwarf trees; and 
then the road begins to descend, 
and at last a strip of silver-blue 
water, with a setting of white sand 
between it and the shore, appears 
among the low undulating hills—and 
‘there is Loch Katrine.’ At first 
you are disappointed—or rather 
your fellow-passengers are—for you 
cnew that you would come upon 
Loch Katrine at its ‘ uninteresting’ 
end; but soon this feeling gives way 
to general delight at the masterpiece 
of simple and exquisite beauty be- 
fore you. The lake has opened out 
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now, and still there are no trees, 
except on that small island to the 
right, which is crowded thick with 
them; but as far as you can yet see, 
it is a lake whose sides are flat 
moorland or gently sloping heath- 
clad hill, except, indeed, that dee 

recess to the left, which you ha 

hardly observed before, and which 
seems to have been one of nature’s 
playful afterthoughts (for the lake 
certainly meant to have ended where 
you are standing), but which is 
adorned with a regular succession 
of wooded knolls stretching out into 
the water. But it is time to start 
on your voyage up the lake; and 
here you should avoid the little 
hissing steamer, which is the re- 
gular vehicle, and take a boat. As 
you glide along, each stroke of the 
oars presents you with a new com- 
bination of mountain, moor, and 
lake, all wild and desolate, and of a 
somewhat mournful beauty; and 
so far as you have yet gone Loch 
Katrine is still ‘ uninteresting.’ But 
there are striking points, too; for 
the bald head of Ben An stands out 
high and bold at the further end, and, 
after a time, peering between the 


gentle curves of the hills on your 
left which open to reveal him, the 
double summit of Ben Lomond gazes 
with serene approval on the peaceful 


lake. Suddenly you sweep round a 
promontory; and then—what a 
change! An instant ago all was 
barren, almost dreary. Now look 
round. You can hardly believe 
your eyes. It is a scene of most 
gorgeous and yet most graceful 
beauty. Everywhere the lake, 
which is here much narrower, is 
closely hemmed in by gigantic 
masses of rock, backed by precipitous 
mountain sides ; and on every rock, 
and half up the mountain sides, rich 
mazes of tangled wood—of birch, 
hazel, alder, of broom, and oak, and 
pine, showing at occasional intervals 
a glimpse of the carpet of purple 
heath on which they grow ; and the 
lake is half filled up with islands and 
peninsulas—among which it wanders 
and loses itself—each consisting of 
rock, thickly carpeted with heather, 
and crowned with luxuriant trees— 
the foliage on every side rather over- 
hanging the rocky basement, so 
that these islands have been likened 
to ‘ baskets of flowers.’ Such pro- 
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fusion of varied colouring in so small 
a space, is, I suppose, hardly any- 
where else to be seen: the grey rock 
—the purple heath, chequered by ~ 
the gleaming white stems of the deli- 
cate birch trees as they climb every 
height in skirmishing order, and 
meet on the summit in one har- 
monious aggregate of clustering 
beauty—the infinite variety of other 
trees, set off here and there by a fir 
of soft, dark, velvet green—the small 
space of bright blue sky seen above 
thenarrow gorge,—and all these hues 
reflected faithfully in the crystal 
water. Note also the wondrous 
seclusion of the scene. From the 
top of Ben Ledi, or any com- 
manding eminence in the whole 
region round, no bird’s-eye view 
would give the slightest idea of the 
existence of this most elaborate little 
Paradise ; for all the country round 
is wild and bare; and Loch Katrine 
is as deep hidden in its beautiful 
retreat as ever was diamond in a 
mine. As I said before, Scott has 
not described the lake with anything 
like accuracy: for example, he has 
said but little of the birch trees, 
which pervade more or less the 
whole scene, and do much to form 
its peculiar character; but in the 
very grace of his story chere is a 
harmony with the ground on which 
it is laid, and affection for the lake 
in every mention that ie niade of it; 
and it is impossible to look round 
you here, and think without a sigh 
that his eyes can look no more on 
this scene that has been made so 
famous by the adoration of one large 
loving heart. 

The lake contracts so much at the 
end, and is so shut in by rocky 
heights piled one upon the other, 
and covered thick with tangled 
vegetation, that coming upon it here 
—which is the place where Fitz- 
James first saw it—you would be- 
lieve it, as he did, to be only 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild-duck’s brood to swim; 
and would not dream that what you 
saw was part of a lake six miles long. 
But in the wooded rocks that enclose 
it here with a strict and jealous em- 
brace, there is a small, a very small 
opening ; and that is the opening of 
the Trosachs—the only pass here- 
abouts into the Scotch Lowlands, 
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With a sense of strange, myste- 
rious delight, you enter the defile. 
Deep winding among dark thickets 
at first, through which you have 
ever and anon glimpses of tall fan- 
tastic rocks, with their freight of 
heather and birch and ash and oak, 
the road steals on by huge mounds 
(not ‘ pyramids,’ as Scott says; they 
are too fantastically irregular for 
that) of mighty rock, each crested 
with its quivering multitude of clus- 
tering birch-trees; and then the 
scene opens out a little, and here 
and there appears a level tract of 
purple heather, in which you ma 
wade literally waist-deep, and set o 
as before by the white birch-stems 
embedded in it. Still further, and 
the ground is yet more open; and as 
you look back the steep grey side of 
the giant Benvenue, and a huge 
bireh-crowned ridge, over which the 
beams of the setting sun come 
streaming in a long level line, shed- 
ding a glory on the heads of the 
topmost birches, but leaving all dark 
and shadowy below,* have shut out 
completely from your view all the 
beauties which you have passed. 
And now on your left there is a deep 
vast glade, backed by tier above tier 
of precipitous cliff, mounting up to 
the very shoulder of Ben-An, who 
rears his bare head above them; 
and ‘far over’ this ‘ unfathomable 
glade,’ a wilderness of tangled wood ; 
and up the sides of these cliffs 
innumerable birch-trees running, 
jostling one another as if in head- 
ong race; and here and there one, 
in the impetuous dash of its joyous 
career, actually crowning the highest 
ridge of almost barren rock, and 
shivering there triumphantly in the 
summer breeze. Here the road is 
darkened again with rocks, and 
when it emerges it is to skirt the 
‘margin of Achray,’ of which in 
Scott’s time it could well be said, 
Where wilt thou find in foreign land 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ? 
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But now this could not be said, for 
close down upon Loch Achray a 
huge and hideous structure, in style 
something between a mosque and a 
workhouse, the monstrous fruit of a 
union between speculation and bad 
taste, has been erected ‘for the ac- 
commodation of tourists ;’ and there 
you must take up your quarters for 
the night, and for my part I rather 
— you your dreams. 
ext morning (I am supposing 
that you have but a few days to 
spare) you are off for Callander, 
the road to which lies at first still 
‘along the margin of Achray,’ and 
under ‘ Benledi’s living side,’ where, 
at the whistle of Roderick, the fern 
and heath became suddenly alive 
with bonnet, plume, and tartan. It 
is a noble mountain, that Benledi 
(‘ the mountain of God,’ I believe it 
means); and it looks down on a 
noble lake—V ennachar—some seven 
or eight miles long, by the side of 
which you are now journeying ; and 
as you cannot yet see the steep 
parts of Benledi, the view here con- 
sists of the lake with its broad sheet 
of silver and low heathery hills. 
As you approach Callander, Benledi 
rises in all his majesty; and from 
the end of the lake the swift Teith 
rushes forth, and by his side lies 
your route nearly all the way to 
Stirling ; and as it is much the same 
as that of FitzJames in his fiery 
ride from Coilantogle ford, near 
where you noware, to Stirling Castle, 
I shall leave it to Sir Walter to de- 
scribe, only requesting you to look 
back now and then in your onward 
rogress at the noble background 
ormed by Benledi and ‘ Benvenue’s 
grey summit wild.’ From Stirling 
ou» may be in a few hours in 
ondon; and though your time has 
been short and your expenses small, 
I venture to say that you will go 
back to your chambers or your 
counting-house, a happier and a 
better man. 


* The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 
* * * * & 


But not a setting beam could glow 
Upon the dark ravine below. 
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A® ¥ one who has paid the least 
attention to the phenomena of 
human progress, must have observed 
that among the earliest stages there 
is generally one of which contempt 
for the past and confidence in the 
resent are the leading character- 
istics. The hobbadehoy of seven- 
teen, whose toga virilis has not 
yet lost the gloss of the tailor’s 
smoothing-iron, is more intolerant 
of children and childhood, and more 
outrageously manly than the adult. 
Bibs, tuckers, and toys are abomi- 
nations in his sight. He regards 
with a lofty scorn all that pertains 
to his former state of existence, and 
a dismal fear lest the world should 
suspect him of not having put away 
childish things, entirely possesses 
him. As with man the animal, so 
with man the thinker. A great 
genius appears, or an important 
discovery is made, or a felicitous 
system is promulgated, and forth- 
with the art or science, in the pro- 
gress of which the event has taken 
lace, enters upon a period of ado- 
escence. The past is forgotten,— 
lost sight of, as ground just travelled 
over is shut out from view by a turn 
in the road. If remembered at all, 
it is, at best, treated as a mere in- 
fancy—a time of trips and stumbles 
and incoherent utterances, having 
no connexion with the period of 
true existence which commences 
with the present. But sooner or 
later, in the one case as well as in 
the other, there comes an age more 
philosophic in spirit. We begin to 
suspect that sudden leaps into ma- 
turity are not in nature’s plan, that 
from child to man, from crude specu- 
lation to positive science, notwith- 
standing appearances to thecontrary, 
there has been a gradual and steady 
development, at no one point in the 
course of which we can say,—‘ Here 
the imperfect ends and the perfect 
begins.’ 

In what stage of existence the 
science of chemistry is at present, 
whether its hobbadshorheod ia over 


or its manhood not yet commenced, 


is a question we will not attempt to 
answer. To all who are in any 
degree familiar with the tone of 
modern chemical writers, this at 
least must be obvious—that there is 
a disposition on the part of chemists 
generally to regard chemistry as a 
new science, and to treat its antece- 
dents as mythical rather than his- 
torical. 

The services we have rendered, (says 
M. Dumas,) place us so high that we 
can, without shame, look back on our 
obscure parentage. Let us confess at 
once that practical chemistry had its 
origin in the workshops of the smith, 
the; potter, the glass-blower, and the 
perfumer ; and agree that the first ele- 
ments of scientific chemistry date from 
but yesterday. 


In other words, it was but yes- 
terday that chemistry first gave 
practical proofs of its existence, 
therefore it did not exist before 
yesterday ; which is tantamount to 
saying that there is no chemistry but 
applied chemistry. It is not worth 
while to dispute the first part of 
M. Dumas’ proposition, though 
perhaps this might be done with 
success, if, for example, the prepa- 
ration of medicines be allowed to be 
a practical application of science. 
But let that pass; what we would 
take issue upon, is the assertion that 
for the origin of chemistry we must 
look to the workshop of the artisan. 
Chemistry is not a summary of 
facts, but an arrangement of their 
relations. The potter, or glass- 
blower, can only obtainisolated facts, 
the mere materials out of which 
chemistry is constructed. If he 
attempts to combine his facts: if, 
because A is the result in one case, 
and B in another, he reasons that 
C will be the result in a third, he 
then becomes, pro tanto, a chemist, 
and is dealing, not with the facts 
themselves, but with a supposed 
relation betweenthem. The process 
which Mr. Bessemer has lately pa- 
tented might just as easily have been 
discovered by a workman who had 
never heard of oxygen or carbon, 
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but the discovery would not have 
been a chemical one ; it would have 
been merely the establishment of 
the fact that a current of air passed 
through molten iron changes a 
brittle into a malleable metal. The 
chemical fact ascertained is, that at 
a high temperature the carbon con- 
tained in the iron is oxydised and 

asses off as carbonic acid. This 

epends upon two prior facts—that 
cast iron does contain carbon which 
renders it brittle, and that air 
contains oxygen. These are facts 
because experiment has made them 
so, and experiment is the result of 
unsupported theory. Thus by one 
step or by many we come at last to 
some ultimate fact established by 
the proof or disproof of a theory or 
speculation. In short it is to the 
joint labours of the theorist, the 
experimenter, and the systematizer 
that we must attribute a natural 
science like chemistry. The artisan 
can only co-operate in the second 
capacity, and if Science had its 
origin in his workshop, it is in the 
same sense as Westminster Abbey 
had its origin in some quarry, and in 
that sense only. Nothing can be 
more natural than that a disciple 
and admirer of the inductive method 
should fall into the error exemplified 
in the doctrine of which M. Dumas 
isthe exponent. Froman excessive 
but pardonable zeal for what he sees 
to be the only certain road, he is 
apt to forget that by it the first steps 
towards truth were not, and could 
not, be made, and that induction 
must be preceded by its converse 
deduction. But so it is; we must 
start with some @ priori axiom, some 
universal, no matter whether true 
or false, so that by it the particular 
is brought within our reach: then 
and then only we arrive at that 
universal which is a law. There is 
no natural science whose history 
does not exhibit the working of this 
process. In those of purely modern 
origin, such as geology, the earlier 
stages are passed through rapidly, 
the inductive begins almost imme- 
diately. In those that come more 
hometomanandinvolve the very first 
questions he would have asked when 
he began to ask questions, we find 
the process spread over ages; ages 
of guess-work and theory founded 
on guess; of attempts to reconcile 
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old doctrines with new knowledge ; 
of inquiry followed by perplexit 
and scepticism. All this we find, 
and in the history of no science 
more clearly than in that of che- 
mistry. Let the modern chemist 
say what he will, there is something 
impressive in this dogged pursuit of 
certainty, and nothing derogatory 
to the dignity of his science in the 
fact that it sprang from error. A 
truth is none the less a truth because 
it grows upon the grave of a buried 
falsehood. 

To assist those who find an inte- 
rest in contemplating the develop- 
ment of ideas, who are inclined for 
awhile to look back on the road 
science has travelled, and to learn 
what manner of men they were who 
laboured as pioneers in the march, 
what they did and what they 
thought, is the object of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Agrippa, as well as 
of M. Figuier’s History of Alchemy. 
Both have to do with times when 
the results of experience were be- 
ginning to assert themselves, and 
the world, in default of better, was 
trying to be satisfied with the doc- 
trines of the Greek philosophers ; 
when men of scholarship and deep 
and earnest thought did not con- 
sider years illspent in searching for 
the secret of some marvel of nature 
which a schoolboy who has been to 
the Polytechnic in the holidayswould 
now-a-days account for in as many 
seconds. Both tell us of the notions, 
and labours, and struggles of such 
men, but here all similarity between 
the works ends. Never had two 
books, with a community of object, 
less in common than Zhe Life of 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Doctor and Knight, 
commonly known as a Magician, 
and Alchemy and the Alchemists, 
an essay historical and critical on 
the Hermetic Philosophy. Mr. Mor- 
ley writes as an enthusiast doing 
vigorous battle on behalf of a mis- 
understood, misrepresented man. 
He thoroughly believes in his hero, 
and defends his character as ener- 
getically as if his old calumniators, 
the monks, were still bent upon 
aspersing it. On his very title-page 
he seems to throw down his glove 
to all comers who will dare to main- 
tain that the Doctor and Knight 
was also a magician. M. Figuier 
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writes as a chemist dealing with a 
topic dangerous to a chemical re- 
putation; he is cautious even to 
timidity ; he never allows himself 
the luxury of enthusiasm for his 
subject, but calmly handles his 
alchemists as objects curious in a 
historical and philosophical point of 
view. Lest there should be any 
mistake about his sentiments, in the 
preface to his second edition he 
studiously deprecates the suspicion 
of having any sympathy wih the 
philosophy of which he treats. 

Mr. Morley’s rather violent par- 
tisanshipand M. Figuier’slukewarm- 
ness may be traced to the same 
source. It is the nature of the 
popular notions about medieval 
magic, alchemy, and occult philo- 
sophy, that seems to have made the 
one irate and the other wary. M. 
Figuier appears to be half afraid of 
taking up too seriously a subject 
which is associated, in most minds, 
with the fantastic and romantic 
only. Profond discrédit is the 
phrase he uses to express the state 
of public opinion on alchemy, the 
sinha stone, the elixir vite, 
and such matters; and he rather 
shirks the responsibility of treating 
them as any other than curiosities 
of scientific literature. In Cornelius 
Agrippa, Mr. Morley sees a philoso- 
pher who aspired to a knowledge of 
the secrets of nature, but tried to 
unlock her cabinet with a key which 
the world has thrown away long 
since. ‘Is this the man,’ Mr. Morley 
would ask, ‘ that you call a magician, 
that you would confound with vul- 
gar dabblers in the black art? Such 
light as the times he lived in 
afforded him he brought to bear on 
what was past ordinary comprehen- 
sion : the light was not so good as 
yours, but that does not make him 
a conjuror: he sought to explain 
what puzzled him and his contempo- 
raries by theories which he and they 
Sites in, and with good reason, 
though you may not. This was all 
his magic.’ Without sharing in 
Mr. Morley’s hero-worship, we must 
confess to a preference for his way 
of dealing with the question. Ab- 
surd and rational are merely relative 
terms, and we have no right to test 
the absurdity of medieval notions 
by ex post facto knowledge, by what 
we now recognise as universal laws. 
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When those laws (says Mr. Morley) 
remained yet for the most part undis- 
covered, and the eyes of students, 
dazzled by the newiy-opened glories of - 
Greek literature, had no means of per- 
ceiving that its science was less ripe 
than its philosophy, and that its philo- 
sophy was not as perfect as they knew 
its poetry to be, it was impossible to 
refuse credence to records left by the 
Greek sages of their wide experience 
or knowledge. Nothing was yet known 
to refute their theories ; and the wisest 
man could, as a mere scholar, do no 
more, till the old records of experience 
were practically tested by a generation or 
two, and found wanting, than accept the 
authority of Plato and Aristotle, and 
bring their opinions into harmony with 
those then held to be indisputable by 
the Christian world. If it was right to 
make any attempt at all to form what 
was then known or believed of the uni- 
verse into a comprehensive and coherent 
system, there was no better way of 
doing it than this, 

Here we have the rationale of the 
method pursued by Agrippa and 
his brother alchemists; for alchemist 
he was, as well as occult philosopher, 
diplomatist, courtier, physician, sol- 
dier, theologian, though in practice, 
it seems, not a persevering one, and 
certainly unsuccessful, even for an 
alchemist. It could hardly have 
been otherwise. No natural philo- 
sopher of those days could help 
believing in alchemy, or at least 
being an alchemist in principle, and 
few there were who escaped being 
alchemists in practice also. The 
art, or science, or whatever we 
choose to call it, was based upon the 
physical theories then in vogue. It 
was not only consistent with, but 
a@ necessary consequence of, the 
doctrines of the old Greek physio- 
logists, and in these were contained 
the most plausible solutions of 
natural mysteries that had as yet 
been given to the world.: Alchemy 
was the one instance in which it 
was attempted to carry out these 
doctrines practically, to bring them 
into collision with the nature they 
pretended to explain. It was the 
connecting link between the specu- 
lative philosophy of the ancients 
and the positive science of the 
moderns; between Thales, Empe- 
docles, and Aristotle, and Davy, 
Liebig, and Faraday; in short, the 
alchemists and the men of their 
school had a mission—the word 
D 
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is objectionable we know, and we 
apologise for, but cannot hel using 
it. It was to test practically the 
soundness of the speculations which 
the world had accepted without 
question as laws. To use a homely 
metaphor, they tried on ready-made 
theories which had been outgrown, 
and thus helped to show what neces- 
sity there was for a new suit made 
to measure. 

What was this alchemy? is a 
question that everybody can answer 
after one fashion or another. Com- 
mon-sense, or common-place people 
will declare it to have been the art of 
making gold which it couldn’t make. 
Those of a more fanciful turn of 
mind will say, perhaps, that it was 
the romance of chemistry,—and the 
notion is not a bad one. ‘To the cynic 
it is simply another version of the 
old story of knave and fool. The 
political economist will tell us it 
was a delusion rendered remarkable 
only by the magnitude of the fal- 
lacy on which it depended ; for, the 
market price of gold being in the 
inverse ratio of its abundanee, it 
follows that, &e. There is yet ano- 
ther opinion as to the nature of 
alchemy which must not be for- 
gotten, especially as it is the subject 
of a work which appeared not long 
since. We allude to the idea that 
alchemy was fromfirst to last nothing 
more nor less than a piece of sym- 
bolism. The only objections to this 
theory are —firstly, that there is 
nothing whatever to support it ; and 
secondly, that all the facts contradict 
it. These once got over, there can 
be no harm in fancying that the old 
adept shut himself out of the world, 
spent his life over furnaces and 
Toadies, and ended it by being 
blown up in his laboratory, or tor- 
tured to death in a prison by some 
gold-loving potentate,—all for the 
sake of the symbolical meaning of 
such a life, though it certainly does 
seem a roundabout way of teaching 
amoral lesson. But perhaps it would 
be better if the symbol-hunters were 
to betake themselves to sources 
where inconvenient facts cannot 
interfere with their ingenuity. For 
example,—the metrical legend of 
Jack Horner may have a meaning 
too deeply hidden for the nursery 
mind. It may be that it is only in 
the retirement of the corner we can 
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possess ourselves of the plum Truth, 
that humble means (the thumb) are 
not to be despised, and ‘that the ap- 

robation of a good conscience will 
be our final reward.— Vide Horner's 
concluding raptures. 

To return to our subject. M. 
Figuier states the object of alchemy 
to be, ‘as every one must know,’ 
the transmutation of the metals. 
Now this is just what every one 
must not know. Alchemy properly 
was, as its professors called it, the 
. Art of Perfection,’ or of raising 
matter from an imperfect to a perfeci 
state. It sought to discover, in the 
first place, wherein perfectness lay ; 
and secondly, the means of infusing 
it into the body to be operated upon. 
The transmutation of the metals, 
though it became the principal, was 
neither the sole nor the original 
object, if mdeed transmutation can 
be said to have been at all what the 
alchemists tried to effect. Trans- 
mutation of metals, if it mean any- 
thing, means a changing of, for 
example, lead into gold, and pre- 
supposes some essential difference ; 
while the alchemists looked upon 
lead and gold, not.as distinct metals, 
but as states of a certain form of 
matter known as metal, the one 
being an imperfect, the other the 
perfect state, just as they conceived 
the human body in disease to be 
relatively to the same body in 
health. Their ideas on this latter 
subject we shall refer to again, and 
contine ourselves for the present to 
their theory as to the metals. 

That the metals were, or rather 
that metal was, a compound body, 
is the fundamental principle on 
which the alchemists proceeded. 
According to their notions, themetals 

were formed of mercury and sulphur 
united in different proportions and 
degrees of purity ; and on the pro- 
portion and purity of these con- 
stituents the perfectness or imper- 
fectness of any particular metal de- 
pended. Gold alone was perfect; 
the remaining five metals, viz., silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin were im- 
perfect more or less as their mercury 
and sulphur agreed more or less in 
proportion and purity with the 
mercury and sulphur in gold. ‘This 
mercury and this sulphur are not to 
be confounded with the ordinary 
substances so called ; they were ab- 
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stract principles of which the tan- 
gible bodies were the types ; indeed 
some alchemists even "Teor a dis- 
tinction between quicksilver and 
mercury, considering the one to be 
a metal, the other an elementary 
principle ; as George Ripley, a 
philosopher of the fifteenth centur y> 
puts it :— 


Mercury it ys I wys, 
But not the common callyd quicksilver 
by name. 
But mercury, 
being ys. 


All true philosophers record and say the 
same, 


withoute which nothynge 


Nor were they regarded as elements, 
for the notion of elements is al- 
together a modern one, and not 
unlikely to be soon discarded if or- 
ganic chemistry goes on as it has 
gone. They were principles on 
which qualities were dependent 
fusibility, lustre, and saallecbility 
being attributed to mercury, tena- 
city and hardness to sulphur. The 
fact that mercury is fluid at an ordi- 
nary, and volatile at an elevated 
temper rature ; its brilliancy, and the 
many peculiarities which distinguish 
it from the other metals, and at the 
same time show some aflinity with 
them, no doubt suggested the part 
it played in metallic composition ; 
a as the metals known in ancient 
times, with the exception of gold, 
occur in nature most frequently as 
sulphurets, it was not unnatural to 
suppose that sulphur was the prin- 
ciple which counteractedand masked 
the qualities due to mercury. A 
substance like galena, evidently a 
metal of some sort or other, was 
found to yield, by losing sulphur, a 
body still more metallic in its pro- 
ertie Mercury was known to 
ee the power of combining with 
the baser metals, and making them 
bright and silver-like in appearance. 
What could be more reasonable, 
then, than the idea that metallicity 
was comparative, and that the ig- 
noble metals differed from the noble 
only in containing more sulphur and 
less mercury? Gold was held to be 
the final effort of nature as far as 
metals were concerned. It was 
unalterable, or, as we should say, 
inoxydisable, and therefore perfect. 
Other metals yielded to the action 
of causes which gold resisted, and 
this capacity for alteration showed 
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them to be imperfect. In fact, the 
alchemists had no notion of inorganic 
matter; they believed that metals 
and minerals in general grew as 
well as plants and animals, and that 
lead, copper, or iron were only 
unripe gold in different stages of its 
growth. Gold, they thought, 
reason of its great weight, — 
deeply into the earth, and so became 
scarce ; and what they tried to do 
was to arrest it when in a crude 
state, and continue the process arti- 
ficially, following as closely as pos- 
sible what they believed to be the 
system of nature. Hence the glori- 
fications of Nature’s method with 
which every treatise on alchemy 
abounds, and the constant injunc- 
tions to study and imitate nature; 
a point insisted upon by all alche- 
mists, but by none so earnestly as 
by the greatest of them all—Roger 
Bacon. 

By the philosopher’s stone the 
alchemists meant a something which 
would have the power of bringing 
to perfection, or ripening an imper- 
fect body, and this, not by entering 
into or combining with that body, 
but by altering its constitution, and 
operating upon it, in short—to use 
their own favourite simile—as yeast 
operates on dough. This power in 
the stone was owing to its being 
imbued with what was known in 
medieval physiology as the fifth 
essence or quintessence. There are 
few things about alchemy more dif- 
ficult to ascertain than the precise 
nature of this quintessence. In 
Mr. Morley’s opinion, it was so 
called because it was ‘not composed 
of the four elements, but was a fifth 
essence, a certain first thing above 
and beside them.’ 

This spirit (he says, quoting from 
Agrippa’s first book of occult philo- 
sophy) exists in the body of the world, 
as the human spirit in the body of a 
man; and asthe powers of a man’s soul 
are communicated to the members of the 
body by his spirit, so, through this 
mundane spirit or quintessence, are the 
powers of the soul of the world diffused 
through all things; and there is nothing 
so base that it contains not some spark 
of its virtue, but there is most virtue in 
those things wherein this spirit does 
most abound. 

In juxtaposition with this view 
we wiil cite another, taken from 
a curious little tract, entitled, A 
D2 
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Treatise of Mercury and the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone, by Sir George 
Ripley :— 

Now, therefore, that I may satisfie 
thy desire, I will discourse of the first 
matter, which philosophers call the fifth 
essence, and many other names they 
have for it, by which they may the more 
obscure it. In it, for certain, are four 
elements, pure in their exaltation. 
Know, therefore, that if you would have 
the fifth essence, man, you must first 
have man, and you must have nothing 
else of that matter. 


The ‘treatise’ then goes on to 
explain the nature of the stone and 
its connexion with the quintessence: 

As it is called the philosopher's stone 
and elixir, and a perfect medicine of 
man’s body; so also, that which is 
leavened with its genus and the fifth 
essence, 

From this, which is not, perhaps, 
as intelligible as could be desired 
(few pieces of alchemical writing 
are), and from similar passages, it 
would seem that the quintessence 
was looked upon as the cause of dis- 
tinction between different forms of 
matter. A man, a tree, and a 
metal were believed to be elementa- 
rily the same, and so far identical. 
It was the operation of the quint- 
essence that made them man, tree, 
and metal; it followed, therefore, 
that the quintessence, or something, 
in the alchemist’s words, ‘ leavened’ 
with the quintessence, acting on an 
imperfect form of matter, whether 
base metal or diseased man, would 
raise it to its highest degree of per- 
fection as gold or healthy man. 
Thus the philosopher’s stone was 
also the elixir—the universal medi- 
cine. It healed—that is, of course, 
it was to heal—man as well as 
metal. ‘Bring me,’ says Geber 
the Arabian, ‘the six lepers (the 
baser metals) that I may heal them.’ 
Nor did its virtues end here, for 
Elias Ashmole records the fact that 
it had the power of transmuting 
‘flints into all manner of precious 
stones.’ 

Such was the theory of the alche- 
mists, and of natural philosophers 
generally down to nearly the end of 
the middle ages. Before dogmatiz- 
ing on its absurdity, we should put 
ourselves in the same position with 
respect to nature, and the workings of 
nature, as that occupied by these old 
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hilosophers. We live surrounded 
& the results of natural science, and 
are on terms of familiarity with most 
phenomena; they have long since 
ceased to be marvels tous. We are 
like the man inside the show ; when 
the lion wags his tail we know it is 
because he has clockwork in his 
stomach, and has been just wound 
up. When the wonderful auto- 
maton gives a pertinent answer we 
are not surprised, for we see the 
string that makes him nod his head. 
But all these things are very dif- 
ferent to the people outside. They 
are left to form their own theories 
as to the lion’s tail and the Great 
Mogul’s head. Viewed in this way 
the notions of alchemists are neither 
extravagant nor absurd ; they may 
not be beyond, but they are fully up 
to, the spirit of theirage. But what 
if it send turn out that their 
guesses agree closely with things 
already proved, or, on good grounds, 
considered probable? The more 
prominent features of the alchemical 
philosophy are—a belief in the com- 
ound nature of, not only metals, 
But all natural substances; a dis- 
belief in the distinction between 
organic and inorganic bodies ; a be- 
lief that the properties of bodies 
depend not on their composition, 
but on the proportion and arrange- 
ment of their constituents; and 
lastly, a belief that one body may 
alter the constitution of another 
without entering into its composi- 
tion, by the force of that well known, 
but little understood, action which 
goes by the rather clumsy name of 
catalysis. These were mere guesses 
on the part of the alchemists ; the 
chemists of to-day guess in nearly 
the same direction, but on a surer 
foundation. The whole course of 
chemistry of late tends to shake the 
belief in the elementary character of 
a vast number of substances sup- 
a to be elements, because they 
iad never been decomposed. Every 
day the line which divides organic 
from inorganic nature is becoming 
less and less definite; the study of 
isomerism shows that the consti- 
tuents of a body have nothing to do 


- with its properties, and catalytic 


action is recognised in a hundred 
different processes, from ordinary 
fermentation to the vulcanising of 
india-rubber. We have no inten- 
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tion of transferring the charge of 
absurdity from the alchemists’ 
shoulders to our own by saying that 
they saw all these things. From 
their knowledge, such as it was, of 
nature and nature’s method they 
probably /e/¢ that these things were 
so, but they did not seethem. Their 
notions were founded partly on 
observation, partly on instinct ; ours 
on observation alone. There is no 
rivalry, therefore, between us; but 
it is hard to see how we can stig- 
matise as nonsense that which comes 
so close to our sense, even though it 
was a guess. 

So much for the theory itself. 
Now for its origin, for it is obvious 
that a theory so refined and subtle 
(and refined and subtle it is, how- 
ever extravagant it may seem) could 
not have been the growth of one 
age in the world’s history. Most 
writers on the subject make Arabia 
the cradle of alchemy, and so it was 
as far as the practice of the art goes. 
The first acne on record, not 
including such mythical personages 
as Hermes Trismegistus, were Ara- 
bians; but neither their principles 
nor probably their practice were of 
their own invention. The very 
word Alchemy hints so much, for 
while the first syllable is undoubt- 
edly Arabic, there are strong reasons 
for believing the remainder to be of 
Egyptian origin. 

The name Chemistry (says Humboldt) 
means literally ‘Egyptian art,’ ‘the 
art of the Black Land ;’ for even Plu- 
tarch (De Iside et Osir., cap. 33) knew 
that the Egyptians called their land 
Xypia on account of the black-coloured 
earth. The inscription on the Rosetta 
stone has ‘Chmi.’ The word Chemistry, 
in its usual sense, is first found in the 
decree of Dioclesian ‘against the old 
writings of the Egyptians, which treat 
of the chemistry of gold and silver 
(repi ynpiag apyipov Kai yovaov).’— 
Kosmos, Prichard’s Translation, vol. ii., 
P- 447+ 

But for the origin of the theore- 
tical portion of alchemy, we must 
apply to a greater and nobler people 
than either the Arabians or the 
Egyptians. Even now there are 
few directions in which we can turn 
our thoughts without finding that 
the Greek mind has been there 
before us. As in modern Athens, 
here is the church, and there is the 
Parthenon; here is the palace of 
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His Majesty King Otho, and there 
is the Temple of Theseus. So, at 
every step in philosophy, poetry, 
or art, we are reminded that it is 
no new ground we tread—that the 
Greek philosopher, or poet, or artist, 
was at work there two thousand 
years ago. The results of expe- 
rience are all that we can claim as 
ours, and ours alone. But even 
here we are not wholly self-de- 
pendent, for what could experience 
have done without philosophy ? and 
what philosophy is there that has 
not its original in the speculations 
of the Greek sages ? 

The physiology of the Greeks was 
necessarily speculative. They had 
nature before them, but they had 
no data wherewith to check the cor- 
rectness of their conceptions about 
nature. Their impressions, like his 
whose newly-opened eyes saw men 
as trees walking, were unbiassed 
by experience. Besides this, the 
ant tendency of the Greek mind 
was to generalize. Their philosophy, 
as well as their art, speaks of an in- 
difference to detail, and their theories 
are like Dorie columns, at once mas- 
sive and simple. Had it been other- 
wise—had they rigidly examined, in 
all its bearings, what they assumed 
as truth, the flaws and fallacies in 
their reasoning could not have es- 
caped undetected, and their suc- 
cessors would have inherited ideas, 
correct, perhaps, but fragmentary, 
instead of large, bold outlines, 
which needed merely to be filled 
in, and altered here and there. The 
very basis of Greek philosophy, and 
of all philosophies, is highly charac- 
teristic. We can hardly conceive 
man at any period in so unthinking 
a state that the question, ‘ What is 
matter?’ never occurred to him in 
some shape or other. Granted that 
a piece of wood or stone is made up 
of smaller pieces of wood or stone, 
and these again of still smaller 
pieces, we must arrive, at last, at 
wood-dust and stone-dust. What, 
then, is the wood-dust or stone-dust 
made up of ? what is the difference 
between them? and how came the 
one to be wood and the other stone ? 
We can imagine even a moderately- 
intelligent chimpanzee musing in 
some such strain, wondering, after 
he had eaten his nut, why he could 
not eat the shell also, and how it 
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was that the one came to be soft 
and palatable, and the other hard 
and indigestible. But to give a 
plausible answer to such a question 
—to propose a solution wide enough 
to meet all cases, or at least all 
ordinary ones, is a feat to be accom- 
plished only by a highly-organized 
and cultivated mind. At first sight, 
Thales of Miletus will seem to have 
answered the question much after 
the fashion of the magistrate who 
used to decide cases by not deciding 
them at all. He declined to say 
what matter was; he saw how vain 
it was to dream of a satisfactory 
conclusion on that head; he there- 
fore contented himself with search- 
ing for the simplest form of matter. 
This once found, the laws which 
regulated its multiplication into the 
endless varieties of complex matter 
might follow. 

‘Thales assumed that Water was 
the beginning of all things; that, 
in fact, in water the materials of the 
universe were reduced to their 
lowest terms. In his eyes, water 
seemed to be the one thing that was 
invariable; a drop taken from the 
sea off the shores of Ionia could not 
be distinguished from one of the 
Gulf of Corinth; earth and the 
things of earth were infinite in their 
variety ; the sea was infinite in its 
sameness. Water, furthermore, 
was the one thing above all others 
necessary to animal and vegetable 
life; while life lasted, moisture 
abounded; when vitality ceased, 
moisture departed. Water, eva- 
porated, yielded an earthy matter : 
we have no traditional anthority for 
saying that Thales ever instituted 
such an experiment, but that he did 
80 we may be as sure as if we had 
seen the old philosopher watching 
the last few drops of a bucketful of 
sea-water boil away, and examining 
the residuary salt in the belief that 
he had condensed the liquid into a 
solid. Water, then, was the lowest 
term of an infinite series; but the 
question still remained, how was 
water itself constituted? Aecording 
to Greek notions it could not be a 
simple body, for variety cannot 
spring from unity; one thing re- 
peated ever so often will give only 
a collection of units, as grains of 
sand added together are but a heap 
of sand. But starting from a basis 
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of two things, opposed yet united, 
endless variety may be obtained ; 
the combination of two with two 
produces a completely new thing; 
this may be combined with either 
another pair or another pair of pairs, 
and so on, the power of variation 
increasing rapidly as we «proceed. 
Hence, in later times, number came 
to be taken for the cause by Pytha- 
goras and his school. Thales, 
therefore, or his followers, for it is 
not clear to whom the idea is due, 
assumed water to be the result of 
the union of two opposing principles, 
personified in the Oceanus and 
Tethys of the Greek Mythology. 
This was the first appearance of 
what ultimately became the fun- 
damental idea of ancient natural 
philosophy—the idea of elementary 
principles working in pairs; of 
what we may call a twoness (for we 
ought to have the word) in the con- 
stitution of all bodies, and also of a 
certain opposition in character be- 
tween the individuals of each pair 
by virtue of which they were drawn 
together. It was, in fact, the an- 
cient version of the modern idea of 
polarity ; of positive and negative, 
illustrated by the composition of all 
compound substances. In common 
alum, for instance, we have a com- 
bination of sulphate of potash with 
sulphate of alumina ; in sulphate of 
alumina, again, we find another pair, 
sulphuric acid and alumina; in 
alumina, oxygen and aluminium, 
and here, for the present, we must 
halt. The old philosophers and 
the alchemists would have gone a 
step further and told us of yet 
another pair in aluminium; we can 
only shake our heads and say, 
‘ Prove it.’ 

It is not to our purpose to give a 
history of Greek philosophy ; suffice 
it to say that the physiologists did 
not remain contented with the type 
suggested by Thales. Anaximenes 
took Air as his beginning of all 
things; Heraclitus was in favour of 
Fire. Empedocles amalgamated and 
refined these views in his notion of 
four forms of matter being necessary 
to the existence of everything. 


. Wood, when burned, yielded mois- 


ture or Water, heat or Fire, vapour 
or Air, and ashes or Earth. Fire, 
water, earth, and air, therefore, the 
burden of the nursery rhyme, came 
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to be looked upon as the constituents 
of all bodies. And now the idea of 
what, for want of another word, we 
must still call polarity, attained its 
highest development. In each of 
these, the four constituents of all 
things, two elementary principles 
were supposed to exist, eed in 
such a manner that each of the four 
was different from the other three, 
and directly opposed to one of them. 
Fire was hot and dry, water moist 
and cold, earth dry and cold, air 
moist and warm. While fire, water, 
earth and air therefore were the 
constituents of Substance, heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, were the 
elementary principles. From this 
theory branch both the medical 
system of Galen, and the hermetic 
philosophy. The mercury of the 
alchemists was composed of air and 
water, hence its fluidity and vola- 
tility ; the sulphur, of earth and fire, 
which accounted for its being hard 
and dry. Galen attributed disease 
to a derangement of the normal 
proportions of heat and cold, mois- 
ture and dryness in the human body,* 
and chose his remedy so as to supply 
what was wanting, or remove what 
was in excess. The alchemist, ad- 
mitting no constitutional differ- 
ence between organic and inorganic 
matter, merely extended to the 
metals the treatment which Galen 
had confined to the human body. 
The only difference between their 
methods was that Galen, by a sort 
of inverted homeopathy, sought 
specific remedies, and relied upon 
the opposition between the remedy 
and the disease. The alchemist 
sought a universal medicine which 
had no relation to any particular 
disease, but simply restored to dis- 
eased or imperfect matter that equi- 
librium of elementary principles 
which is consistent with perfection, 
and this by reason of an occult 
virtue depending on the presence of 
the quintessence before alluded to. 
In the meaning usually attached 
to this word occult lies the greater 
portion of the diserédit into which, 
as M. Figuier says, alchemy has 
fallen. To our ears it sounds like 


* He knew the cause of every maladye, 
Were it of cold, or hete, or moyst, or drye, 
And where thei engendrid, and of what humour ; 
He was a verrey parfight practisour. 
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something inseparably connected 
with diablerie and witcheraft. But 
it was used by the alchemists in a 
very different sense. When they 
spoke of an occult virtue or an occult 
power, they merely meant a cause 
which lay beyond the reach of 
human intellect; it was nothing 
more than a candid and honest con- 
fession of their ignorance. ‘To us 
nothing is hopelessly occult; even 
those things which we know as little 
as they did, experience tells us we 
may know yet. No seeret is de- 
spaired of in our philosophy. But 
there are other reasons for the dis- 
creditable figure alchemy makes in 
the history of science. One of the 
commonest notions about it is that 
it was a mere swindle—something 
that supplied the place of card- 
sharping and thimble-rigging to 
medieval rogues and greenhorns. 
And so it was, but only at a com- 
paratively late period. When, owing 
to the influence of Paracelsus and 
his doctrines, its two chief objects 
were separated, and the study and 
reparation of medicines became a 
Gistinet science,alchemy degenerated 
into gold-making. The worthier 
and more noble object attracted the 
true philosopher, and the pursuit 
which appealed to avarice naturally 
fell into the hands of the charlatan 
and the adventurer. ‘These were 
the alchemists of Ben Jonson and 
Erasmus ; the men who operated on 
human gullibility and not on the 
netals. ‘There is no lack of stories 
about the transmutations by such 
alchemists. A favourite method was 
to make nails, one half of gold, the 
other of iron, and varnish them so 
that they seemed to be wholly iron. 
Then the practitioner exhibited his 
great secret of secrets—his wonder- 
ful spirit, which had the marvellous 
power of dissolving this varnish— 
and, hey presto! the nail appeared 
artially changed into pure gold. 

he dupe might observe there was 
no deception, and a little ready 
money (to be expended in the pur- 
chase of apparatus and materials, of 
course,) was all that was required 
to insure success on a large scale. 


Beww’s Chaucer. 
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Another plan was to enclose gold in 
a lump of some innocent-looking sub- 
stance such as charcoal, to roast it 
ina crucible, and allow the delighted 
novice to find a button of the noble 
metal when the operation was com- 
pleted. But these men were not 
alchemists; they were merely the 
excrescences of declining alchemy, 
and have no more right to a position 
in the history of science than Doctor 
Dulcamara in his donkey-car has to 
a place in the College of Surgeons. 

Another objection to the alche- 
mists is founded on the mysticism 
and obscurity of their writings, and 
it is no wonder that there should be 
such an objection. We sincerely 
pity the individual that sits down to 
study for the first time even Basil 
Valentine, who accuses himself of 
speaking too plainly, in the hope of 
learning how to prepare the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions or spasmodic poetry are light 
and easy reading beside many of 
the books in which the alchemists 
explain the mysteries of their art. 
But it is not a very difficult matter 
to account for this. Alchemy was 
looked on as a holy art, from the 
knowledge of which the profanum 
vulgus should be shut out. In the 
Hunting of the Greene Lyon we hear 
of 

The noble companie 
Of true students in holy alchemy, 
Whose noble practise doth hem teach 
To vaile their secrets with mistie speach. 

Hee is a breaker of the celestiall seale 
(says one) that maketh the secrets of arf 
and nature common. Now, the cause 
of this concealement among all wise men 
is the contempt and neglect of the 
secretes of wisedom by the vulgar sort 
that knoweth not how to use those 
things that are most excellent. 

Another writer, Basil Valentine, 
expresses a similar opinion. 

The obduration being so great among 
the covetous, that forthe most part they 
search and dive into such mysteries out 
of meer covetousness, pride, and ambi- 
tion, made the ancient philosophers, 
upon command and inspiration of the 
highest, to put a certain stay to their 
hands and write of such mysteries in 
such a manner that unworthy men 
should not understand it, and but worthy 
men only in their illumination might 
perceive it. Hence, this art grew 
eclipsed, insomuch that scarce one among 
many thousands hardly attaineth unto 
the knowledge thereof; and for that 
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reason it is held for an art, because not 
every dunce should bring it into his 
beetle-head. For if this art were as 
common as brewing of beer and baking 
of bread, then any one may judge what 
good could be looked for. Would not 
all manner of vices be practised pub- 
lickly without any controlling ? 


Cornelius Agrippa, in his Vanity 
of the Arts and Sciences, declares that 
he could ‘tell many things of this 
art, were he not, as one initiated, 
sworn to silence.’ While to the 
covetous and vulgar sort, alchemy 
was a sealed subject, to those of a 
piousandearnest mind, andespecially 
to such as were preordained for the 
great work, it was plain and simple. 
This fact is constantly impressed 
upon the reader, and if he does not 
fully understand what is before him 
it is quite clear that he is oer 
wicked, or at least not good enough 
to be an alchemist. ‘ if you do not 
understand this that you ought to 
understand, you are not adapted for 
philosophy, or God concealeth it 
from thee.’ 

A further reason is sometimes 
assigned. Their enigmas and fables 
were said to be intended, like the 
clock in the Critic, to beget an awful 
attention in the audience, and stimu- 
late the spirit of inquiry. But no 
doubt the true secret is that they 
had really little or nothing to tell. 
It is remarkable that few of the real 
alchemists pretend that they them- 
selves had ever obtained the stone 
or elixir, though each believed firmly 
that some other had succeeded in his 
attempts. When they mention the 
transmutations which they managed 
to effect, they generally speak of 
them as only partially successful 
results, not produced by the great 
medicine, but by some _ inferior 
agent; and they almost invariably 
wind up their own personal ex- 

veriences by citing the case of A or 

(who, by the way, for the most 
part lived at a considerable distance, 
or had been dead and buried long 
before),a philosopherwho, bya more 
elaborate process than theirs, became 
possessed of a certain red powder 
whereby he made an indefinite quan- 
tity of fine gold, and effected some 
astonishing cures. Of their descrip- 
tions of such processes, naturally we 
can make but little. It is only in 
some of their humbler recipes that 
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it is possible to find out what they 
mean, and even then it appears that 
all the talk is about some very simple 
matter, though no doubt marvellous 
in the alchemist’s eyes, which he had 
made, destroyed, and remade half-a- 
dozen times in the course of his 
operations. 

It was not from any wish to 
deceive, or from any desire of 
making themselves out wiser and 
greater men than they really were, 
that the alchemists wrote thus. It 
was partly because in their days 
science had no language, and when 
they stumbled upon a chemical 
product, they were forced to call it 
a green lion or a red dragon, as their 
fancy might dictate ; partly because 
they were working in the dark, and 
understood neither the causes nor 
effects of the phenomena they ob- 
served. Thus they discarded, or 
treated as of little value, the very 
things that have been most useful 
to us in constructing our chemistry. 
Most of the re-agents, and certainly 
all the principal ones, of the modern 
laboratory were discovered and used 
by the alchemist ; as Cowley says: 
Though the chymick his great secret 

miss, 

(For neither it in art nor nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toyle he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 

With good unsought exper’ments by the 
way. 

But he failed to see that through 
these unsought experiments and 
by-products lay the road to know- 
ledge. He tried to read the book 
of nature without learning its 
alphabet. The chemist was less 
ambitious ; he was content to study 
and examine what the alchemist 
rejected as worthless, and so got the 
clue for which the other had been 
blindly groping for ages. 

The true alchemists were honest 
earnest men, eager for knowledge, 
actuated, even in the pursuit of 
gold, by the most pure and pious 
motives. Gold was sought by them 
‘because it freeth a man from want, 
and being beholden to others; as 
also that a man may do good to 
others, to the poor and oppressed.’ 
But gold was not their a object ; 
they aimed ‘at not only infinite 
wealth and perfect health (a far 
greater blessing than wealth), but 
also the knowledge of all animals, 
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vegetables, minerals, the Radix and 
Root of all which is the true Root 
of all Philosophy.’ ‘They never 
begin or close a treatise without a 
prayer, or a recommendation to the 
reader to seek for divine assistance. 

I have now done (says the author of 
the Tractatus de Manna Benedicto), 
charging thee to have a care of this 
writing, commanding thee to serve God ; 
for without thou do that, thou wilt 
never have any good of this Art ; serve 
him in Spirit and in Truth, and so to 
God I leave thee to direct thee in his 
ways. Glory to God in the highest. 
Amen. 


The alchemists were far from 
being the recluses that many fancy 
them. They were in general men 
of the world; moving in the best 
society of their times, on terms of 
intimacy with all the eminent per- 
sons of their day. For the most 
part they were, as Mr. Morley’s 
hero was, of noble or at least of 
gentle birth, and like him too they 
led bustling active lives. 

In the story of Cornelius Agrippa 
we have a fair sample of the life of 
a philosopher and man of science in 
the middle ages, alternately flattered 
and persecuted, one day in a palace, 
the next in a prison, listened to and 
loved byscholarsand men of thought, 
but hooted at and denounced as dan- 
gerous by the monks and others 
who had vested rights in ignorance. 
Such lives are common in the annals 
of alchemy ; and instead of feeling 
surprised at Mr. Morley’s choice of a 
subject, we can only wonder that, in 
this age of biographical inquiry, we 
have so few biographies of these 
pioneers of science. We ought to 
know something more of Roger 
Bacon, a man who devoted a life 
extending over nearly eighty years 
to the advancement of natural 
science, whose love for philosophy 
cost him two thousand pounds (it 
was in the thirteenth century re- 
member) in less than twenty years ; 
and more than this, for it cost him 
also his liberty and his good name. 
Every one knows the story of the 
Brazen Head, but few, we suspect, 
ever think of its reputed fabri- 
eator as anything more than a 
curious old wizard who was im- 
prisoned by Pope Nicholas IV. for 
heresy and magic. How he must 
have loathed the monkish stupidity 
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or malice that could perceive a love 
for the supernatural in books which 
from first to last are great protests 
against jugglery, magic, and deceit; 
which warn the student, 

that neglecting charmes and characters, 
he onely attend and make triall of the 
worke of nature and art. The simple 
people suppose manie things to bee 
wrought by magicke, which are nothing 
else but the secrets of art and nature. 

Roger Bacon ought to have an 
especial interest for us, not only 
because of the fact that he, an Eng- 
lishman, is the earliest European 
writer on chemistry and natural 
science, but also because his method 
was nearly identical with that of his 
namesake, the Father of Experi- 
mental Philosophy. In all Roger 
oe s wor ks, observation is de- 
clared to be the true road to. know- 
ledge; never had man a greater con- 
tempt for the trickeries of fanciful 
theorists. 

They (he says) give glorious titles to 
their workes, and write base matters in 
a loftie stile, and with y® cloke of a text 
to hide their own forgeries, * 

A still stranger story is that of 


Raymond Lully, the philosopher 


who began life as a courtier, and 
ended it as a missionary, being 
stoned to death while preaching 
Christianity in Africa. In the in- 
terval he was by turns a soldier, a 
theologian, a member of the order 
of Minorites, and an alchemist. It 
was in the last capacity that he 
visited London, where he is said to 
have been lodged in the Tower by 


Edward I., possibly as a mark of 


respect, but more probably in order 
to sure his attending to his busi- 
ness. His employment was the 
manufacture of rose-nobles out of 
alchemical gold; and to stimulate 
his industry, he was led to suppose 
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that the money was required for a 
new crasade which was in contem- 
plation, an enterprise with _ 
he heartily sympathized. But, 
his great disgust, he afterw oo 
found out that it was against the 
Scotch, and not the Saracens, the 
results of his industry were to be 
applied. 

This brings us to one of the most 
delicate questions connected with 
the history of alchemy — namely, 
whether gold was ever really made 
by the adepts. If tradition ‘be evi- 
dence, the fact is proved beyond 
dispute. Did not Van Helmont, 
himself a sceptic, transmute eight 
ounces of mercury into pure gold 
by means of a quarter of a grain 
of the philosopher's stone, w hich a 
mysterious stranger, zealous for the 
honour of alchemy, had given him? 
Did not Helvetius, under very simi- 
lar circumstances, change an ounce 
and a half of lead into gold, which 
the goldsmiths at the Hague, as 
well as the master of the mint, pro- 
nounced to be of the highest purity? 
There is also the case of Martini, 
professor of philosophy at Helm- 
stadt, who, in the midst of an in- 
vective against alchemy, was inter- 
rupted by a gentleman in the audi- 
ence, and challenged to dispute the 
matter publicly. He consented, and 
was beaten in argument; upon which 
the stranger, calling for some lead, 
a crucible, and a brasier of coals, 
transmuted the lead into gold, and 
presented the result to the pro- 
tessor, with the words, Domine, solve 
mihi hune syllogismum. Cornelius 
Agrippa, too, succeeded in producing 
gold, though, by his own confession, 
only as much as he had previously 
employed in preparing a elixir ; 
so that, in a remunerative point of 
view, his success was not remark- 


* For the benefit of the curious we quote a passage from. Bacon’s Admirable 


Force of Art and Nature, in which he predicts some of the results of science :— 
“There may be made instruments of navigation without men to row in them, as 
huge shippes which shall sail farre more swiftly than if they were full of men, and 
chariots that move with an unspeakable force without any living creature to stirre 
them. Yea, instruments to flie withal. Noyses may be made in the aire lke 
thunder, yea, with a greater horror than those that come by nature. For a little 
matter fitted to the quantitie of a thumb, maketh a horrible noyse and wonderfull 
lightening. And this is done after sundry fashions, whereby any citie and armie 
may be destroyed after the manner of skilfull Gedeon, who, having only three 
hundred men, discomfited the hosts of the Madianites with broken pitchers and 
lamps and fire issuing out with an unspeakable noyse.’ The little matter was to 
be prepared as follows:—‘Thou shalt take of salt-peter, luro vo po vir can ubri, 
and of sulphur, and by this means make it both to thunder and lighten.’ 
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able. All these transmutations were 
on a small scale. For an instance 
of a fortune realized by alchemy, we 
may turn to the history of Nicholas 
Flamel, and the Book of Abraham 
the Jew. By following closely the 
directions given in this volume, 
Flamel, ‘in the year of our Lord 
1382, April 25, at five in the after- 
noon,’ was enabled to transmnte a 
pound and a half of mercury into 
almost as much gold, ‘ much better 
than common goid, more soft also, 
and more pliable ;’ and, continuing 
as he had begun, beeame at last rich 
enough to found and endow four- 
teen hospitals, three chapels, and 
seven churches, in the city of Paris, 
at Boulogne, and elsewhere. If any 
one doubt the truth of this state- 
ment, ‘the bricks are alive at this 
day to testify it;’ the tower of St. 
Jaeques de la Boucherie, adorned 
by Ilamel with the effigies of him- 
self and his wife Perinelle, is ex- 
tant, unless it has been improved 
away by His Majesty Napoleon ILI. 
But on examining the evidence in 
these recorded cases of transmuta- 
tion, we are bound to say it is not 
satisfactory. In the first three of 
the instances we have cited, the 
stone or substance, by which the 
result was obtained, came from some 
unknown individual obviously in- 
terested in proving alchemy to be 
not a delusion, and it does not appear 
to have been examined previously to 
the experiment. Itseems probable, 
therefore, that all the gold made 
existed originally in the mysterious 
red powder, which was most likely 
nothing more than chloride of gold. 
In the ease of Agrippa there is no 
mystery whatever. All he did was 
to obtain a solution of gold, go 
through a long roundabout process, 
and finally separate the gold in a 
metallic form. As to Nicholas 
Vlamel, taking into consideration 
the date at which he lived, how 
little information we have about 
him, and the studious circumstan- 
tiality with which his operations are 
recorded, we can have little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the whole story 
of his gold-making an invention of 
later times. 
_ Tomany of our readers, no doubt, 
it will seem nothing short of sheer 
absurdity to argue on such a ques- 
tion at all. Why waste time in 
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inquiring whether the alchemists 
ever made gold when we know the 
thing to be simply impossible? This 
brings us to the point at once. It 
may be, and is,extremely improbable 
that any man has ever succeeded in 
making gold. So much we grant. 
But that it is physically impossible 
to produce gold by artificial means 
is far from being anestablished fact. 
The point at issue between the 
chemist and the alchemist is, simply, 
the composite or non-composite 
nature of the metals. The alche- 
must, guided by instinct rather than 
observation, assumed the metals to 
be compound bodies, and dealt with 
them as such. The chemist having 
hitherto failed in his attempts to 
decompose them, is forced to treat 
them as simple substances, and sets 
them down among the elements. In 
default of positive proof on one side 
or the other, let us see what the pro- 
babilities may be. The list of the 
so-called elements includes, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, about 
sixty bodies, said to be different and 
to contain one matter only. Of 
these no less than forty-eight are 
metals; of the remaining twelve, 
there are strong reasons for believing 
that four are only different forms or 
modifications of the same body, and 
three others are so closely allied 
that it is difficult to escape a similar 
suspicion with regard to them. 

Le that as it may, this fact at 
least is certain, that there is a vast 
disproportion between the parts 
which these two sections of the 
elements play in the composition of 
all that we see around us. While 
the forty-eight metals seem to be 
almost gratuitous productions of 
nature, existing but for themselves, 
and contributing in an infinitesimal 
degree to the great mass of com- 
pound matter; twelve, nay six, ele- 
ments sufficiently account for the 
water that covers three-fourths of 
the globe’s surface, the atmosphere 
that surrounds it to the height of 
forty-five miles, the vast amount of 
animal and vegetable substance it 
supports, and a large part of the 
crust of the earth itself. We might 
bring the question more home to 
the reader, perhaps, by making a 
rough qualitative analysis of him as 
he sits before us. Four bodies, 
three of them condensed gases, have, 
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we find, clothed him from head to 
foot; all that he wears is com- 
posed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, with the addition of some 
nitrogen in his boots and coat. He 
himself is made up of the same 
four constituents, together with a 
little calcium and phosphorus. There 
are, it is true, traces of iron and 
sodium, and one or two other 
matters to be found in him, but 
these are accidental and not consti- 
tutional. The book in his hand is a 
condensation of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; so is the table before 
him ; so is almost everything on and 
about him, until we come to the 
watch in his pocket and the shilling 
in his purse; and each of these in- 
significant articles requires an ele- 
ment all to itself. Does not this 
seem like a waste of power, not to 
say a poverty of invention, on the 
part of Mother Nature, who, having 
effected so much by solidifying and 
combining four or five aeriform 
invisible bodies, forgets her usual 
economy, and has recourse to new 
and distinct materials for the manu- 
facture of such very similar sub- 
stances as gold and silver? Does it 
not seem more probable that the 
plan of nature is uniform, and that 
the same causes, or at least causes 
similar to them, which produce or- 
ganic effects, are also the basis of 
inorganic matter? If so, it is pro- 
bable that the metals are capable of 
decomposition. If they can be de- 
composed, chemistry shows that it 
is not impossible to recompose them. 
It is not so long since potash and 
soda were thought to be simple 
bodies, as silver and gold are now. 
Sir Humphry Davy proved them 
to contain oxygen and something 
else which he could not analyse ; 
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but because we are stopped by po- 
tassium and sodium, why should we 
fancy that Nature must have begun 
there? We now know well enough 
that matter approaches more nearly 
to an effect than a compound of 
certain elements. There is nothing 
in common between oxygen iso- 
lated and the oxygen which makes 
this white powder soda, instead of 
sodium. Is it not more reasonable, 
therefore, to imagine that this so- 
dium, a visible tangible body, with 
all the material properties of the 
commonest substance, cannot be, so 
to speak, its own cause ? 

These are just the speculations of 
the old alchemists translated into 
modern language. They are also 
in effect the notions upon which, in 
this, the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, alchemy is practised in 
Paris. With an account of the 
——— of the present day, its 
principles, its successes, and its 
failures, M. Figuier closes his His- 
tory of the Hermetic Philosophy. 
To the perusal of this book, as 
well as to the care of Mr. Morley, 
we now leave the reader, if he 
take an interest in watching the 
struggles of early natural philo- 
sophy; if he be inclined to look 
leniently on the errors and extrava- 
gancies of the men who kept alive 
the spirit of investigation in times 
when investigation was both diffi- 
cult and dangerous; if he be willing 
to acknowledge the debt which 
modern science owes to the lives 
and labour of these men; if not, 
we can only leave him alone, saying, 
in the words of old Thomas Fuller, 
‘What a pitie is it to see a proper 
gentleman to have such a erick in 
his neck that he cannot look back- 
ward |’ 

J. 0. 
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A VISIT TO A MODEL FARM IN ASIA MINOR. 


| AVING expressed a wish to see 

some of the farms in the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna, Mr. B ai 
large landed proprietor, kindly in- 
vited me to visit his farm of Arab- 
Tchiftilick. 

On the afternoon of the 24th 
May, 1856, we stepped into a caique 
which was to take us to Cour de 
Lion, a small hamlet situated on the 
north side of the harbour, where 
the mules were awaiting us. The 
Imbat or sea breeze (the Doctor of 
Smyrna) is blowing freshly; we set 
sail, and the light boat darts through 
the water—fine boats are the 
Smyrna caiques; good boatmen, too, 
are the G aie. Half an hour brings 
us across, a distance of three miles, 
and we land at a rickety wharf. 
While the mules are being saddled, 
we take coffee at a most primitive 
café—good coffee it is, though with- 
out milk, and unstrained. Richard 
Cour de Lion is supposed to have 
landed on this spot when going 
crusading, hence the name. 

The mules are ready ; we mount. 
Before us rides an Albanian, a sort 
of garde champétre, armed with a 
long double-barrelled gun, which he 
holds on his thigh, and is proud of— 
pistols two he has, silver-mounted, 
stuck in his girdle—a servant rides 
behind with the baggage. We hoist 
our umbrellas, and the mules start 
off at an amble; don’t attempt to 
guide them, ’tis useless. We ride in 
single file, as the roads are generally 
bad, and the mule will select the 
best part; on we go through plea- 
sant ela on either side are vine- 
yards and gardens, with here and 
there a rude house built of mud; fig 
trees there arein abundance. Next 
we come to rough stony ground, the 
oleander in full bloom growing wild; 
now again through more lanes, 
and here again is a rude Turkish 
café, built under the shade of two 
large plum-trees, the hollow trunk 
of one serving as a stable for a horse. 
Now we pass through some corn- 
fields—the corn looks well, and is 
nearly ripe. The harvest is early 
here: they sow in November and 
December, and reap in May and 
June. Now we come to the Plain of 
Melémen, which stretches away on 
the north bank of the Gulf of 
Smyrna. Its extent is about 


eighteen miles long by six wide, 
and it is caleulated that if the whole 
were cultivated it would yield 
enough corn for the support of all 
Smyrna(whichcontains a population 
of 150,000) for six months. 

There are now in cultivation 
about 40,000 acres. <A great part of 
the plain belongs to the family of 
Baltazzi, who have laid out much 
money in redeeming it from the 
inroads of thesea. ‘They purchased 
the land ten years ago at gos. an 
acre; it is now worth £10, and 
yields a good rental to the pro- 
prietors. Now we are on a slight 
ascent, and the view is very fine: 
below us are fields of waving corn: 
the Gulf of Smyrna beyond: the 
town, and the old castle above it, in 
the distance. Now we come to the 
little village of Loujak : we pull up 
at a well, a pretty Greek girl is draw- 
ing water, and hands us the double- 
handed pitcher to drink from. So 
‘ spolale’—‘ kali vokta’—‘ kalo xime- 
roma’—‘ thank you’—‘ good night’ 
—‘may your dawn be pleasant, —on 
through the village, and out on the 
corn-fields beyond. Here we are 
met by a tall Greek on horseback ; 
he is the intendant of Mr. B : 
a stout fellow, and brave, as he 
oroved himself some six years ago. 
There were robbers in those days 
—there are none now: two of these 
learning that Mr. B was to 
pass through the village on a cer- 
tain day, laid wait for him. They 
entered a house where was the in- 
tendant; they bound his hands behind 
him with cords, then set to drinking 
raki, the intoxicating spirit of the 
country. Whilst they slept, the 
strong man burst his bonds, without 
arms attacked the robbers, and, hay- 
ing killed one witha stone, the other 
fled. This cost him dear, however, 
for the wife of the robber thus 
killed had a father who was a servant 
to a Pacha; the intendant was 
therefore (I say therefore, because 
nearly all isinterest here)imprisoned, 
but after some weeks liberated on 
payment of £50 to the lady, as com- 
pensation for the loss of her husband. 

The sun is setting; a Turk is 
prostrating himself in prayer at the 
side of the road, his face turned 
towards the East. Now we pass a 
skeleton of a camel, and now a well 
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wherein not long ago were found 
human bones, telling of the wayfarer 
robbed and murdered. Here we 
are, at the town of Melémen; on 
we go through the street to the left, 
past the graveyard. ‘ You are wel- 
come! enter.’ The evening is cool ; 
we sit on the housetop—the roofs 
are flat here; —sweetmeats and 
water are brought, then coffee ; we 
light our cigarettes and wait for the 
dinner. 

The town of Melémen, the ancient 
Temnos, has a population of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants ; there are se- 
veral mosques, a Greek church, and 
a fine house for the Governor: the 
houses are for the most part of mud 
dug from the bed aitiiienatae it 
is made into long oblongs like large 
bricks. ‘These houses are cool, and 
easy of construction, and last a long 
time: some have stood for one hun- 
dred years. The house we are in 
contams eight or ten rooms ; stables, 
outhouses, large yard; the value 
of the whole is about £100. The 
land about Melémen is rich, and that 
in cultivation is worth about £6 an 
acre. Dinner is ready—soup, fish, 
roast and boiled, a variety of dishes ; 
the best by far, to my taste, being 
some minced meat im vine leaves ; 
there is a fine melon, too. The wine 
of the country is indifferent, it tastes 
of the stalk, and is not very pleasant 
to the palate: it is not intoxicating, 
but gives a headache in the morning. 

25th. We mount our mules at 

4°30 a.M., after partaking of sweet- 
meats, water, and coffee. A lovely 
morning. We ride through the 
village,—all are risen, and going to 
the work of the day ; through lanes, 
on each side vineyards, the fig-tree 
and olive ; out again on the plain. 
Now we come to the river of 
Hermas, here about twenty yards 
across; the mules jump into the 
punt, well used to this mode of 
proceeding ; we pull the rope, and 
are soon across; again over the 
plain, we come to the village of 
Buaneeak, situated on a rocky 
mountain—the Gibraltar of the 
plain—the ancient fortress of Neon- 
tichon. 

We hear the cries of women. 
Here is a sight somewhat strange. 
A Turkish woman is stationed ona 
mound on each side of a corn-field ; 
she holds a sling in her hand, and 
shouts at the top of her voice to 
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frighten the sparrows. A fine fight 
they have for it, the women and the 
sparrows, for the latter are in great 
numbers, and have their nests in the 
tall cypress trees in the graveyard 
close by. ‘ A tedious labour it must 
be,’ I remark, ‘ shouting at sparrows 
from morning till night.’ ‘ Not 
more so,’ says my friend, ‘than 
shouting at home ‘to their husbands 
and children.’ The country is well 
wooded here ; fine plane trees, oaks, 
and the wild pistachio, quite park- 
like and home-like, save here and 
there a caravan of camels laden with 
goods, some moving on at a stately 
pace, others halting near wells. The 
wells are frequent here ; over each 
well is a hollow stone, about three 
feet high, to prevent animals falling 
in, and near each a lever placed in 
the fork of a tree at one end, sus- 
pended a bucket, a simple contriv- 
ance for drawing water. 

Now we get a sight of the sea, 
the Island of Mitylene in the dis- 
tance. Across this plain, on the 
rising hill, is the village of ‘ Arab- 
Tchiftilick.” Here we are met by 
three kavasses, or Turkish guards ; 
they run forward, touch the stirrup 
of their master, then place their 
hands on their hearts and their fore- 
heads. As we enter the village, the 
villagers in Sunday array press for- 
ward to meet us, and accompany us 
to the door of Mr. B ’s house. 

The farm of Arab-Tchiftilick was 
purchased by the father of the pre- 
sent proprietor, fifteen years ago, 
for £1coo. It contains about ten 
thousand acres, four thousand of 
which are now in cultivation. There 
are two villages on the estate—one 
on the south and the other on the 
north side of a promontory; the 
population of the two together is 
about fifteen hundred. The village 
on the north side is the more flourish- 
ing on account of its position, it being 


situated on the shores of the Bay of 


Ali-Agha. This bay is in the form 
of a horse-shoe, and is open to the 
north-west. Itis about eight miles 


long by six wide, with a depth of 


water of eleven, nime, and six fa- 
thoms, the latter at about sixty 
yards from the shore. It is well 
sheltered to the north-east and 
south-west. The bottom is sand; 
and there are no shoals or other 
obstructions to navigation. The 
distance from Smyrna by water is 
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about six hours, taking the sea- 
breeze to go and the land-breeze 
to return; by land, five hours by 
mule. The mode of counting dis- 
tance by time is rather puzzling to 
the European; the general calcu- 
lation, however, is, that a camel 
travels three, a mule six, and a 
sost-horse twelve miles an hour. 
This is of course liable to variations, 
according to the inclination of the 
rider or the pace of his steed: for 
instance, we took five hours to come 
from Smyrna, ‘and six to return 
thither; and the courier who took 
the news of the Battle of Navarino 
from Smyrna to Scutari, a distance 
of eight hundred miles, performed 
the journey in thirty-six hours ; but 
it is said he killed several horses. 
The road from Smyrna to Arab- 
Tchiftilick is nearly a level all the 
way. In the northern village are 
large stone stores capable of con- 
taining fifty thousand bushels of 
wheat ; there is also a good stone 
wharf and a strong wooden pier. 
The houses in the village are now 
built of mud; but a new village is 
being planned, in which the build- 
ings will be of stone, which is plen- 
tiful; and in a few years there will 
£«e 

30 acres, at 18 bushels an 

acre: 540 at 3s. 6d. 

15 acres spring and garden 
crops (average). - 45 © O 


99 10 oO 


£144 10 0 
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be a flourishing town. The inha- 
bitants are all Greeks ; the kavasses 
or guards, ten in number, only 
being Turks. There is also a 
Turkish custom-house officer, for 
the Government of the Sultan levies 
an export duty of mine per cent. 
This amounts here to about £300 
per annum. 

The number of acres in cultivation 
is— wheat, 1500; barley, 500; 
vines, 100; garden crops, 2100. The 
land is cropped every alternate year. 

Of live stock, there are sheep, 
4000; cattle (horned), 400; horses, 
200. 

The land produces about eighteen 
bushels of corn per acre. 

The mode of letting land is as 
follows :— 

The land is let in small farms of 
30, 60, and go acres, for corn or 
barley; and half the corresponding 
number of acres for garden pro- 
duce. The seed is given by the 
landlord, who receives one-half of 
the produce in kind; one-tenth.in 
kind is paid to the Government, as a 
land-tax. The average price of 
wheat is 3s. 6d. a bushel. The 
account of a man farming thirty 
acres would stand as under :— 


£s. d. 

To landlord (one-half) . . 72 5 Oo 
To Government, say. . . 7 4 6 
Balance » Of .0°6 
£144 10 © 


In general, a man farms about ninety acres ; keeping two farm servants, 
5 . . . 5 
to whom he pays wages, £8, and including rations, about £20 a-year. 
In this case the account would stand thus :— 


£8 d. 

go acres, at 18 bushels an 
acre: 1620 bush. at 3s.6d. 298 10 0 
45 acres of spring crops, at 
£3amacre.. . 135 0 0 
£433 10 0 
Sheep are taken upon the follow- 
ing terms:—The owner gives the 
sheep and grazing ground, receiving 
twenty-five per cent. in cash on the 
value of the sheep yearly. The 
farmer is bound to return an equal 
number of sheep at the expiration 
of the contract. Wool averages 
4d. per lb. in grease. The average 
price of a flock of sheep is 1os. a 
head. The male lambs are sent to 
the butcher, and fetch on an average 
7s. a head at five months old. The 
ewes are milked. The sheep are 


£ 8. 

Tolandlord . . . . . 206 15 
To Government, say. . . 20 § 
Two servants, at L20 each. 40 oO 
Balance . . . . . 156 10 


£433 10 Oo 
penned at night; one acre is con- 
sidered sufficient to feed a sheep. 
Mixed herds of cattle average 25s. a 
head; the general weight is from 
three to four ewt. The price of 
butcher’s meat is 2d. per |b. 

Mr. B has expended a large 
sum on his property ; indeed, nearly 
all the revenues derived therefrom 
for the last ten years. In the south- 
ern village he has built a handsome 
Greek church, capable of containing 
four hundred persons, at a cost of 
£2500. He has also established 
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schools in the villages. The police 
costs £300 per annum. So far as I 
was able to judge from the short 
period I remained at Arab-Tchifti- 
lick, the villagers appeared to be in a 
more prosperous condition than that 
of any of the labouring classes I have 
yet seen in this or in any other coun- 
try, with the exception, perhaps, of 
New South Wales. The require- 
ments of the people arefew; drunken- 
ness is a crime but little known; 
their food consists mostly of olives 
and bread. The situation of the vil- 
lages is very picturesqueand healthy; 
the population is rapidly increasing, 
the land in cultivation increases 
every year, and Mr. B—— has just 
apportioned about one hundred acres 
for the purpose of making vineyards, 
for which he takes no rental for five 
years. The village has a priest and 
doctor, but no lawyer. The inten- 
dant arranges small disputes ; graver 
cases are referred to Mr. B ; 
who settles them on the occasion 
of his periodical visits; and if I can 
judge from his decisions in general 
by those given on the occasion of 
my visit, I should say they were 
satisfactory to all, as both parties 
appeared to go away contented. It 
is needless to add that Mr. B—— 
is beloved by his tenantry. The 
rentals of the estate are now between 
£2000 and £3000 a-year. 

The villages pay a tax to the 
Government at a fixed rate, the nor- 
thern of £150 a-year, and the 
southern of £7 only, although the 
population in both is nearly the 
same. 

A new rate was levied on all towns 
and villages in Turkey some twenty 
years ago, and each town was re- 
quired to send in a return of the 
rates hitherto paid. In some in- 
stances a larger amount was stated 
than that actually paid, in others a 
smaller; just as the inhabitants in- 
terpreted the cause of the return 
being called for. The tax was then 
fixed at the rate thus given, and has 
not been subsequently altered, al- 
though some towns have doubled 
their population, and others lessened 
it by one-half since that time. An 
instance is related of a town which 
had to pay £400 a-year, whose 
population kept gradually decreas- 
ing. Still the same tax was de- 
manded and levied. At last but one 
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poor old man, nearly blind, remained 
—the sole inhabitant. The com- 
missioners came to levy the tax ; the 
old man had but a camel and a 
donkey. They took both, and the 
poor old man died of a broken heart 
two days afterwards, leaving the tax 
for the next year to be levied on the 
jackals and crows. 

We leave Arab Tchiftilick on the 
afternoon of the 26th May for 
Melémen, taking a different road. 
For miles we ride through a park- 
like country, with here and there a 
small Turkish village. We pass, 
however, large graveyards, telling of 
days when this part of the country 
was much more thickly populated 
than it is now; remains of large 
works, too—old water courses. Here 
is a flock of birds that take but 
little notice of our approach: they 
are the ‘iopouli,’ or sacred bird ; 
in size they are a little larger than 
a sparrow; their colour is brown, 
and they have a white cross on 
the back; they feed on the locusts, 
and have no lack of food, if one 
may judge from the thousands of 
these little insects hopping across 
our path. The locusts appear in 
this country about every twenty or 
twenty-five years; they remain for 
four, five, six, but never more than 
seven years ; the last year come the 
birds, the ‘iopouli,’ and drive them 
into the sea: these birds are there- 
fore sacred, and are never shot. 
The locust does great damage to thie 
i ; his days are numbered now, 
and in a very few weeks we shall 
see him bleaching on the sea-shore, 
and he will not be here again for a 
quarter of a century. Now we 
meet a party of about fifteen Turks, 
riding in single file. A woman walks 
in front, leading the foremost horse : 
there are spare horses, too; but she 
is perhaps not permitted to ride, 
or perhaps she prefers walking to 
riding in a Turkish saddle; and if 
so, her choice is by no means to be 
wondered at. 

We pass the place where the 
women were warring with the spar- 
rows; the sparrows are gone to roost, 
but we hear much noise still in the 
trees ; they are doubtless recounting 
the deeds of daring done in the day. 
We pass the night at Melémen, re- 
turning to Smyrna early on the 
morning of the 27th May. I must 
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not omit to mention one, perhaps the 
greatest, drawback to travelling in 
this country—the fleas and the bugs : 
for the former there is a remedy—a 
few “my of essence of penny-royal 
dropped in the bed before retiring 
to rest; but for the bugs I know 
none. 

I should mention, in conclusion, 
that the farm of Arab-Tchiftilick is 
perhaps the only one of its kind in 
Asia Minor, and I fear there are 
but very few proprietors like Mr. 
B The experiment made by 
him is however a very interesting 
one, and proves that, with a little 
attention, farming can be carried on 
here with great advantage both to 
the landlord and tenant. There are 
thousands of acres of rich lands, now 
untilled, to be bought. at a nominal 
price, which the Turk will not, and 
the Rayah cannot, cultivate. 

I am fully convinced, not only 
from hearsay, but also from obser- 
vation, that farming in Asia Minor, 
conducted on not too expensive a 
scale, would realize handsome pro- 
fits. The necessary capital would be 
small when compared to that re- 
quired even in one of our own 
colonies ; the land is cheap, and the 
tenure, to an Englishman, good— 
indeed almost as certain as were he 
to hold a freehold in England. 

Railways into the interior are 
in contemplation; and in a few 
short years, should we be blessed 
with peace, I trust that English 
energy, combined with English 
capital, will open up the resources 
of one of the richest countries 
in the world. I would here endea- 
vour to divest the minds of intend- 
ing settlers of the idea, which has 
hitherto been but too prevalent, that 
there is no security to life or pro- 
perty in Asia Minor. The form of 
government is indeed a very peculiar 
one, each country being represented 
by a consul, who, in nearly all cases, 
has power to decide summarily 
amongst the subjects of the country 
he represents. ‘The influence of the 
English consul is all-powerful, and 
the Englishman finds himself but 
little restricted by local laws, or bur- 
dened by local taxation. 

Although probably hardly within 
the limits of this article, I must 
suggest that every encouragement 
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should be held out to our coun” 
trymen to form settlements in the 
East. The Eastern question has 
et to be solved; the result of the 
ate war has dispelled the ideas of 
the possession of Turkey by the 
Russians, so often sooibiiad by 
statesmen and observing travellers. 
The division of the kingdom amongst 
the Great Western Powers is no 
longer contemplated. The breaking- 
up of the Ottoman Empire into three 
or four independent States, accord- 
ing to the number of the different 
nationalities it comprises, was not 
considered advisable ; and we have 
decided by the treaty of the 30th 
March that Turkey shall be her 
own regenerator—a decision, how- 
ever, be it said, totally at variance 
with the opinions of men who had 
well studied the character of the 
people and the nature of their insti- 
tutions, and one which can only be 
realized by the infusion of new 
blood—by colonization, in fact. It 
must be remembered that the 
Turk, during more than seven 
hundred years, has not made one 
step in advance in civilization; 
his very religion, which to the 
Mahomedan is more than a re- 
ligion in the modern sense of the 
term, being indeed a polity with 
which all the events of his every- 
day life are mixed up, militates 
against improvement or progress, as 
it not only debars him from social 
intercourse with those of other per- 
suasions, but teaches him to look 
upon them as inferior beings. 

Little is to be looked for from the 
young Turkish party: the proverb, 
Le Ture est toujours Ture, is but 
too true; it is utterly hopeless to 
expect that the very few Turks of 
intelligence can stem the torrent 
of fanaticism of the people. The 
Eastern problem is only to be 
worked out by the gradual intro- 
duction of the Anglo-Saxon race—a 
race which will bring with it its own 
liberal institutions and opinions. 

The Greeks are already powerful 
in the East; their activity, enter- 
prise, and love of commerce, point 
to them as the ultimate possessors 
of the soil, and it rests with us 
alone to prevent their throwing 
themselves, with all their influence, 
into the arms of another Power. @ 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON BACON* 


HIS is im every way a remark- 

able book. We have before us 
in this volume the most generally 
popular work of the greatest and 
meanest man of his time, with a 
Commentary of Annotations by the 
man who, of all living authors, ap- 
proaches in many of his intellectual 
characteristics nearest to Bacon 
himself. We find in the writings 
of Archbishop Whately the same 
independence of thought which 
distinguishes the writings of Bacon; 
the same profusion of illustration 
by happy analogies which is cha- 
racteristic of Bacon's later works ; 
the same clearness, point, and pre- 
cision of style. We do not wonder 
that the accomplished prelate, ac- 
customed (as he tells us in his Pre- 
face) to write down from time to 
time the observations which sug- 
gested themselves to him in reading 
Bacon's Essays, should have found 
them grow beneath his hand into a 
volume ; and we cannot but regard 
it as a boon conferred upon all edu- 
cated men, that this volume has 
been given to the world. Nor must 
we omit to remark, in this age of 
readers for mere entertainment, that 
although the volume be a large one, 
written by an archbishop, and con- 
sisting of comments upon the 
thoughts of a great philosopher, 
the book is invested with such an 
attractive interest, that it cannot 
fail to prove a readable and enter- 
taining one, even to minds unaccus- 
tomed to high-class thought and 
incapable of severe thinking. The 
somewhat severe terseness of the 
Essays is relieved by the lighter 
and more popular tone of the An- 
notations. Archbishop Whately’s 
mind is of that nature that it takes 
up each of a vast range of subjects 
with equal ease, and apparently 
with equal gusto; grappling with a 
great difficulty or unravelling a 
great perplexity with no more ap- 
pearance of effort than when lightly 
touching a social folly, such as might 
have invited the notice of the author 
of The Book of Snobs, or when 
playfully blowing to the winds an 
error not worth serious refutation. 


Hardly ever in the range of litera- 
ture have we observed the workings 
of an intellect in which nervous 
strength is so combined with deli- 
cate tact. We are reminded of 
Mr. Nasmyth’s steam - hammer, 
which can smash a mass of steel 
in shivers, or by successive taps 
drive a nail through a half-inch 
plank. i! 
We are thankful that in noticing 
this book, we are concerned rather 
with the Annotator than with the 
Essayist ; for not without much pain 
can we look back on Lord Bacon's 
history. There is something jarring 
in the mingled feelings of admira- 
tion and disgust with which we 
think of Bacon’s greatness and mean- 
ness; his intellectual grasp, his 
keen insight, his wit, his imagination 
sober in its wildest flights,—his 
serene temper, his brilliant conversa- 
tion, his courtly manners, his free- 
dom from arrogance and pretence ; 
and then, on the other side, his cold 
heart and mean spirit, his low and 
unworthy ambition, his despicable 
selfishness, his flagrant dishonesty, 
his crawling servility, his perfidy as 
a friend, his sneakiness as a patriot, 
his corruption as a judge. As 
to his intellectual greatness there 
can be no question; though there 
can be no error more complete than 
to regard him as the inventor or 
discoverer of the Inductive Philo- 
sophy. He did not invent it; he 
did not skilfully apply it. His 
philosophy differed from that which 
preceded it less in method than in 
aim; and it is glory enough to have 
mainly contributed to turn the 
thoughts and the efforts of thought- 
ful and energetic men away from 
the profitless philosophy of the 
schools to the practical good of 
mankind. In the commodis humanis 
inservire we have the end and the 
spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 
The Essays constitute Bacon's 
most popular work, if not his great- 
est. They illustrate in thought and 
style what was said of him by Ben 
Jonson, that ‘No man ever spoke 
more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily, nor suffered less empti- 


* Bacon’s Essays: with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. Second edition, revised. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
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ness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered.’ Their subjects are well 
known. We have in them the 
thoughts of Bacon on a consider- 
able range of matters, briefly ex- 
ressed, most of them not occupy- 
ing more than a pageortwo. They 
may have been written, many of 
them, at a short sitting, though 
they manifestly give us the results 
of mature — protracted thought. 
And here and there occur those 
pregnant, suggestive sentences 
which Arehbishop Whately has 
taken as texts for his own obser- 
vations. The Archbishop reminds 
us in his preface, by way of guard- 
ing himself from the imputation of 
Eaton in adding to what 

acon has said on many subjects, 
that the word ‘ Essay,’ which has 
now come to signify a full and care- 
ful treatise on a subject, was in 
Bacon’s days more correctly under- 
stood as meaning a slight sketch to 
be filled up and followed out; a 
something to set the reader a-think- 
ing: and the Annotations, which 
form by a great deal the larger 
part of the book, contain the reflec- 
tions and remarks which have been 
suggested to the Archbishop in his 
reading of the Essays. 

The Annotations are of all degrees, 
from a sentence or two of inference 
or illustration, to a pretty full dis- 
course on some topic more or less 
directly suggested by Bacon. The 
writer frequently presses opinions 
which he has elsewhere maintained, 
and gives many extracts from his 
own published works. Wealso find 
several quotations from other au- 
thors, selected (we need not say) 
with great judgment ; and showing 
us incidentally how wide is the 
Archbishop's reading, and how com- 
pletely he keeps up with whatever 
is valuable in even the lighter lite- 
rature of the day. In that portion 
of this volume which is properly 
Dr. Whately’s own, we have the 
acute observations of a writer who 
knows both books and men; of a 
keen observer; a thinker almost 
always sound amid extraordinary 
independence and originality; a 
master of a style so beautifully lucid 
alike in thought and expression, 
that we hardly feel, as we follow in 
the track, how difficult it would be 
to tread that path without the 
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direction of a guide so able and so 
sympathetic. 

The characteristics of Archbishop 
Whately are very marked ; and his 
negative characteristics not less so 
than his positive. No thoughtful 
man can become acquainted with his 
writings, without being struck quite 
as much by what this distinguished 

relate is not, as by what he is. 
ndeed, what the Archbishop of 
Dublin is not, is perhaps the thing 
which at first impresses us most 
deeply. We discover in his works 
the productions of a mind which can 
ne itself to the most diverse sub- 
jects, and give forth the soundest 
and shrewdest sense on all, expressed 
in the most felicitous forms. We 
sannot but remark his vast imfor- 
mation ; and his ripe wisdom, moral, 
social, and political. But, after all, 
the thing that strikes us most is, 
how thoroughly different Archbishop 
Whately is from most people’s idea 
of an archbishop. We associate 
with so elevated a dignitary a certain 
ponderousness of mind: we assume 
that his intellect must be a machine 
which by its weight and power is 
rather unfitted for light work: and 
we are taken by surprise when we 
find a prelate so dignified com- 
bining with the graver strength of 
understanding a liveliness, pith, and 
point,—a versatility, wit, and play- 
fulness,—which without taking an 
atom from that respect which is 
due to his high position, yet put 
us at our ease in his presence, and fit 
him for the attractive discussion of 
almost every topie which can interest 
the scholar and the gentleman. The 
general idea of an archbishop is of 
something eminently respectable: 
perhaps rather dull and prosy; never 
startling us in any way by thought 
or style ;—looking at all the world 
through his own medium, and from 
his own elevated point of view ;— 
and above all, an intensely safe man. 
The very reverse of all this is Arch- 
bishop Whately. Never, indeed, 
does he say anything inconsistent 
with his dignified position: but his 
works show him to us (and we know 
him by his works alone) as the in- 
dependent thinker, often thinking 
very differently from the majority 
of men,—the thorough man of the 
world, in the true sense of that 
phrase,—perfectly versant in the 
E2 
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ways of living men, from the tricks 
of the petty tradesman up to the 
diplomacies of cabinets and the 
social ethics of exclusive circles,—at 
home in the literature of the hour 
no less than in the weightier letters 
of philosophy, theology, and poli- 
tics,—the master of eloquent logic, 
from the heavy artillery which de- 
molishes a stronghold of error or 
scepticism, to the light touch that 
unravels a paradox or puts a trouble- 
some simpleton in his right place,— 
the master of wit, from the half- 
layful breath which shows up a 
ittle social folly, to the scathing 
sarcasm which turns the laugh 
against the scoffer, and which shows 
the would-be wise as the most arrant 
of fools. 
As for Archbishop Whately’s 
positive characteristics, we believe 
that most of his intelligent readers 
will agree with us when we place 
foremost among these his acuteness 
and independence of thought. The 
latter of these qualities he possesses 
almost in excess. We believe that 
to the Archbishop of Dublin the 
fact that any opinion is very gene- 
nerally entertained, so far from be- 
ing a recommendation, is rather a 
reason for regarding it with suspi- 
cion. It is amusing how regularly 
we find it occurring in the prefaces 
to his works, that one reason for 
the publication of each is his belief 
that erroneous views are commonly 
entertained as to the subject of it. 
And when we consider how most 
men receive their opinions upon all 
subjects ready-made, we cannot ap- 
preciate too highly one who, in the 
emphatic sense of the phrase, thinks 
Sor himself. It is right to add that 
there is hardly an instance in which 
so much originality of thought can 
be found in conjunction with so 
much justice and sobriety of thought. 
In Archbishop Whately’s writings 
we have independence without the 
least trace of wrong-headedness. 
His views, especially in his Lectures 
on a Future State, on Good and 
Evil Angels, and on the Characters 
of the Apostles, are often startling 
at the first glance, because very dif- 
ferent from those to which we have 
grown accustomed: but he gene- 
rally succeeds in convincing us that 
his opinion is the sound and natural 
one; and where he fails to carry our 
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conviction along with him, he leaves 
us persuaded of his good faith, and 
sensible that much may be said on 
his part. 

Another striking characteristic 
of Archbishop Whately is, his ex- 
traordinary power of illustrating 
moral truths and principles by ana- 
logies to external nature. Not even 
Abraham Tucker possessed this 
power in so eminent a degree: and 
the Archbishop’s illustrations are 
always free from that grossness 


‘and vulgarity which often deform 


those of Tucker, who (as he him- 
self tells us) did not scruple to 
take a figure from the kitchen or 
the stable if it could make his 
meaning plainer. We cannot call 
to mind any English author who 
employs imagery in such a profuse 
degree; yet without the faintest 
suspicion of that nerveless and aim- 
less accumulation of figures and 
comparisons which constitutes what 
is vulgarly termed floweriness of 
style. We have no fine things put 
in for mere fine-writing’s sake. Dr. 
Whately’s illustrations are not only 
invariably apt and striking: they 
really illustrate his point,—they 
throw light upon it, and make it 
plainer than it was before. They 
are hardly ever long drawn out; 
consisting very frequently in a 
happy analogy suggested in one 
clause of a sentence,—the writer 
being anxious to make that step in 
his reasoning clear, yet too much 
bent upon the ultimate conclusion he 
is aiming at to linger upon that 
step longer than is necessary to 
make it so. 

To these literary qualifications we 
add, that Archbishop Whately’s in- 
formation, though evidently reach- 
ing over a vast field, is yet minutely 
accurate in the smallest details ; and 
without the least tinge of pedantry, 
the fine scholarship of the writer 
often shines through his work. It is 
almost superfluous to allude to the 
invariable clearness, point, and feli- 
city of the Archbishop's English 
style, which often warms into elo- 
quence of the highest class,—effec- 
tive and telling, without one grain 
of clap-trap. 

We should give an imperfect 
view of the characteristics of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, if we did not 
mention, as a marked one, his 
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intense honesty of purpose ; his evi- 
dent desire to arrive at exact truth, 
and his carefulness to state opinions 
and arguments with perfect fairness. 
Nor should his fearless out-spoken- 
ness be forgotten. He does not 
hesitate to call an opponent’s argu- 
ment nonsense when he has proved 
it to be so. ‘ Often very silly, and 
not seldom very mischievous,”* is 
his description of. the speculations 
of writers of the Emerson school. 
Our readers are perhaps ac- 
quainted with the Archbishop's 
remarks upon some of the German 
writers of the present day :— 

The attention their views have at- 
tracted, considering their extreme ab- 
surdity, is something quite wonderful. 
But there are many persons who are 
disposed to place confidence in any one, 
in proportion, not to his sound judg- 
ment, but to his ingenwity and learning ; 
qualifications which are sometimes found 
in men (such as those writers) who are 
utterly deficient in common sense and 
reasoning powers, and knowledge of 
human nature, and who consequently 
fall into such gross absurdities as would 
be, in any matter unconnected with re- 
ligion, regarded as unworthy of serious 
attention. 

It is impossible to read the Anno- 
tations without feeling what an 
acute observer of men is Archbishop 
Whately. How carefully, in his 
passage through life, has his quick 
eye gathered up the characteristics 
of those persons with whom he has 
been brought in contact,—their pre- 
tensions, foibles, tricks, and errors: 
and how well he turns his recollec- 
tions to account, when an example 
or illustration is needed! We like- 
wise find many indications that he 
has been keenly alive, not more to 
the ways of men than to the little 
phenomena of nature. We refer 
our readers particularly to a passage 
on the degrees of cold which are 
experienced in the course of a single 
night (p. 305), and we wonder how 
many persons, even of those who 
generally live in the country, are 
aware of the following fact :— 


Any one who is accustomed to go out 
before daylight, will often, in the 
winter, find the roads full of liquid mud 
half-an-hour before dawn, and by sun- 
rise as hard as arock, Then those who 
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have been in bed will often observe that 
‘it was a hard frost last night,’ when 
in truth there had been no frost at all 
till daybreak.—(p. 305.) 

And the final feature we remark 
in Archbishop Whately’s character, 
is one which must afford the highest 
satisfaction to all who have, in their 
own experience, found earnest per- 
sonal religion existing most mark- 
edly in conjunction with great 
weakness, ignorance, and prejudice; 
and to all who have ever mingled in 
the society of able and cultivated 
men, who thought that contemp- 
tuously to put religion aside was the 
indication of mental vigour and 
enlightenment. It is most satis- 
factory to find the writings of one 
of the strongest-minded men of his 
time, all pervaded and inspirited by 
a religious principle and feeling, 
earnest, unaffected, really practical 
and influential,—as perfectly free 
from weakness as from self-assertion 
and self-conceit. 

We believe that from this volume 
of Annotations we could construct 
a tolerably complete scheme of 
Archbishop Whately’s views on 
politics, morals, social ethics, and the 
general conduct of life. We have 
some indication of his peculiar tastes 
and bent from observing which 
among Bacon’s Essays he passes 
by without remark. He has little 
to say concerning ‘ Masques and 
Triumphs.’ We should judge that 
his nature has little about it of that 
‘soft side’ which leads to take 
delight in the recurrence of periodi- 
cal festal occasions, with their kindly 
remembrances: we should judge 
that a solitary Christmas would be 
much less of a trial to him than 
it would be to us; although the 
instances of Dickens and Jerrold 
prove that the warmest feeling 
about such seasons and associations 
is quite consistent with even extreme 
opinions on the side of progress. 
Then the Archbishop passes the 
Essays on ‘ Building’ and ‘ Gardens’ 
without a word; although these 
subjects would have set many men 
off into a rhapsody of delighted 
details and fancies. We judge that 
Dr. Whately has not a very keen 
relish for external nature for its own 


* Preface, p. v. 
+ Lectures on the Characters of Our Lord's Apostles, p. 166. 
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sake : his chief interest in it appears 
to be in the tracing of analogies 
between the material and moral 
worlds. The fact that Bacon's ideas 
both on Building and Gardening 
are now quite out of date would be 
only the stronger reason to many 
men for launching out upon the 
subject : and how deeply could some 
sympathize with Bacon in his ideal 
picture of a princely palace,—one 
of those delightful palaces in the air 
about whose site there are permitted 
no drawbacks or shortcomings on 
the part of Nature,—round which 
ancestral woods grow at a moment's 
notice, and within whose view 
noble rivers, fed by no springs, can 
flow up-hill,—and in whose arehi- 
tecture expense and time need never 
be thought of. But not many men 
are likely ever to live in palaces : 
not many more, perhaps, would care 
to picture out such a Tite for them- 
selves: and we prefer to Bacon’s 
palace, the delightful deseription 
m Mr. Loudon’s Encylopedia of 
Architecture, of what he calls the 
Beau Ideal English Villa. 

We have long regarded the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin as, in several re- 
as almost the foremost man of 
this day. It sayslittlefor the age’s in- 
telligence, that while Dr. Cumming’s 
paltry claptraps sell by scores of 
thousands of eopies, Archbishop 
Whately commands an audience, 
fit indeed, but comparatively few ; 
for his writings possess a very high 
degree of that most indispensable, 
though not highest, of all qualities, 
interest. He is never heavy or 
tiresome. Very dull people may 
understand, though they may not 
appreciate him. But we are per- 
suaded that his archbishopric lessens 
the number of his readers. Readers 
for mere amusement are afraid to 
begin what has been written by so 
great a man. 

We need hardly say that it is 
wholly impossible within the limits 
of ashort article to give any just 
idea, either of the variety of topics 
which the Archbishop has discussed, 
or of the manner in which he has 
discussed them. Bacon himself 
described his Essays as ‘handlitig 
those things wherein both men’s 
lives and persons are most conver- 
sant: and Archbishop Whately’s 
Annotations, ranging over the same 
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wide field, ean be deseribed, as to 
their scope, in no more definite 
terms. But the same necessary 
want of unity which makes the 
book so hard to speak of as a whole, 
renders it the easier to consider in 
its separate parts. It consists of 
precious detached pieces, each of 
which loses nothing by being in- 
dividually regarded. ‘But before 
glaneing at some of the topics which 
the Archbishop has treated, we wish 
to give our readers a few specimens 
of those admirable illustrations of 
moral truths by physical analogies 
which form so striking a feature of 
his writings :-— 

There are two kinds of orators, the 
distinction between whom might be thus 
illustrated. When the moon shines 
brightly we are apt to say, ‘ How beau- 
tiful is this moonlight /” but im the day- 
time, ‘ How beautiful are the trees, the 
fields, the mountains !"—and, in short, 
all the objects that are illuminated ; we 
never speak of the sun that makes them 
so, Justin the same way, the really 
greatest orator shines like the sun, mak- 
mg you think much of the things he is 
speaking of : the second-best shines like 
the moon, making you think much of 
him and his eloguence.—(p. 327, Anno- 
tation on Essay ‘Of Discourse.’ 

In most subjects, the utmost know- 
ledge that any man can attain to, is but 
‘a little learning’ in comparison of what 
he remains ignorant of. The view re- 
sembles that of an American forest, in 
which the more trees a man cuts down, 
the greater is the expanse of wood he 
sees around him.—(p. 446, Annotation 
on Essay ‘Of Studies.’) 

In an annotation on the Essay ‘Of 
Negotiating,’ Archbishop Whately 
mentions, as a caution to be ob- 
served, that in combating, whether 
as a speaker or a writer, deep-rooted 

rejudices, and maintaining unpopu- 
oe truths, the point to be aimed at 
should be, to adduce what is suffi- 
cient, and not much more than is 
sufficient, to prove your conclusion. 
You affront men’s self-esteem, and 
awaken their distrust, by proving 
the extreme absurdity ot thinking 
differently from yourself: and 
in this way, the very clearness and 
force of the demonstration will, with 
some minds, have an opposite tendency 
to the one desired. Labourers who are 
employed in driving wedges into a block 
of wood, are careful to use blows of no 
greater force than is just sufficient. If 
they strike too hard, the elasticity of 
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the wood will throw out the wedge.— 
(p. 432.) 

On the Essay ‘ Of Praise,’ Arch- 
bishop Whately remarks, with ad- 
mirable truth, that it is needless 
to insist, as many do, upon the pro- 
priety of not being wholly indifferent 
to the opinions formed of us; as 
that tendency of our nature stands 
more in need of keeping under than 
of encouraging or vindicating :— 

It must be treated like the grass on a 
lawn which you wish to keep in good 
order: you neither attempt, nor wish, 
to destroy the grass; but you mow it 
down from time to time, as close as you 
possibly can, well trusting that there 
will be quite enough left, and that it 
will be sure to grow again.—(p. 491.) 

On the Essay ‘Of Youth and Age,’ 
we have many excellent remarks 
upon the fact to which the expe- 
rience of most men bears testimony, 
that great precocity of understand- 
ing is rarely followed by superior 
intellect in after-life; and more 
especially that there is nothing less 
promising than, in early youth, “ 
certain full-formed, settled, and, as 
it may be called, adulé character :” 

A lad who has, to a degree that ex- 
cites wonder and admiration, the cha- 
racter and demeanour of an intelligent 
man of mature years, will probably be 
that, and nothing more, all his life, and 
will cease accordingly to be anything 
remarkable, because it was the precocity 
alone that ever made him so. It is re- 
marked by greyhound-fanciers that a 
well-formed, compact-shaped puppy, 
never makes a fleet dog. They see more 
promise in the loose-jointed, awkward, 
clumsy ones. And even so, there is a 
kind of crudity and unsettledness in the 
minds of those young persons who turn 
out ultimately the most eminent. —(p. 
405.) 

How admirably true! We heartily 
wish that many injudicious parents 
would lay this to heart. Who is 
there who does not remember, how, 
at school and college, some eautious, 
slow-speaking, mever-committing- 
himself lad, whose seeming precocity 
of judgment was mainly the result 
of stolidity of understanding and 
slowness of circulation, was ever- 
more thrust as a grand exemplar 
before the view of those whose 
quicker intellect and warmer heart 
often got them into scrapes from 
which he kept clear, but promised 
what Ae could never attain, till the 
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very name of prudence, diseretion, 
reserve, beeame hateful and dis- 
gusting! And how regularly that 
pattern boy or lad has proved in 
after-life the dullard and booby 
which his young companions, in 
their more natural frank-hearted- 
ness, instinetively knew and felt he 


‘was even then! 


On the Essay ‘ Of Friendship’ the 
Archbishop observes : 

It may be worth noticing as a curious 
circumstance, when persons past forty, 
before they were at all acquainted, form 
together a very close intimacy of friend- 
ship. For grafts of old wood 4o take, 
there must be a wonderful congeniality 
between the trees.—(p. 276.) 


On Bacon’s remark, that “a man 
that is young in years may be old 
in hours, if he have lost no time,” 
the Archbishop says, 

And this may be, not only from his 
having had better opportunities, but also 
from his understanding better how to 
learn by experience. Several different 
men, who have all had equal, or even 
the very same, experience,—that is, have 
been witnesses or agents in the same 
transactions,—will often be found to 
resemble so many different men looking 
at the same book. One, perhaps, though 
he distinctly sees black marks on white 
paper, has never learned his letters ; 
another can read, but is a stranger to 
the laxguage in which the book is 
written ; another has an acquaintance 
with the language, but understands it 
imperfectly ; another is familiar with 
the language, but is a stranger to the 
subject of the book, and wants power 
or previous instruction to enable him 
fully to take in the author's drift ; while 
another again perfectly comprehends the 
whole. —(p. 400.) 


Tn an annotation on the Essay ‘Of 
Dispatch,’ we find some thoughts 
on the advantage of knowing when 
to act with promptitude and when 
with deliberation, and of being 
able suitably to meet either case. 
Then the Archbishop goes on as 
follows : 

If you cannot find a counseller who 
combines these two kinds of qualification 
(which is a thing not to be caleulated 
on), you should seek for some of each 
sort; one, to devise and mature mea- 
sures that will admit of delay; and 
another, to make prompt guesses, and 
suggest sudden expedients. A bow, 
such as is approved by our modern 
toxophilites, must be backed—that is, 
made of two slips of wood glued together: 
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one a very elastic, but somewhat brittle 
wood ; the other much less elastic, but 
very tough. The one gives the requisite 
spring, the other keeps it from breaking. 
If you have two such counsellers as are 
here spoken of, you are provided with a 
backed bow.—(p. 250.) 


Describing the two opposite sorts 
of men who equally precipitate a 
country into anarchy, the one sort 
by obstinately resisting all innova- 
tions, and the other by recklessly 
hurrying into violent changes with- 
out reason, the Archbishop says: 


The two kinds of absurdity here ad- 
verted to may be compared respectively 
to the acts of two kinds of irrational 
animals, a moth, and a horse. The 
moth rushes into a flame, and is burned : 
and the horse obstinately stands still in 
a stable that is on fire, and is burned 
likewise. One may often meet with 
persons of opposite dispositions, though 
equally unwise, who are accordingly 
prone respectively to these opposite 
errors: the one partaking more of the 
character of the moth, and the other of 
the horse.—(p. 244.) 


Mr. Macaulay tells us, and expe- 
rience confirms his statement, that 
it is not easy to make a simile go on 
all-fours, and incomparably more 
difficult to attain strict accuracy 
when an analogy is drawn out 
to any length. But Archbishop 
Whately overcomes this difficulty. 
There is no hitch whatever in 
the following comparison, though it 
runs to very minute and exact 
details : 


The effect produced by any writing or 
speech of an argumentative character, 
on any subject on which diversity of 
opinion prevails, may be compared— 
supposing the argument to be of any 
weight,—to the effects of a fire-engine 
on a conflagration. That portion of the 
water which falls on solid stone walls, is 
poured out where it is not needed. 
That, again, which falls on blazing 
beams and rafters, is cast off in volumes 
of hissing steam, and will seldom avail 
to quench the fire. But that which is 
poured on woodwork that is just begin- 
ning to kindle, may stop the burning ; 
and that which wets the rafters not yet 
ignited, but in danger, may save them 
from catching fire. Even so, those who 
already concur with the writer as to 


some point, will feel gratified with, and ~ 


perhaps bestow high commendation on, 
an able defence of the opinions they 
already hold; and those, again, who 
have fully made up their minds on the 
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opposite side, are more likely to be dis- 
pleased than to be convinced. But 
both of these parties are left nearly in 
the same mind as before. Those, how- 
ever, who are in a hesitating and doubt- 
ful state, may very likely be decided by 
forcible arguments. And those who 
have not hitherto considered the subject, 
may be induced to adopt opinions which 
they find supported by the strongest 
reasons. But the readiest and warmest 
approbation a writer meets with, will 
usually be from those whom he has not 
convinced, because they were convinced 
already. And the effect the most im- 
portant and the most difficult to be pro- 
duced, he will usually, when he does 
produce it, hear the least of.—(p. 432.) 


We do not know where to find a 
comparison more correct or more 
beautiful, than that with which the 
highly-gifted prelate concludes his 
remarks on those writers who incul- 
cate morality, with an exclusion of 
all reference to religious principle. 
He gives us to alineal that the 
resolute manner in which Miss 
Edgeworth, in her works, ignored 
Christianity, was the result of an 
entire disbelief in its doctrines. But 
even this sad fact leaves her open 
to the charge of having falsified 
poetical truth ; inasmuch as it can- 
not be denied, that Christianity, 
true or false, does exist, and does 
exercise a material influence on the 
feelings and conduct of some of the 
believers in it. And to represent 
all sorts of people as involved in all 
sorts of circumstances, while yet 
none ever makes the least reference 
to a religious motive, is artistically 
unnatural. The graver objection 
still remains, that the moral excel- 
lencies described in non-religious 
fictions as existing, cannot exist, 
cannot be realized, except by resort- 
ing to principles which, in those 
fictions, are unnoticed. And the 
young reader should therefore be 
reminded 
that all these ‘ things that are lovely and 
of good report,’ which have been placed 
before him, are the genuine fruits of the 
Holy Land ; though the spies who have 
brought them bring also an evil report 
of that land, and would persuade us to 
remain wandering in the wilderness.— 


(p. 468.) 

In pointing out the unfairness to 
a new colony of making it the re- 
ceptacle of the blackguards and 
scapegraces of the old country, by 
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the system of penal transporta- 
tion, the Archbishop happily illus- 
trates the way in which people of 
not very logical minds are brought 
to associate things which are not 
merely unconnected, but inconsis- 
tent : 


In other subjects, as well as in this, I 
have observed that two distinct objects 
may, by being dexterously presented, 
again and again in quick succession, to 
the mind of a cursory reader, be so 
associated together in hts thoughts, as to 
be conceived capable, when in fact they 
are not, of being actwally combined in 
practice. The fallacious belief thus in- 
duced bears a striking resemblance to 
the optical illusion effected by that 
ingenious and philosophical toy called 
the ‘thaumatrope ;’ in which two objects 
painted on opposite sides of a card, —for 
Instance, a man and a horse, a bird 
and a cage,—are, by a quick rotatory 
motion, made so to impress the eye in 
combination, as to form one picture, of 
the man on the horse’s back,—the bird 
in the cage, &c. As soon as the card is 
allowed to remain at rest, the figures, of 
course, appear as they really are, sepa- 
rate and on opposite sides. A mental 
illusion closely analogous to this is pro- 
duced, when, by a rapid and repeated 
transition from one subject to another, 
alternately, the mind is deluded into an 
idea of the actual combination of things 
that are really incompatible. The chief 
part of the defence which various 
writers have advanced in favour of the 
system of penal colonies, consists, in 
truth, of a sort of intellectual thauma- 
trope. The prosperity of the colony, 
and the repression of crime, are, by a 
sort of rapid whirl, presented to the 
mind as combined in one picture. A 
very moderate degree of calm and fixed 
attention soon shows that the two 
objects are painted on opposite sides of 
the card.—(p. 334.) 

On the risk run by superstitious 
persons of falling into grave error: 

Minds strongly predisposed to super- 
stition, may be compared to heavy bodies 
just balanced on the verge of a precipice. 
The slightest touch will send them over ; 
and then, the greatest exertion that can 
be made may be insufficient to arrest 
their fall.—(p. 155.) 

Illustration is sometimes the most 
cogent of argument. A volume of 
reasoning against ultra-conservatism 
would not equal, for general impres- 
sion, the following plain statement 
of the case : 

Is there not, then, some reason for 
the ridicule which Bacon speaks of, as 
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attaching to those ‘who too much re- 
verence old times? To say that no 
changes shall take place is to talk idly. 
We might as well pretend to control the 
motions of the earth. To resolve that 
none shall take place except what are 
undesigned and accidental, is to resolve 
that though a clock may gain or lose in- 
definitely, at least we will take care that 
it shall never be regulated. ‘If time’ 
(to use Bacon’s warning words) ‘alters 
things to the worse, and wisdom and 
counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end ?—(pp. 
236-7.) 

We shall throw together, without 
remark, some further examples of 
Archbishop Whately’s power of 
illustrating the moral by the phy- 
sical. So marked a feature in 
his intellectual portraiture deserves, 
we think, extended notice. But it 
is only by studying the Annotations 
for themselves, that our readers can 
form any just idea of the affluence 
and exuberance of happy imagery 
with which they sparkle all over. 


To these small wares, enumerated by 
Bacon, might be added a very hack- 
neyed trick, which yet is wonderfully 
successful,—to affect a delicacy about 
mentioning particulars, and hint at 
what you could bring forward, only you 
do not wish to give offence. ‘ We could 
give many cases to prove that such and 
such a medical system is all a delusion, 
and a piece of quackery; but we abs- 
tain, through tenderness for individu- 
als, from bringing names before the 
Public.’ ‘I have observed many things 
—which, however, I will not particu- 
larize—which convince me that Mr. 
Such-a-one is unfit for his office; and 
others have made the same remark ; but 
I do not like to bring them forward,’ 
&e. &e. 

Thus an unarmed man keeps the un- 
thinking in awe, by assuring them that 
he has a pair of loaded pistols in his 
pocket, though he is loth to produce 
them.—(p. 210.) 

A man who plainly perceives that, as 
Bacon observes, there are some cases 
which call for promptitude, and others 
which require delay, and who has also 
sagacity enough to perceive which is 
which, will often be mortified at per- 
ceiving that he has come too late for 
some things, and too soon for others ;-— 
that he is like a skilful engineer, who 
perceives how he could, fifty years ear- 
lier, have effectually preserved an im- 
portant harbour which is now irreco- 
verably silted up, and how he could, 
fifty years hence, though not at present, 
reclaim from the sea thousands of acres 
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of fertile land at the delta of some 
river.—(p. 203.) 

“As in contemplating an ebbing tide, 
we are sometimes in doubt, on a short 
inspection, whether the sea is really re- 
ceding, because, from time to time, a 
wave will dash further up the shore than 
those which have preceded it, but, if we 
continue our observation long enough, 
we see plainly that the boundary of the 
land is on the whole advancing; so 
here, by extending our view over many 
countries and through several ages, we 
may distinctly perceive the tendencies 
which would have escaped a more con- 
fined research.’—(p. 300.) 

An ancient Greek colony was like 
what gardeners call a laycr; a portion 
of the parent tree, with stem, twigs, and 
leaves, imbedded in fresh soil till it had 
taken root, and then severed. A mo- 
dern colony is like handfuls of twigs and 
leaves pulled off at random, and thrown 
into the earth to take their chance.— 
(Pp. 341.) 

‘ There be that can pack the cards, and 
yet cannot play well.’ 

Those whom Bacon here so well de- 
scribes, are men of a clear and quick 
sight, but short-sighted. They are in- 
genious in particulars, but cannot take 
a comprehensive view of a whole. Such 
a man may make a good captain, but a 
bad general. He may be clever at sur- 
prising a piquet, but would fail in the 
management of a great army and the 
conduct of a campaign. He is like a 
chess-player who takes several pawns, 
but is checkmated.—(p. 215.) 

The truth is, that in all the serious 
and important affairs of life men are at- 
tached to what they have been used to ; 
in matters of ornament they covet no- 
velty ; in all systems and institutions— 
in all the ordinary business of life—in 
all fundamentals—they cling to what is 
the established course; in matters of 
detail—in what lies, as it were, on the 
surface—they seek variety. Man may, 
in reference to this point, be compared 
to a tree whose stem and main branches 
stand year after year, but whose leaves 
and flowers are fresh every season.—(p. 
228.) 

‘In no point is the record of past 
times more instructive to those capable 
of learning from other experience than 
their own, than in what relates to the 
history of reactions. 

‘It has been often remarked by geo- 
graphers that a river flowing through a 
level country of soft alluvial soil never 
keeps a straight course, but winds ré- 
gularly to and fro, in the form of the 
letter S many times repeated. And a 
geographer, on looking at the course of 
any stream as marked on a map, can at 
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once tell whether it flows along a plain 
(like the river Meander, which has given 
its name to such windings,) or through 
a rocky and hilly country. It is found, 
indeed, that if a straight channel be cut 
for any stream in a plain consisting of 
tolerably soft soil, it never will long 
continue straight, unless artificially kept 
so, but becomes crooked, and increases 
its windings more and more every year. 
The cause is, that any little wearing 
away of the bank in the softest part of 
the soil, on one side, occasions a set of 
the stream against this hollow, which 
increases it, and at the same time drives 
the water aslant against the opposite 
bank a little lower down. This wears 
away that bank also; and thus the 
stream is again driven against a part of 
the first bank, still lower; and so on, 
till by the wearing away of the banks at 
these points on each side, and the de- 
posit of mud (gradually becoming dry 
land) in the comparatively still water 
between them, the course of the stream 
becomes sinuous, and its windings in- 
crease more and more. 

‘ And even thus, in human affairs, we 
find alternate movements, in nearly op- 
posite directions, taking place from time 
to time, and generally bearing some 
proportion to each other in respect of 
the violence of each ; even as the highest 
flood-tide is succeeded by the lowest 
ebb,’—(p. 175.) 


Very beautifully, in the following 

aragraph, does the Archbishop 

illustrate the law that whatever is 
to last long, must grow slowly. 


We hear of volcanic islands thrown 
up in a few days to a formidable size, 
and in afew weeks or months, sinking 
down again or washed away; while 
other islands, which are the summits of 
banks covered with weed and drift-sand, 
continue slowly increasing year after 
year, century after century. The man 
that is in a hurry to see the full effect of 
his own tillage, should cultivate annuals, 
not forest trees. The clear-headed lover 
of truth is content to wait for the result 
of his. If he is wrong in the doctrines 
he maintains, or the measures he pro- 
poses, at least it is not for the sake of 
immediate popularity. If he is right, it 
will be found out in time, though, 
perhaps, not in his time. The preparers 
of the mummies were (Herodotus says) 
driven out of the house by the family who 
had engaged their services, with execra- 
tions and stones ; but their work remains 
sound after three thousand years.— 
(p- 503.) 


Although these extracts have been 
given mainly to exemplify Arch- 
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bishop Whately’s mode of enforcing 
and illustrating his views, they may 
have served likewise to give our 
readers some notion of the variety 
of topics treated in this volume, and 
of the Arechbishop’s opinions upon 
some of these. Ve hardly know 
how to attempt a description of the 
matter of the work, as distinguished 
from its manner. There are seores 
of paragraphs among the Annota- 
tions which might each supply 
material for extended review; and 
we had marked many interesting 
passages with the intention of dis- 
cussing at some length the views 
contained in them. But, even after 
weeding out of our list the topies 
which appeared of minor interest 
(the process was that of thinning 
rather than of weeding), so many 
remain, that we can do no more than 
glance at two or three. 

In the second edition of the work, 
just published, we find no material 
differences when compared with 
the first. Archbishop Whately’s 
opinions have been too well con- 
sidered to admit of change within 
a few months’ space. But the 
minute reader will find here and 
there many little additions, which 
afford pleasant proof that the author 
is still thinking upon the subjects 
treated ; and which promise that, rich 
as this volume already is in wisdom 
and eloquence, it may yet be farther 
ensiehed by the farther observation 
and reflection of its writer. In the 
former edition the Essay ‘On Fac- 
tion’ was followed by no remarks : in 
the present edition it is followed by 
several annotations,—some of them 
suggested, we may believe, by recent 
occurrences in America. The fol- 
lowing passage, of special interest 
at the present time, points out 
forcibly the advantage of having in 
a State aliquid impereussum,—a 
central rallying-point detached from 
all party, and to which all parties 
may profess attachment : 


Bacon’s remark, that a Prince ought 
not to make it his policy to ‘govern 
according to respect to factions, sug- 
gests a strong ground of preference of 
hereditary to elective sovereignty. For 
when a chief,—whether called king, 
emperor, president, or by whatever 
name, —is elected (whether for life, or for 
aterm of years), he can hardly avoid 
being the head of a party. He who is 


Elective Sovereignty. 


elected will be likely to feel aversion 
towards those who have voted against 
him ; who may be, perhaps, nearly half 
of his subjects. And they again will 
be likely to regard him as an enemy, in- 
stead of feeling loyalty to him as their 
prince. 

And those again who have voted for 
him, will consider him as being under 
an obligation to them, and expect him 
to show to them more favour than to the 
rest of his subjects ; so that he will be 
rather the head ofa party than the king 
of a people. 

Then, too, when the throne is likely 
to beeome vacant,—that is, when the 
king is old, or is attacked with any 
serious illness,—what secret canvassing 
and disturbance of men’s minds will 
take place! The king himself will most 
likely wish that his son, or some other 
near relative or friend, should succeed 
him, and he will employ all his patronage 
with a view to sueh an election ; 
appointing to public offices not the 
fittest men, but those whom he 
can reckon on as voters. And others 
will be exerting themselves to form a 
party against him; so that the country 
will be hardly ever tranquil, and very 
seldom well-governed. 

If, indeed, men were very different 
from what they are, there might be 
superior advantages in an_ elective 
royalty; but in the actual state of 
things, the disadvantages will in general 
greatly outweigh the benefits. 

Accordingly most nations have seen 
the advantage of hereditary royalty, 
notwithstanding the defects of such a 
constitution. 


We heartily wish that ail parents 
would remember and act upon the 
Arehbishop’s view, as expressed in 
the following passage. We believe 
the caution is extensively needed. 
We believe that many imjudicious 
parents (with the best intention) 
trench upon the incommunicable 
prerogative of the All-wise and 
Almighty, by needlessly causing 
griefs and disappointments to their 
children, under the idea that all this 
forms a wholesome discipline. They 
forget that the nature and effect of 
every event partaking of the cha- 
racter of pain, is determined by the 
source it comes from. When the 
heaviest sorrow comes by God’s ap- 
pointment, we bow in submission ; 
and this not merely because we can- 
not help it,—because it is vain to re- 
pine—beeause God will take his own 
way whether we like it or not,— 
but because we have perfect confi- 
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dence in the rightness of whatever 
God may do, and because we feel 
assured that there must be good 
reason for all He does, although we 
may not be able to discern that 
reason. As regards man, we have 
no such confidence. And parents 
may be assured that their foolish 
conduct towards their children in 
many cases is a training, but an ex- 
tremely bad one ; it trains the chil- 
dren to a spirit of fruitless and 
therefore bitter resistance, and of 
dogged resentment. The philan- 
thropist Howard, by taking the 
course the Archbishop reprobates, 
drove his son into a lunatic asylum. 
He followed that course rigorously 
and universally, and so the worst 
degree of mental disease ensued 
upon it. Most parents follow it 
only in part; and the lesser evil 
follows, of alienated affection, loss 
of confidence, jaundiced views, and 
asoured heart. Yet if any parent, 
on a cold morning, insists on his 
children remaining in that part of 
the room most distant from the fire, 
when their warming their little 
blue hands there could do no harm 
to any human being; or systema- 


oe refuses to permit them to go 


to ‘children’s parties,’ not because 
they are asked to too many, but 
merely because it is good for them 
to be disappointed; or, generally, 
seeks to repress the exhibition of 
gaiety and light-heartedness, be- 
cause ‘we must through much tri- 
bulation enter the kingdom of God ;’ 
then let that parent be assured, 
that surely as the field sown with 
tares yielded a harvest of tares, so 
surely will this petty tyranny bring 
forth its aint. result, of resent- 
ment and aversion. 


Most carefully should we avoid the 
error of which some parents, not (other- 
wise) deficient in good sense, commit, 
of imposing gratuitous restrictions and 
privations, and purposely inflicting 
needless disappointments, for the pur- 
pose of inuring children to the pains and 
troubles they will meet with in after-life. 
Yes, be assured they will meet with 
quite enough, in every portion of life, 
including childhood, without your strew- 


ing their path with thorns of your own . 


providing. And often enough will you 
have to limit their amusements for the 
sake of needful study, to restrain their 
appetites for the sake of health, to chas- 
tise them for faults, and in various ways 
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to inflict pain or privations for the sake 
of avoiding some greater evils. Let 
this always be explained to them when- 
ever it is possible to do so; and en- 
deavour in all cases to make them look 
on the parent as never the voluntary 
giver of anything but good. To any 
hardships which they are convinced you 
inflict reluctantly, and to those which 
occur through the dispensation of the 
All- Wise, they will more easily be trained 
to submit with a good grace, than to any 
gratuitous sufferings devised for them 
by fallible men. To raise hopes on pur- 
pose to produce disappointment, to give 
provocation merely to exercise the tem- 
per, and, in short, to inflict pain of any 
kind merely as a training for patience 
and fortitude—this is a kind of discipline 
which Man should not presume to at- 
tempt. Ifsuch trials prove adiscipline not 
so much of cheerful fortitude as of resent- 
ful aversion and suspicious distrust of the 
parent as a capricious tyrant, you will 
have only yourself to thank for this 
result.—(pp. 58-9.) 


Archbishop Whately is of opinion 
that the fear of punishment in a 
future life is a motive of more per- 
manent force than that of temporal 
judgments. We quote his words: 


It is true that some men, who are 
nearly strangers to such a habit, may 
be for a time more alarmed by the de- 
nunciation of immediate temporal judg- 
ments for their sins, than by any con- 
siderations relative to ‘the things which 
are not seen and which are eternal.’ 
But the effect thus produced is much 
less likely to be lasting, or while it lasts 
to be salutary, because temporal alarm 
does not tend to make men spiritually- 
minded, and any reformation of manners 
it may have produced will not have 
been founded on Christian principles.— 


(pp. 61-2.) 


Upon this we remark that there 
can be no question that, were future 
punishments realized as substan- 
tially as temporal evils, they ought 
to have, and would have, a much 
greater effect in deterring from sin- 
ful conduct. But the great difficulty 
with which men have to contend is 
theessential impossibility of realizing 
spiritual and unseen things in their 
true bulk and importance; of feeling 
that a thing in the Bible, or in a 
sermon, is as reala thing as some- 
thing in the daylight, material 
world. In no ease is this difficulty 
more felt than in regard to future 
punishments in another life. We 
may be far mistaken; but the result 
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of considerable experience of the 
ways and feelings of arustic popula- 
tion, is something of doubt whether 
in practice the fear of future punish- 
ment produces any effect in deterring 
from evil courses. A mountain, far 
away, may be concealed by a shilling 
held close to the eye; and future 
woe seems to crass minds so distant 
and so misty, that a very small 
immediate gratification quite hides 
it from view. 

We remember, as illustrative of 
this, a circumstance related by a 
neighbouring clergyman. His pa- 
rishioners were sadly addicted to 
drinking to excess. Men and women 
were alike given to this degrading 
vice. He did, of course, all he could 
to repress it, but all in vain. For 
many years, he said, he warned the 
drunkards in the most solemn 
manner of the doom they might 
expect in another world ; but, so far 
as he knew, not a pot of ale or glass 
of spirits the less was drunk in the 
parish in consequence of his denun- 
ciations. Future woe melted into 
mist in the presence of a replenished 
jug on a market-day. A happy 
thought struck the clergyman. % 
the neighbouring town there was a 
clever medical man, a vehement tea- 
totaller. Him he summoned to his 
aid. ‘The doctor came, and delivered 
a lecture on the physical conse- 
quences of drunkenness, illustrating 
his lecture with large diagrams 
which gave shocking representations 
of the stomach, lungs, heart, and 
other vital organs as affected by 
alcohol. These things came home 
to the drunkards, who had not cared 
a rush for final perdition. The 
effect produced was tremendous. 
Almost all the men and women of 
the parish took the total-abstinence 
pledge; and since that day, drunken- 
ness has nearly ceased in that parish. 
Nor was the improvement eva- 
nescent; it has lasted for two or 
three years. 

The Archbishop, in the Annota- 
tions upon ‘Simulation and Dissimu- 
lation, discusses the questionwhether 
an author is justified in disowning 
the authorship of his anonymous 
productions. It is, indeed, a con- 
siderable annoyance when meddling 
and impertinent persons, in spite of 
every indication that the subject is 
a disagreeable one, persist in trying 
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by (fishing questions to discover 
HE ss we know who wrote such 
an article in Fraser’s Magazine or 
the Edinburgh Review; and though 
no man of good sense or taste will 
do this, no author is safe in the 
existing abundance of men who are 
devoid of both these qualities. We 
have known instances in which the 
subject was recurred to time after 
time by impertinent questioners ; 
and in which, by sudden inquiries 
put in the presence of many listeners, 
and by interrogating the relatives 
and intimate friends of the supposed 
writer, attempts were made to elicit 
the fact. 

It is curious to remark the various 
opinions which have been put on 
record as to the casuistry of such 
eases. There is but one opinion as 
to the extreme impertinence of the 
questioners ; and so far as they are 
concerned, the curtest refusal to 
answer their inquiries would be the 
fittest way of meeting them. But, 
unhappily, a refusal to reply will in 
many cases be regarded as an answer 
in the affirmative ; and if the only 
alternatives were a correct answer 
and no answer, any meddling fool 
might reveal a literary secret of the 
highest importance. Dr. Johnson 
took up the ground that an author 
is justified in directly denying that 
he wrote his anonymous writings. 
Sir Walter Scott expressly declared 
that he was not the author of the 
Waverley Novels. Mr. Samuel 
Warren, when a lad at school, with 
characteristic presumption, wrote to 
Sir Walter as such; and Sir Walter’s 
answer, published in Mr. Warren’s 
Miscellanies, expressly repudiates 
the authorship. Mr. Samuel Rogers 
drew a nice distinction. Some for- 
ward individual, in his presence, 
taxed Scott with the authorship of 
Waverley; Sir Walter replied, 
‘Upon my honour, I am not:’ and 
Rogers thought that Scott might 
fairly have replied in the negative, 
but that he ought not to have said 
‘Upon my honour.’ Swift's reply 
to Serjeant Bettesworth approached 
a shade nearer the fact : 


Mr. Bettesworth, I was in my youth 
acquainted with great lawyers, who, 
knowing my disposition to satire, advised 
me, that if any scoundrel or blockhead 
whom I had lampooned should ask, ‘ Are 
you the author of this paper? I should 
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tell him that I was not the author: 
and THEREFORE I tell you, Mr. Bettes- 
worth, that I am not the author of these 
lines, 


A writer in a recent Quarterly 
Review* appears to be for exact 
truth at all risks; saying that the 
question really is, whether imper- 
tinence in one person will justify 
falsehood in another ? and maintain- 
ing that, if the least departure from 
veracity is admitted in any instance, 
there is no saying where the thing 
will end. 

Archbishop Whately is reluctant 
to advise a departure from truth in 
any case, but advises a method of 
meeting prying questioners which 
we trust reviewers will make use 
of on occasion. We quote the 
passage in which his advice occurs ; 
it is admirable for point and pun- 
gency :— 

A well-known author once received 
a letter from a peer with whom he was 
slightly acquainted, asking him whether 
he was the author of a certain article in 
the Ldinburgh Review. He replied that 
he never made communications of that 
kind, except to intimate friends, selected 
by himself for the purpose, when he saw 
fit. His refusal to answer, however, 
pointed him out—which, as it happened, 
he did not care for—as the author. But 
a case might occur, in which the revela- 
tion of the authorship might involve a 
friend in some serious difficulties. In 
any such case, he might have answered 
something in this style : ‘I have re- 
ceived .a letter purporting to be from 
your lordship, but the matter of it 
induces me to suspect that it is a 
forgery by mischievous trickster. 
The writer asks whether I am the author 
of a certain article. It is a sort of 
question which no one has a right to 
ask ; and | think, therefore, that every- 
one is bound to discourage such inquiries 
by answering them—whether one 
is not the anthor-—with a rebuke for 
asking impertinent questions about 
private matters. I say ‘private,’ be- 
cause, if an article be libellous or 
seditious, the law is open, and any one 
may proceed against the publisher, and 
compel } him e ‘ither to give up the author, 
or to bear the penalty. If, again, it 

contains false statements, these, coming 
from an anonymous pen, may be simply 
contradicted. And if the arguments be 
unsound, the obvious course is to refute, 
them. But who wrote it, is a question 
of idle or of mischisvous curiosity, as it 


some 
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relates to the private concerns of an 
individual. 

‘If I were to ask your lerdship, ‘ Do 
you spend your income? or lay by? or 
outrun? Do you and your lady ever 
have an altercation? Was she your first 
love? or were you attached to some one 
else before? If I were to ask such 
questions, your lordship’s answer would 
probably be, to desire the footman to 
show me out. Now, the present inquiry 
I regard as no less unjustifiable, and 
relating to private concerns : and, there- 
fore, I think every one bound, when 
so questioned, always, whether he is the 
author or not, to meet the inquiry with 
a rebuke. 

‘Hoping that my conjecture is right, 
of the letter’s being a forgery, I re- 
main,’ &c. 

In any case, however, in which a 
refusal to answer does not convey any 
information, the best way, perhaps, of 
meeting impertinent inquiries, is by 
saying, ‘Can you keep a secret? and 
when the other answers, that he can, 
you may reply, ‘Well, so can I.’— 
(pp. 68-9.) 

There are some admirable re- 
marks, under the head of the Essay 
on ‘ Parents and Children,’ upon the 
propriety of considering in what 
direction a boy’s talents lie, in 
making choice of a profession for 
him. Too frequently, when we 
speak of a boy’s mind having a 
bent to some particular course, it 
is understood that what is meant is, 
that he has an extraordinary genius 
for it. But it is to be remembered 
that 
numbers of men who would never 
attain any extraordinary eminence in 
anything, are yet so constituted as to 
make a very respectable figure in the 
department that is suited for them, and 
to full below mediocrity in a different 
one.—(pp. 72-3.) 

Mr. Thackeray would be delighted 
with the short Annotations on the 
Essay ‘Of Nobility.’ Itis in the 
nature of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
worship rank; and when (as in the 
United States) rank is altogether 
ignored, the very violence of the 
reaction from the way in which 
things are done on this side of the 
Atlantic, indicates how resolute is 
the bent of the species in the con- 
trary direction. It is the man who 
has a strong disposition to fall down 
at the feet of a duke, that is most 
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likely to deny a duke, because he is 
one, the courtesy due to a man. 
We think that Archbishop Whately 
holds the balance very fairly be- 
tween the two extremes :— 


In reference to nobility in individuals, 
nothing was ever better said than by 
Bishop Warburton—as is reported—in 
the House of Lords, on the occasion of 
some angry dispute which had arisen 
between a peer of noble family and one 
of a new creation. He said that, ‘high 
birth was a thing which he never knew 
any one disparage, except those who bad 
it not; and he never knew any one 
make a boast of it who had anything 
else to be proud of.’ 

It was a remark by a celebrated 
man, himself a gentleman born, but with 
nothing of nobility, that the difference 
between a man with a long line of noble 
ancestors, and an upstart, is that ‘the 
one knows for certain, what the other 
only conjectures as highly probable, 
that several of his forefathers deserved 
hanging.—(pp. 121-2.) 

Tn the Annotations on the Essay 
‘Of Friendship,’ the Archbishop 
puts down, by irresistible force of 
argument, one of the most silly, mis- 
chievous, purposeless, and ground- 
less errors which have ever been 
taught: we mean the doctrine that 
in a future life, happy souls will be 
no longer capable of special indi- 
vidual friendship. We have often 
been filled with burning indignation 
at finding in the book of some 
empty-headed divine who never 
learned logic, or in the sermon of 
some popular preacher thoroughly 
devoid of sense, taste, scholarship, 
modesty, and the reasoning faculty, 
lengthy tirades about the perfection 
of another world consisting much in 
anentireelevation above suchearthly 
things as specific attachments. We 
have seen and heard it stated that 
in a future*life, blessed spirits will 
never remember or recognize those 
who were dearest to them in this; 
and perhaps, indeed, will not re- 
member or recognize their own 
identity. It is satisfactory to know 
that this doctrine is as groundless as 
it is revolting: and most truly does 
Archbishop Whately say, that 
this is one of the many points in which 
views of the eternal state of the heirs of 
salvation are rendered more uninterest- 
ing to our feelings, and consequently, 
more uninviting, than there is any need 
to make them. 
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There is much social wisdom in 
the remarks upon the Essay ‘Of 
Expense.’ And here the Archbishop, 
in a graver tone, propounds a like 
philosophy to that which Mr. 

hackeray has in several of his 
writings enforced so well. It would 
be hard to reckon up the misery and 
anxiety which are produced in this 
country by absurd and foolish strain- 
ing to ‘keep up appearances :’ that 
is, with five hundred a year to en- 
tertain precisely like a man with five 
thousand, and generally to present 
a false face to the world, and seem 
other than what one is. When will 
this curse of our civilized life cease? 
Surely, if people knew how transpa- 
rent are all the pretences by which 
they think to pass for wealthy 
folk,—how readily neighbours see 
through them,—how incomparably 
more respectable and more respected 
is sterling yet unaffected honesty 
in this matter,—this foolish display 
would cease, and the analogous 
forms of deception would cease with 
it. No one is taken in by them. 
Any one who knows the world 
knows thoroughly how, by an ac- 
companying process of mental 
arithmetic, to make the deductions 
from the big talk or the pretentious 
show of some people, which are 
needed to bring the appearance 
down to the reality. The green- 
grocer got in for the day is never 
mistaken for the family butler. The 
fly jobbed by the hour is easily 
distinguished from the brougham 
which it personates. And when 
Mr. Smith or Mrs. Jones talks 
largely of his or her aristocratic ac- 
quaintances, mentioning no name 
without ‘a handle to it,’ no one is 
for a moment misled into the belief 
that of such is the circle of society 
in which Mrs. Jones or Mr. Smith 
moves. 

In the Annotations on the ‘ Regi- 
men of Health,’ there are some use- 
fal remarks upon early and late 
hours, and upon times of study, 
which we commend to the notice of 
hard-working college-men. And 
these remarks close with the follow- 
ing suggestive paragraph :— 

Of persons who have led a temperate 
life, those will have the best chance of 
longevity who have done hardly any- 
thing but live ;—what may be called the 
neuter verbs—not active or passive, but 
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only being: who have had little to do, 
little to suffer; but have led a life of 
quiet retirement, without exertion of 
body or mind,—avoiding all troublesome 
enterprise, and seeking only a comfort- 
able obscurity. Such men, if of a 
pretty strong constitution, and if they 
escape any remarkable calamities, are 
likely to live long. But much affliction, 
or much exertion, and, still more, both 
combined, will be sure to tell upon the 
constitution—if not at once, yet at least 
as years advance. One who is of the 
character of an active or passive verb, 
or, still more, both combined, though 
he may be said to have lived long in 
everything but years, will rarely reach 
the age of the neuters.—(p. 305.) 


‘It is better,’ said Bishop Cum- 
berland, ‘to wear out than to rust 
out:’ yet there can be no question 
that when the energies of body and 
mind are husbanded, they will go 
farther and last longer. Never to 
light the candle is the way to make 
it last for ever. Yet it may suffice 
the man who has crowded much 
living into a short life, to think that 
he has ‘ lived long in everything but 
years.’ 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, 
not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 

He most lives, 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best.* 


In remarking on the Essay ‘Of 
Suspicion,’ the Archbishop writes as 
follows :— 

‘ Multitudes are haunted by the spec- 
tres, as it were, of vague surmises and 
indefinite suspicions, which continue 
thus to haunt them, just because they 
are vague and indefinite,—because the 
mind has never ventured to look them 
boldly in the face, and put them into a 
shape in which reason can examine 
them.’—(p. 317.) 

A valuable practical lesson is to 
be drawn from the principle here 
laid down. Only experience can 
convince a man how wonderfully the 
mind's burdenis lightened, by merely 
getting a clear view of what it has 
to do, or bear, or encounter. Some 
powers go through life in a cease- 
ess worry, oppressed and confused 
by an undefined feeling that they 
have a vast number and variety of 
things to do, and never feeling at 
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rest or easy in their minds. If any 
man would just take a piece of paper 
and note down upon it what work 
he has to do, he will be surprised to 
find how much less formidable it 
will look; not that it will neces- 
sarily look little, but that the 
killing thing—the vague sense of 
Salaieed magnitude, will be gone. 
So it is with troubles—so with 
doubts. If any one who is possessed 
with the general impression that he 
is an extremely ill-used and unhappy 
man, would write down the special 
items of his troubles—even though 
the list should be of considerable 
length, he will find that matters are 
not so bad after all. There is 
nothing, we believe, that so aggra- 
vates all evil to the minds of most 
men, as when the sense of the vague, 
indeterminate, and innumerable, is 
added to it. And we are strong 
believers in the power of the pen 
to give most people clear and well- 
defined thoughts. 

We may particularize as especially 
worthy of attention, Archbishop 
Whately’s observations on the 
different periods of life at which 
different men attain their mental 
maturity (pp. 403-4); on the 
license of counsel in pleading a 
client’s cause (pp. 509-12); on the 
necessity of the ome and ceremo- 
nies of etiquette, even among the 
closest friends (p. 479) ; and upon the 
causes of sudden popularity (pp. 
500-2). Students will find some valu- 
able advice at pp. 460-1 ; and young 
preachers at Pp. 323-4. Dissenting 
ministers, and other persons who 
pretend an entire contempt for 
worldly wealth, either because the 
sa hang beyond their reach, 
or from envy of people who are more 
fortunate, may turn with advan- 
tage to pp. 350-1. Those amiable 
individuals who are wont to ex- 
press their satisfaction that such 
an acquaintance has met with some 
disappointment, because it will do 
him good, are referred to the 
Archbishop’s keen and just remark 
upon such as bestow posthumous 
praise upon a man whom they reviled 
and calumniated during his life, 
and may profitably consider whether 
the real motive from which they 
speak is not highly analogous :— 


* Bailey's Festus. 
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It may fairly be suspected that the 
one circumstance respecting him which 
they secretly dwell on with the most sa- 
tisfaction, though they do not mention 
it, is that he is dead; and that they 
delight in bestowing their posthumous 
honours on him, chiefly because they 
are posthumous ; according to the con- 
cluding couplet in the Verses on the 
Death of Dean Swift :— 

‘And since you dread no further lashes, 

Methinks you may forgive his ashes.’ 

—(p. 19.) 

We must draw our remarks to 
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a ¢lose. We feel how imperfect 
an idea we have given of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Annotations,—of 
their range, their cogency, their 
wisdom, their experience, their 
practical instruction, their wit, their 
eloquence. The extracts we have 
quoted are like a sheaf of wheat 
brought from a field of a hundred 
acres; but we trust our readers 
may be induced to study the book 
for themselves. 


THE LAST SALMON BEFORE CLOSE TIME. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MY BROTHER, PERCY POPJOY, ESQ., 
IN NORTH BRITAIN. 


| PERFECTLY agree with you 
in considering a Hampshire trout 
stream to be a very charming thing 
in its way; that bright chalk-water, 
so smooth and clear that one might 
fancy that it was nothing more than 
‘limpid air’ a little condensed, with 
its waving tufts of green weed and 
glassy swirls, is a thing not to be 
sneezed at. Moreover, I admire 
exceedingly your Hampshire trout, 
in all their marvellous beauty— 
dropped with tiny bright crimson 
spots, small in the head, deep in 
girth, mighty in spread of fin and 
power of tail, astute beyond all 
fishes. But yet I frankly confess 
that I would not give up the chance 
of catching one wee ‘ black trootie,’ 
even in his most disreputable and 
out-of-season state—when his eye 
is wild and lurid, and his jowl ra- 
venous and dyspeptic ;-with a back 
like a toad, and a stomach like a 
water-snake; withdim, dull rings 
and spots about him, each with a 
reddish centre mark like a bruised 
bayonet wound—for all the trout 
in Testy and why ?—not only for 
the figh himself, and the quantity of 
himf but also for the sake of his 
vagabond cousin who lives with 
him—he who rises like a shark, and 
fights like—the Devil; who spends 
more of his time, after being hovked, 
in the air than in the water, and 
whose pluck never leaves him for a 
moment; but who, in spite of whacks 
on the head, lives and kicks in the 
creel, till he has to be re-extracted 
and his head rebashed on a stone. 
VOL. LY. NO. CCCXXV. 


Oh, ever plucky sea-trout of the 
whalebone back! and, besides, the 
chance of—but hush, it is close 
time, and we had better hold our 
tongues—however, if we do get her, 
our knickerbockers will conceal her. 
And moreover and above, setting 
the fish entirely on one side, I look 
down upon you for the sake of the 
river itself. 

True it is that our river is dark 
and swarthy, with its very foam of 
a rich, racy, gipsy tinge, likened 
unto liquefied cairngorums by ro- 
mantic young ladies, and unto bot- 
tled porter by their matter-of-fact 
brothers. But, mark you! it is a 
river—no stream; bright, in spite 
of its brownness ; strong, Wayward, 
flashing and bounding and hustitug 
along, moving big stones when in 
spate as if they were dropped rowan 
berries, and rounding and rattling 
the little ones till each bit of granite 
and pudding-stone is smooth and 
polished enough to be admitted into 
ee Grace’s boudoir as a presse- 
papier. . 

Your stream is a mere sfream— 
a natural excavation, a by-drain, 
spout, gutter, conduit, conveyer of 
liquid manure to fat m sadows, with- 
out personality or soul. Our river 
is ariver—a real live thing—never 
mentioned but with due respect, 
and in the feminine, as ‘ she.’ Rver 
charming, capricious, wayward 
daughter of the hills! Never as 
one wishes her to be—never as one 
wants her to be; knowing her power, 
and knowing how all adore her; 
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having her own way in spite of lord 
and loon. Rising like anything on 
Saturday night; perfect ‘o’ Sabbath,’ 
when no one may go near her; and 
leaving her bed as dry as the sum- 
mit of Benmore before Monday 
morning. The centre of all thought 
—the starting-point of all conversa- 
tion ; ‘How is she?’ the first ques- 
tion each morning ; ‘ How will she 
be?’ the last question each night ; 
her ‘waxing’ and ‘waning’ is more 
studied than ever were moon changes 
by Chaldean star-gazers. On her 
depends everything. If she be but 
in good order, who cares for the 
weather?—let it blow from the 
north, east, south, or west, or 
straight down from the zenith in an 
Trish hurricane, what care we? Let 
her but be ‘all right,’ and a fig for 
the weather! though the jingling 
ice-films cut your shins, or the sun 
bake your brains to an omelette. 

‘ Will she fish the day ?” 

‘I'm thinking she'll fush the day’ 
—what bliss! 

‘I’m jealousing she'll no fush the 
day’—what woe! 

Then, oh my friend! reflect on 
the beginning and ending of your 
stream. Ponder over its insignifi- 
cant commencement in a bed of 
splashy rushes, from which it oozes 
out in such a tiny, grass-concealed 
rivulet, that you are not aware of 
its existence till you put your 
horse’s foreleg into it up to the 
shoulder, 48 you are cantering 
quietly; after the United Agricul- 
éurists’ harriers, along what seems 
a ‘clere’ of smoothest and soundest 
chalk turf, and go hurling headlong, 
horse and man, to the just too-late 
chorus of ‘Ware green spring!’ 
Turn, then, with grief and shame to 
its end or endings—flattened out 
into a sham pool, impiously called a 
lake, three feet deep, so weed-and- 
slime-begrown that you cannot even 
skate on it without prostrating 
yourself ignominiously See the 
object of your affections, whilst per- 
forming your pet figure; teeming 
with jack and perch; nay, even de- 
moralized enough to harbour within 
its bosom that sour, scaly, puri- 
tanical abomination, the chub; and 
then trickling feebly over an arti-- 
ficial tumbling bay, to be absorbed 
into some crawling, muddy river 
that would choke a sturgeon, or to 
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bear coal-barges and beery bargees, 
as part of the Bargetown and Mud- 
dyford Canal. 

How different is her life from 
beginning to end. Rushing full- 
grown out of that wild loch, that 
lay far down below us as we crouched 
flat, flat on the heather, waiting for 
the deer to rouse, about three o'clock 
this bright September afternoon, 
stretching in a bright blue curve 
between the hills, like the cast-away 
sword of some old Norse god; so 
fair and calm that, in spite of one’s- 
self, the eye wandered ever and anon 
from the brown, sharp, ivory-tipped 
antlers that just peered over the 
heather before us, and which we had 
crawled after such a weary way, 
through moss and peat bog—to gaze 
on its beauty:—calm enough now, 
when the breeze only crisps its sur- 
face, deadening the purple into a 
steely blue, but wild and stern 
enough when the gale sweeps down 
from the hills, and dashes it in short, 
crisp, angry waves on the sandy 
shore of the little birch-fringed bay, 
and earries the white spray in 
whirling, ghostly columns across its 
lead-covered bosom. Mighty ranges 
of shivered cliffs overhang it on 
one side—their bases a wild mass of 
moss-grown rock, with the feather- 
ing birches balancing themselves 
about them like birds ready to take 
wing; where the roe steps hesitat- 
ingly and daintily, so light f foot- 
fall that the waiter at the pass—not 
him of the napkin, but perchance 
yourself, with the old loved and 
trusted double—hears not ‘the fall 
of her fairy feet,’ till she is so near 
you that the wire case of your cart- 
ridge reaches her heart as soon as 
the shot; where the cautious, long- 
eared hinds love to shelter them- 
selves and their calves from the 
autumnal sun and storm, and where 
the stag keeps close, jealots of his 
velvety, tumid horns. 

Over on the other side, lock ai 
that patch of bright yellow corn- 
field, with the tufts of dark-green 
alder by the water-side, and the 
grey tumble-down stone walls, and 
the new farm-house, twelve feet 
high at the roof-poles, dwindling 
down through cowbyre and coal- 
shed, till you cannot distinguish the 
grass-and-ragweed-covered sod roof 
from the hill-side against which it 
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rests. And above, the belt of dark 
pines, planted by the late laird; 
and above them, sweep after sweep 
of purple heather, car rich yellow 
brown deer-grass, opuialied with 
grey stones, tier above tier and 
swell above swell, till it ends in 
broad-shouldered, quartz-gleaming 
hill and corrie ; where the ptarmi- 
gan run and cower amongst the 
stones, and the blue hare makes her 
last attempt to mesmerize you with 
her fore paws as she sits on her doup 
against the sky line, looking more 
like a hill kangaroo than a thing to 
make hare-soup of; and then, away, 
far away—are they clouds or purple 
hills? 

Away, up above, at the head of 
the lake, are her parent springs. 
Brown, rushing cascades — Papa 
from Strath More, stern and noisy 
and hardy—without a tree to shelter 
him—rough, and strong, and impe- 
tuous, very valiant in spate, and not 
bad to fish when in good order; 
and soft-tripping, tinkling Mamma 
from Strath Bow gentle and grace- 
ful—playing with her pebbles in 
her girlhood up amongst the hills, 
and getting thoughtful and calm, 
and resting in bright, smooth pools 
as she grows on to womanhood— 
shaded and fringed all the way down 
by modest alder copse; glancing 
and twinkling between the dark- 
green leaves. Her end, again to 
return to the mighty daughter—it 
is not right to call that an ending— 
there,thirty miles down below,where 
she flows calm and still between the 
seaweed-covered rocks to join the 
blue sea, with a little cluster of 
fishing huts nestling round her, and 
loving her for the shelter which she 
gives to the storm-sped fisher boat. 
Call you that an end, oh Southron, 
—that wedding of the brown river 
with the broad blue North Sea? 

No fe¢commonplace cows chevy us 
whep we fish ‘her;’ no pauper-grind- 
ing farmer comes down to bully 
us for ‘trampolining up and down’ 
in his grass. Wild ducks fly over 
us—grouse come down to drink, 
and fly off with a choking crow. 
Stags of ten stand at gaze on the 
tops of the shingly, heathery banks 
as we turn the corner; in the hot 
mid-day the eroak, croak of the 
raven comes stealing down the wind 
from the far-off corrie; and great 
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lordly salmon rush up out of her ever 
and anon, and fall back with a 
splash that sends the water ouzel 
seurrying down the stream in an 
agony of terror. 

Laugh not at my lingering over her 
beauties, or getting mildly Ossianic 
whilst talking of them. Just over 
that hill, a little to the left, is the 
valley where Bran fought the 
Sutherland dog; a little to the 
right is the wild glen where he 
was buried; and the very wind 
that rustles by us was whispering 
amongst the bent on Morven not ten 
minutes ago: and, more than this, is 
she not gone from us ?—lost, lost, till 
next March! Och hone aree! 

On that sad Saturday, the last on 
which she was fishable, she was ter- 
ribly low; and no wonder! She 
was lower than she had been known 
to be for years, exposing her pebbles 
in the most coaielaag manner, and 
leaving yards of bare, slipper 
stones between her gracious selt 
and her swardy, heathery, broom- 
birch - and - gorse - fringed banks, 
whilst the rows of pre-Adamite step- 
ping-stones stood out like sets of 
ancient teeth. Nathless, and [ 
determined to try her, with a lin- 
gering hope that some of her finny 
children might possibly be kind 
enough, knowing it to be ‘the last 
day, to permit themselves to be 
persuaded that a emall bundle of 
golden pheasant, pea-fow], and cock’s 
feathers represented someting good 
to eat, or that ‘ Hairy Jack’ wae a 
veritable caterpillar; not that J 
believed —not that I did believe, 
that they would be betrayed into 
such a weakness, with a bright sun, 
and a river so low that one had to 
take care not to lose it between the 
pools, and fish the turnpike road 
instead. I knew that the case was 
almost hopeless. As Somebody’s 
forester said to Somebody, the 
other day, who, having missed a 
stag, and killed a hind who hada 
young calf with her, applied to him 
for consolation, ‘It could na paw- 
sibly be waur.’ 

But I had loaned a spoon, myste- 
rious Yankee invention, evidently 
discovered by acute Help, who had 
vampoosed into the swamp with the 
family plate, and found himself hard 
up for baits; and with this I deter- 
mined to try. I fished two or three 
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001s with it—moved not a fish— 
fost heart—put on ‘ Hairy Jack’— 
rose a mad grilse, and killed a sea- 
trout—plucked up my spirits—put 
on the spoon again just above oe 
pool of mine, where the river, after 
rattling and roaring through a wil- 
derness of big stones, lets itself down 
easily and creamily into an unfa- 
thomable hole, with lots of shelyes 
and ledges round its sides for wea- 
ried fishes to rest upon, and finish- 
ing off with a long, boiling, seething 
swirl, under a lofty bank of clay and 
rolled pebbles. In the broken water 
above I spun my spoon, thinking 
‘myself the greater spoon’ for ex- 
pecting that any fish in his senses 
would look at it. Ispun on, me- 
ditating on the old stone dyke 
on the other side, and the broad 
field of yellow corn waving beyond 
it; and wondering whether it 
had been prettier when the yellow 
broom that once fringed the river 
was in blossom, than it was now 
with the less brilliant but more 
useful staff that replaced it; liken- 
ing the one to the ancient High- 
lander, and the other to his modern 
representative, —— getting philo- 
sophical, in fact: when whir—r— 
r—r—r!!! I was aware that I 
had gotten hold of something, and 
that my line was reeling off at a 
most frantic and dangerous pace. 
I was seized with profound terror. 
If whatever Z had got hold of reached 
the pool below, I was a done man. 
At iat pool had I been an agonized 
witness of the melancholy fate of a 
friend, who, after having hooked a 
‘fush,’ lost him after half an hour’s 
play through the lowness of the 
water—having ‘been got’ round a 
stone twice; the first time giving 
me the rod, and walking up to his 
middle, steadying himself on the 
gaff, and putting down his arm till 
the pure cold element flowed into 
the neck of his shirt ; and the second 
time ditto, and ditto, but without 
the same success; returning to the 
shore with the end of the casting. 
line in his hand, minus both fly 
and salmon, severed from us for 
ever by the sharp rock edges, and 
in a state of cold and misery too 
deep even to permit of the mildest 
blasphemy. Struck with this hum- 
blingrecollection, [took but one step, 
which brought me up to my middle 
in the stream, and rushed frantically 
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through stickle and over stone, 
breaking my shins and bumping 
myself shapeless at every step, 
making the water fly around me like 
a wild horse of the Pampas with 
a Gymnotus under his stomach. I 
was able to reel in at the last reach 
above the pool, and get my friend 
well under the rod. He lay sulking 
on the ledge for a time, undecided 
what devilry to try next; whereon, 
with much caution, I gat me a stone, 
and cast it in just below him. He 
thereat being vexed, sped up the 
river at railroad speed, taking me 
along with him, Coden every 
particle of bark off my devoted 
shins, and twisting my ankles be- 
tween the submerged stones, till I 
began to think that the soles of my 
feet were permanently turned up- 
wards. Up! up! and away, to where 
a ridge Seenial the smaller pool 
above. I ventured to hope that he 
would stop, were it but for a minute 
—not a bit of it. On he went, and 
the reel began to discourse most 
eloquent music, so I ‘loped’ on to 
the greensward above, and away 
we bowled merrily along, till he had 
enough. Just as I gota little re- 
freshed, and began to hope that we 
should settle our little difference in 
the still water, he turned his head 
down again, and away he went, 
making the water glance from the 
line as if a minié ball had tipped the 
stream, down tothe placewhere I had 
first clodded him, and where I now 
clodded him again more vigorously 
than before. Four times did he 
bowl me up and down that most 
broken bit of broken land and 
water. And all the while the cows 
on the other side stood solemnly 
gazing ab me, and the wee bit 
lassie who tended them shrieked 
in_ecstasy as I splashed by her, 
‘Hurs intill a fush!’ —~ was 
pools above me. Not a friend on 
earth had I. Not a gaff was near! 
nothing but the lassie with her bii 
plaidie over her head, and her 
eternal ‘Hurs intill a fush!’ ] 
began to hate and despise the fush ; 
I began to disbelieve in him. Had 
he not gone up stream, I should 
have fancied that I had hooked a 
submerged and wandering whin 
bush. I called him a two-pound 
trout, hooked by the tail—I declared 
openly to the world, that he was 
nothing but a brute of an ecl. I 
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wished him at Jericho. Still we 
went at it hammer and tongs, till 
I became utterly wicked, and wished 
the fiend had the fush. Just as I 
was becoming hopelessly insane, I 
spied Thomas, the groom who drove 
me a fishing, sauntering along the 
brae with a buttercup in the corner 
of his mouth, as simple and uncon- 
cerned as a shepherd in Phineas 
Fletcher. I yelled at him in agony 
—he sped towards me. He, the 
beast, on his arrival did nothing but 
open his goggle eyes and spread 
abroad his paws, join chorus with 
the girl, and express his opinion 
that ‘I’d a gotten holt of summat’ 
—standing staring, without offering 
the slightest assistance. ‘Idiot!’ I 
shrieked, ‘come across and run up to 

for the gaff.’ I watched in 
agony his clodhopperish attempts 
to hop from one stone to another, 
instead of rushing through the 
water, as a Highlander would have 
done in his excitement, and which 
ended in his coming down a sharp 
bump on to a sharper stone, and 
sliding up to his middle into the 
water. At last he got over, and 
raced up the brae for the gaff which 
— held tight under his arm ready 
for the fish he did not catch. My 
friend took to sulking, so I clodded 
him more than ever.’ I could not 
understand his tactics at all. He 
had ali the rush and weight of a 
fish, but he had besides certain 
little mean jiggling ways about him 
which puzzled me greatly. He 
would snoove away stoutly enough 
for a time; then he would wander 
calmly over to the other side, and 
snout and jigger about the stones 
in a most unsalmon-like manner. 
I grew more and more convinced 
that he was nothing but a big trout 
hooked foul; but still, whenever I 
gave hirt the butt, I found that it 
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was quite impossible to move him 
an inch; so we fought and tripped 
up and down—he getting sulky, 
and grubbing, and I throwing stones 
at him to such an extent that I 
must have cleared a decent holding 
by the river-side. Down at last 
over me rushed Thomas, in a state 
of raving madness, flourishing the 
clip as if he expected the fush to 
rise at it of his own accord. Soon 
after him, equally delirious. 
I instructed him, when he had a 
slightly lucid interval, to throw 
stones judiciously, whenever my 
beast rested for too long; and, in 
fine, after three-quarters of an hour's 
hard work, we began to see one 
black fin after another appear above 
the surface of the shallow water on 
the opposite side; and when I gave 
him the butt, I began to be aware 
of something like a great bar of red 
China copper suspended in the 
brown water. Moment after mo- 
ment the butt told more and more; 
and after one desperate lunge up 
stream, he turned right round in 
the current, head down stream, 
rolling over and over, one fin after 
another appearing as he revolved 
on his own axis. Matters being in 
this state, and both and 
Thomas avowing that they had 
never gaffed a fish in their lives, I 
gave the rod into ’shands. I 
paused, and with strict injunctions 
to keep a tight line, walked into the 
water, watched my opportunity, 
gaffed himscientifically, and brought 
him ashore, a fine deep fish, seven 
pounds and a-half, hooked through 
the first ray of the anal fin! 

‘Gude guide us a’! What a row 
about nothing !’* 

‘ As to your view on the effect of 
the ‘ absolutisms’ on the Ich 

The rest is private, and slightly 
incomprehensible. G. H. kK. 


* Note, vindicatory of Hampshire fishermen. a 
Exciting, whether true or not; but who cannot catch open-mouthed gowks 0 


salmon and grilse, fresh run out of that chaos of greedy ignorance, the ~— 
herring-pond, common sewer of creation ; who don’t know one fly ~— ae her, 
and only require good tackle and good wind to haul out a hundred-w eight of t em 
Will the rough and ready Scotch fisher try a chalk trout ! Then let him knee 

down hatless in the open meadow, ten yards from the smooth grass bank, beside a 
stream averaging two foot deep and fifteen feet wide, in a burning August sunset, 
without cloud, or air, or ripple, and extract out of that narrow sheet of glass (as . 
friend did last August) in three hours (we will give him no more), his a = 
weighing over twenty pounds ; each one of them wiser than a serpent, bolder 8s 
rounder-headed than a hawk, and quite as red-fleshed as one of his Highlan 

sawmon.—Pah ! trouting (in chalk) is to salmon-fishing, as grousing is to — 
slaughter, Nevertheless, ‘‘ the grapes may be sour. C. K. 
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SERMONS AND SERMONIZERS.* 


\ THEN Father Thomas Conecte 

preached in the great towns 
and cities of Artois, the churches 
were so filled that he used to be 
hoisted in the middle of the church 
by a cord in order to be heard; 
‘On fut obligé,’ says Helyot, ‘ de le 
suspendre au milieu de l’eglise 
avec une corde, afin qu'il put étre 
entendu de tout le monde.’ If 
we are to believe the reverend 
writer in the preface to Messrs. 
Griffin's collection of pulpit elo- 

uence, no divine of the English 

hurch is at present likely to 
achieve so painful a popularity. 
We are told so by grave episcopal 
authorities, ‘full of Greek, with 
sound views of the middle voice,’ 
by venerable archdeacons (vide pre- 
face, passim), by well-known preach- 
ers of repute ;t and the opinion 
during the last few years has becume 
more or less a general one—‘ that, 


taken as a whole, the preaching of 


the English clergy is not so attrac- 
tive or so effective as ii might and 
ought to be.’ Of what we conceive 
to be one cause of this failure we 
shall have hereafter to speak. 

In the meanwhile we are com- 
pelled first to notice the sad and 
astounding fact that one young man, 
who claims to be a ministert of the 
Christian religion, has leaped to the 
very pinnacle of popularity § among 
the lower classes of the greatest 


city in the world; and that mainly 
by volubility of style, strength of 
voice, and, it would seem, by the 
vulgarity, indecency, if not pro- 
fanity, of his rhapsodies. We deny 
utterly and entirely that any such 
style can be effective in its true 
sense; but that it is attractive, the 
late fatal catastrophe at the Surrey 
Gardens affords undoubted though 
terrible proof. We are not about 
to diseuss Mr. Spurgeon’s doctrines, 
nor his right to hold any or all of 
them, however monstrous or how- 
ever absurd. ‘ This is a land,’ says 
Mr. Spurgeon, ‘ where plain speak- 
ing is allowed’ ;|| and we are content 
to allow the assertion to pass. 

Our simple aim is to ascertain as 
far as we can, by a plain examination 
of his printed ae by what means 
ayouth of twenty-two years ofage,4 
of scanty education, with a bold and 
brassy style of speech,** action not 
in good taste, and often inappro- 
priate to his matter, who is con- 
tinually profane in preaching (Ser- 
mons passim), and it is said,t¥ also 
in prayer, ‘who fixes his eyes on 
the ceiling and holloas at the top of 
his voice;’{t who speaks of all 
shades of opinion and all sects but 
his own in the most bigoted and in- 
tolerant manner,§§ using freely such 
appellations as fools, blockheads, 
workmongers, the lost, the damned, 
the seducers, &c.,—has attracted 


* oo . ~ . 
Sacred Oratory ; a Collection of Sermons by various Authors, with an Intro- 


ductory Charge by Archdeacon Sinclair. 


London: Griffin and Co. 


1855. 


The New Park-sireet Pulpit ; Sermons preached by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


London. 1856. 


1856. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon ; 
Hall, &. &c. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon's Theology. By the Rev. F. Ferguzon, B.A. Gl 


asgow- 


I his extraordinary Sayings and Doings at Exeter 
Vide Daily News, Sept. 9, 1856. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgean ; his extraordinary Sayings and Doings at Exeter 


Hall, and New Park-street Chapel, Southwark. 


London. 1856. 


1856. 
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Being a reply to the Daily News. 


An Hour with the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. An answer to Why so Popular? Lonion. 


The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Twelfth Thousand.) Edin- 


t Vide Rev. J. H. Gurney’s Consecration sermon at Lambeth Church. 
+ A member, we believe, of the sect of the Independents or Baptists. 


§ A London paper tells us that on Sunday, Nov. 2nd—the day of his first public 
erformance since the fatal meeting at the Surrey Gardens—a great crowd awaited 
is departure, many running after the carriage to kiss the hand which he ex- 

tended from the window of his brougham. 

|| New Park-street Pulpit, vol. i. p. 301. 


“| An Hour with Spurgeon, p. 11. a8. tt Id. 


$f id. 


§§ Id. 
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congregations exceeding, we believe 
by thousands, the largest known in 
the present century. 

Let us begin by seeing what he 
has to say for himself. His first 
assertion (Preface, page 1) is:— 
‘We have most certainly departed 
Jrom the usual mode of preaching, 
but we do not feel bound to offer even 
half a word of apology for so doing, 
since we believe ourselves free to use 
any manner of speech calculated to 
impress, &c. &c. ‘To this assertion 
we at once and most readily agree ; 
as well as to one which precedes it, 
* Little can be said in praise of these 
sermons.’ Whether nothing more 
‘bitter can be said against them 
than has been already spoken, 
whether abuse has exhausted itself, 
its vocabulary has heen indeed used 
up, and its utmost venom spent,’ 
while the discourses have com- 
manded a more and more profitable 
sale, Mr. Spurgeon must be far 
better qualified than ourselves to 
judge. ‘To him, therefore, we leave 
the question. On one point only do 
we join issue: he claims for himself 
absolute freedom of speech, and 
seems to defend his practice by the 
assertion that Christ and his apo- 
stles used plain and familiar speech 
in their personal intercourse, and 
in speaking to the people.* That 
the Great Teacher teed plain and 
familiar language in addressing 
the people, that He adopted the 
commonest forms of speech and 
the homeliest illustrations, we 
readily admit. But we deny most 
strongly that in the New Testament 
can be found a single line, nay, a 
single phrase or word of indecency, 
vulgarity,or profanity, such as adorn 
almost every page of the New Park- 
street Pulpit. It is impossible for 
words to be more simple, more 
homely, or more easily understood 
than those of the Parable of the 
Sower; but it is equally impossible 
for any words to be more solemn, 
more reverent, or more worthy of 
the Speaker, and of the divine truth 
He tanght. 

That our readers may judge for 
themselves how far our charge of 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons. 


vulgarity, indecency, and profanity 
is true, we make the few following 
extracts from Mr.Spurgeon’s printed 
discourses. They are taken at ran- 
dom, but their evidence is at once 
clear and unmistakeable. 1. The 
plan of human redemption is thus 
described : 

Look here!—your soul iz in pawn to 
the Devil ; Christ has paid the Redemp- 
tion money ; you take faith for the ticket, 
and get your soul out of pawn. 

We are not aware that Satan is 
represented as a pawnbroker in 
Scripture, or, while himself in tor- 
ment, as holding conversation with 
Christ in glory, as the following 
profane words describe him : 

Oh, if Jesus Christ were in glory with 
one of the gems wanting in His crown, 
and Satan had that gem in hell, he 
would say, ‘Aha! Prince of Light and 
Glory, I have one of thy jewels! Ahal 
thou didst die for this man, but thou 
hadst not strength to save him,’ &c. &e. 
And how would he chuckle over that 
heir of heaven, and hold him up, and 
say, ‘This man was redeemed ; Christ 
purchased him with his blood: and 
then, plunging him into the waves of 
hell, he would say, ‘There, purchased 
one! see how I can rob the Son of God! 

The ascent of Christ into heaven 
is treated with the same intolerable 
indecency : 

I think I sve the Angels looking down 
from heaven’s battlements, and crying, 
* See the conquering Hero comes!’ while, 
at his nearer approach, again they shout 
* See the conquering Hero comes !” 

Other words follow these, apply- 
ing to the Eternal Father, which 
we decline to print. But no subject 
is safe from such treatment in the 
pages before us. To Mr. Spurgeon 
all subjects are alike ; time,eternity, 
heaven and hell, the Almighty Him- 
self, and the Prince of Darkness, are 
his most familiar themes. He is 
acquainted with the mysteries of 
heaven, as well as with the horrors 
of the infernal pit; with the secret 
counsels of the Most High, as well 
as with the thoughts, habits, and 
speech of Satan. With this latter 
personage indeed he seems to be on 
the most intimate and familiar terms. 


* Sermons, vol. i. p. 221:—‘Christ was none of your dignitaries who pride 
themselves on their dignity,—none of those ecclesiastics who love to carry much of 


formality about them,’ &c. &c. 
&e. Ke. 


‘ How familiar did He allow His disciples to be,’ 
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We could fill many pages with mere 
descriptions of hell, its prince, and 
the torments of the lost. The 
preacher seems to revel amidst the 
burning agonies of the non-elect, 
and to exult in picturing to his 
hearers the lasting woe of those 
whose creed differs from his own. 
Let one specimen suffice : 

The hell of hells will be to thee, poor 
sinner, the thought that it is to be for 
ever, When the damned jingle the burn- 
ing irons of their torments, they shall 
say ‘For ever!’ when they howl, echo 
cries ‘ For ever!’ 

‘ For ever’ is written on their racks, 

‘For ever’ on their chains; 

‘For ever’ burneth in the fire ; 

‘For ever’ ever reigns. 
Again: 

When a thousand years shall have 
passed, you may say ‘I am damned ; 
nevertheless, it is written still, ‘ shall be 
damned ;) and when a million years 
have passed, still written, ‘SHALL BE 
DAMNED.’ Be as good as you please, 
as moral as you can and honest as you 
will, walk as uprightly as you can, still 
written, ‘ shall be damned.’ 

No wonder, therefore, that the 
number to whom these fearful words 
apply is, according to Spurgeon, in- 
finitely great when compared with 
the few who escape ; although those 
few are described, in a Book which 
cannot lic, as ‘a multitude whom 
no man can number.’ 

Mr. Spurgeon appears to be 
deeply read in this subject, and 
probably agrees with Bellarmine, 
who makes sweating and crowding 
one of the chief torments in hell ; 
or with Drexelius, who computes 
the sum total of the damned at one 
hundred thousand millions, all to 
be contained within a square Ger- 
man mile; or possibly with the 
Rev. Tobias Sumden,* who, in com- 
menting on these two authors, re- 
gards the latter view as ‘a poor, 
mean, and narrow conception both 
of the numbers of the damned and 
the dimensions of Hell.’ 

What, again, can exceed the ma- 
lignant blasphemy of the following 
words ? 


* Southey’s Omniana, vol. i. p- 29. 
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Go to God, and even supposing He 
should spurn thee—suppose His uplifted 
hand should drive thee away—a thing 
impossible—yet thou wilt not lose any- 
thing ; thou wilt not be more damned 
for that. Besides, supposing thou art 
damned, thou wouldst have the satisfac- 
tion, at least, of being able to lift up 
thine eyes in hell, and say, ‘ God, I asked 
mercy of thee, and thou wouldst not 
grant it: I sought it, but thou didst 
refuse it.’ 

Or what can surpass the vulgarity 
of these ? 

To preach the Gospel is not to stand 
and talk as if to the Angel Gabriel ; not 
to mumble over some dry manuscript ; 
not to send a curate to do duty for you ; 
not to put on a fine gown, and give out 
some lofty speculation; not with the 
hands of a bishop to turn over some 
beautiful specimen of prayer, and leave 
some humbler person to speak. 

But Mr. Spurgeon can be as 
bitter as he is indecent; as where 
he says, ‘ Who shall tell what place 
in hell is hot enough for him who 
slanders God’s ministers, &c. &e. 
Moreover, he tries to be facetious, as 
in the following :—‘ A man sits down 
in self-sufficiency, thinking I can do 
all that. Oh blessed day when God 
directs his shot against that. I 
know I hugged that old idea a long 
time, with my ‘cans,’ ‘cans,’ ‘cans ;’ 
but I found my cans would hold no 
water, and all I put in ran out,’ 
Some ministers he calls ‘Beau 
Brummell ministers ;’ thereupon 
adding the worn-out joke of old 
Beau Brummell confessing to having 
once eaten a pea. But on whatever 
text he is speaking, he is sure to 
recur sooner or later to his favourite 
gee of hell and damnation. Thus 
1e makes the sou! of one of the lost 
come up from the pit to a dying 
minister, and reproach him thus: 
‘I asked thee the road to Heaven, 
and thou didst say do such and such 
good works; I did them and am 
damned.’ Then follows the whole 
parish howling after the poor minis- 
ter into hell. In another sermon 
we have the angel Gabriel holding 
the sinner a single moment over the 
pit, that he may hear sullen moans, 


; We commend the work of this divine on 
The Nature and Place of Hell to Mr.*Spurgeon’s serious attention. 
furnish even him with a few new ideas on his favourite topic, when he 


It may 


next 


addresses the multitude at the Surrey Hall; which, we regret to see, he intends 
doing. — Vide sermon of Nov. 2nd, 1856 :—‘I shall preach there again; God shall 
give seals there ; Satan’s empire shall tremble more than ever.’ 
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and hollow groans, and screams of 
tortured ghosts coming up from the 
abyss, &c. &c.; in another, we have 
detailed conversations and dialogues 
in this very bottomless pit of flame 
and torment. ‘Ah, weare glad you 
are in hell with us, you deserve it, 
you ledushere.’ A child says to its 
mother, ‘you trained me in vice,’ and 
the mother, gnashing her teeth, re- 
plies,*I have no pity for you, you 
excelled me in vice,’ &e. &e.* 

These specimens are, we feel 
sure, more than sufficient to prove 
the justice of our assertion that 
their author is guilty of indecency, 
vulgarity, and profanity. If it be 
not so, henceforth it will be im- 
possible for human language to be 
either indecent, vulgar, or profane. 
We might, indeed, multiply these 
proofs to an indefinite extent, but 
we have mercy on our readers’ 
patience, and will not wantonly out- 
rage any further their sense of pro- 
riety in treating of what should be 
ba things. Yet this mixture of 
slang and blasphemy is the staple 
commodity which attracted ten 
thousand hearers to the fatal Surrey 
Gardens; and still, Sunday after 
Sunday, draws thousands to the 
New Park-street Chapel in South- 
wark ; and the utterer of this in- 
sufferable trash has the audacity to 
compare the style of his outpourings 
to that of Him who, with solemn and 
simple words of love and holiness, 
taught the listening thousands by 
the Sea of Tiberias,—to the fiery 
eloquence of St. Paul,—to the glow- 
ing visions of him who, from the 
lonely island of Patmos, beheld 
heaven opened, and the mysteries 
of futurity revealed !¢ 

We conceive that for matchless 
impudence and unblushing effron- 
tery, this comparison stands un- 
rivalled. Yet the maker of it 
numbers his hearers by the thou- 
sand ; and the spiritual dram-drink- 
ing} continues, and is likely to con- 
tinue for a time, with unabated 
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vigour. Thousands are ever ready 
to crowd together and hear a buffoon 
discuss with cool familiarity the pro- 
found mysteries of heaven and hell, 
of God and the soul; to hear sneers 
at the Church of Rome and jeers 
at the Church of England, or male- 
dictions on every form of religious 
belief but Calvinism. But that the 
utterer of such rhapsodies is to be 
hailed as an apostle, or that such 
gatherings can possibly promote the 
sause of true religion, is far too 
monstrous and absurd an assertion 
for any man of right feeling to tole- 
rate forasingle moment. How long 
the frequenters of Park-street will 
cling to it, remains to be seen. Our 
task with Mr. Spurgeon is done. 
But it remains, we imagine, for the 
clergy of the Church of England to 
read the lesson written for them in 
Mr. Spurgeon’s success. No mere 
combination of ignorance, vulgarity, 
and impudence—in whatever rela- 
tive proportions—can alone com- 
mand the success he has achieved ; 
or we should have mountebanks of 
some kind at every street corner. 
The elements of all sudden success 
as a speaker must comprise at least 
careful preparation of the subject- 
matter, great earnestness and vehe- 
ment gesticulation in its delivery, a 
commanding voice, and a copious 
vocabulary. Above all, what the 
orator has to say must be Ais own. 
Mr. Spurgeon possesses all these 
qualifications for success. No one 
who has ever been present at one of 
his performances can doubt his in- 
tense earnestness, the thunder of 
his voice, or his tragic gesticulation ; 
or that, poor as the fruit is, he has 
spent al his strength on the pre- 
paration of his subject, and is still 
toiling with his utmost energy. It 
is needless to add that what he utters 
is wholly and entirely his own. 


None but himself can be his parallel. 


The parishes of England are about 
eleven thousand in number; and in 


* It will be idle to quote, in reply to this paragraph, the dialogue in the Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. He who spoke that parable bare the keys of hell and death. 
He had both the right and the power to touch on such mysteries, for the universe 


seen and unseen was his. 


Until Mr. Spurgeon brings us credentials of equal 


authority and omniscience, he must be silent on such topics, or be content to quote 
only the words already sanctioned by a higher authority. 
+ Of St. John he speaks thus :—‘Our friend John of the Apocalypse; I shall 


strike this tuning-fork of heaven,’ &c. 


t Page 8, Sayings and Doings of Spurgeon ;—a clever Tract. 
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each of these, on every recurring 
seventh day, its minister has at com- 
mand some thirty or forty minutes 
for the exhortation of an audience 
assembled expressly to hear what he 
has tosay. He may use the freedom 
of extempore speech and the pre- 
cision of a written discourse, either 
singly or combined. He is liable to 
no interruption or hostile criticism ; 
‘he can neither be out-argued, con- 
futed, or silenced; escape from him 
is always difficult, sometimes impos- 
sible.’ A single mace-bearer in a 
eocked-hat can at once silence even 
an indiscreet cough. In spite, how- 
ever, of all these advantages, the 
preaching of the English clergy, 
speaking generally, is not efficient. 

The very word sermon (says « divine) 
has become a byword for long, dull con- 
versation of any kind. When a man 
wishes to imply in any piece of writing 
the absence of what is agreeable and in- 
viting, he calls it a sermon. 

Jt is true that a preacher of this 
day has but to scold the Jews or 
worry the Romanists with sufficient 
bitterness, and he at once stands a 
fair chance of becoming popular. 
His church will soon be filled 


with thousands eager to enjoy the 
spiritual dissection of their neigh- 


bours. But yet, although few of 
the English clergy have conde- 
scended to this pitiful popularity, 
their preaching, as a whole, is not 
effective. 

To what cause, therefore, may this 
failure be assigned ? 

It is not prolixity, for as a body 
the English clergy are merciful ; 
neither is it want of learning, for 
the great majority are well-read and 
learned. It is not want of eloquence, 
in which many are masters ; neither 
is it only faultiness of style, for most 
of them write good letters, and can 
talk well on all ordinary topics. 
But as a body (and herein, we take 
it, lies one main cause of the failure) 
they are not trained to the task of 
sermon-writing ; it is almost, if not 
entirely, new to them on taking 
orders. Therefore the work is felt 
as a task; and if any duty be once 
regarded as a task, lack of inclina- 
tion, fancied lack of ability, above all, 
fancied lack of time, will soon lead 
men to procure elsewhere that which 
should be the fruit of their own toil 
and their own brains. 
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No words can ever flow from a 
man’s lips so aptly, so wisely, so 
effectively, as his own, into which 
alone his heart can really and fully 
enter. He may read to his people 
a celebrated divine’s sermon; but 
his own—if he be in earnest—he 
preaches. It is the child of his own 
brain, there is genuine heart, fire, 
and soul in it, no matter how 
homely its diction or humble its 
flight of eloquence. 

Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus ad- 
sunt 

Humani vultus. 
dum est 

Primum ipsi tibi. 

And as ‘a man’s face answereth 
to the face of his friend,’ so speaks 
heart to heart: and thus the living 
fire of but one pierces to the inmost 
soul of thousands. We fear, how- 
ever, that on every Sunday, more or 
less throughout England, a large 
number of sermons—how large it is 
difficult to state—are preached and 
supposed to be original composi- 
tions, though in reality written by 
paid agents, who make no secret 
of their trade, but openly offer for 
sale discourses on any subject, of 
any shade of opinion, according to 
order, at a fixed price. That this 
is the case we select from the 
clearest evidence a few proofs for 
our readers’ consideration ; passing 
no judgment on the facts, and not 
denying that the practice may be in 
some special cases, if not justified, 
at least palliated to a certain extent. 

Our first example is that of a 
clergyman who advertises in a local 
journal. We notice him first be- 
cause he appears to be the worst 
paid of all the labourers in the 
ecclesiastical vineyard; premising 
that the price of a lithographed ser- 
mon, warranted to look lke MS., 
varies from ninepence to fifteen 
shillings. But let MSS. speak for 
himself :— 

Edited and published by a Clergyman, 
feap. 4to., gd. each, free by post. Pa- 
rochial (MS.) Sermons, based on dis- 
courses by Bishop Beveridge, and suit 
able for any Congregation, are published 
every Thursday. First Eighteen Ser- 
mons now ready. Prospectus gratis.— 


Address, ‘ MSS.,’ Bath. 

_Next in price, and close beside 
him in print, we have St. Dominic, 
who offers a plain parochial sermon 


Si vis me flere dolen- 
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for one shilling ;—abstracted, as in 
No. 1, from English divines :— 

In feap. 4to., 1s, each, Plain Paro- 
chial Sermons, for the most part compiled 
from Standard Divines of the Church of 
England, and systematically arranged. 
A Specimen Sermon sent post free for 
fourteen stamps.—Address, Dominicus 
(No. 55), Clerical Journal Office, 29, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, 

This was about the price of a dis- 
course so long ago as 1807, when 
they managed matters more dis- 
creetly in the Courier by addressing 
invitations, in Latin— 

Ad Cleros. Sexaginta Conciones ad 
fidem et usum Christianum Religionis 
spectantes novis typis accurate MS. in 
imitantibus mandate; veneunt apud 
Ostell, Ave Maria Lane, Londini. Pre- 
tium £3. Courier, 1807. 

Then follows a Member of St. 
John’s College, Oxford (of whom 
more anon at Brudenell-place, Hox- 
ton), who is most lavish in his offers, 
For all occasions, and undertakes— 
in a postseript—not only to write 
for the incapable or lazy, but to re- 
vise the labours of the dull :— 

For all occasions.—Original Manu- 
script Sermons, by an M.A., St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in Priest’s orders. Ser- 
mons revised.—Address, ‘ E. O.,’ Marl- 
borough, Wilts. 

Next comes a Mr. Steward from 
Chancery-lane, who provides for the 
needy at a price double that of St. 
Dominic: but givesa prospectusin:-— 

Steward’s New Monthly Series. —-Ser- 
mons for February now ready. Spe- 
cimen and Prospectus on receipt of 
twenty-four stamps.— Charles Steward, 
11, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 

Chancery-lane provokes a rival 
in the City, at 4, Birchin-lane, where 
Augustus wishes to dispose of MS. 
sermons, orthodox and practical, but 
does not name the price of his goods. 
(Times, Nov. 8, 1855.) 

Augustus rouses the voice of Eli- 
jah, which apparently, at seven- 
pare a discourse, is now to be 
eard of also in Cursitor-street, 
Chancery -lane :— 

The Voice of Elijah. Price 6d. ; post, 
7d.—C. M. Peacock, publisher, 19, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. 

From Mr. Peacock we pass to 
Mr. Rose, of Amiens-street, Dublin, 
who offers sermons at an increased 
price of one shilling and tenpence, 
with a prospectus gratis :— 


Specimens of Advertisements of Sermons. 
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Now ready, Part II., Fifteen Plain 
Sermons for the Quarter commencing 
June. Texts mostly taken from the 
Services. £1 7s. 6d., post free. Also, 
Three Addresses on Confirmation, §8. 3 
National Society, Pastoral Aid, Propa- 
gation of Gospel, Club Sermon, Xe. 2s., 
post free. Also, Original Sermons. 
Specimen and Prospectus gratis. George 
Rose, 93, Amiens-street, Dublin. 


The fifteen are, we presume, bor- 
rowed from other sources, as the 
last line adds—‘ Also, Original Ser- 
mons.’ 

Next, Clericus, B.A. (Denham, 
25, Lincoln’s-inn), issues a monthly 
series of eight sermons, modestly 
described as possessing every possi- 
ble excellence that can be deside- 
rated in a pulpit discourse :— 

New Monthly Series. — Four Sermons 
for August, founded on some portion of 
the Day’s Service. By a Clergyman of 
experience. Jn style simple, but spirited 
and striking; in doctrine Evangelical, 
but moderate, treating only of the vital 
truths of the Gospel. Occasional Ser- 
mons. ‘Clericus, B.A.,’ Denham, 25, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

This gentleman does not mention 
the price of his goods, but we con- 
jecture it to be rather in advance 
of Mr. Gaywood’s, who appeals to 
us with a far less attractive adver- 
tisement, no mention being made 
of vital truths, elegance of style, or 
moderation in doctrine :— 

To the Clergy.—Parochial Series, 
Four Sermons for August. Now ready, 
Quarterly Sets, Parts I. and II. Also, 
Six on Church Catechism, Club Ser 
mons, Curates’ Aid Society, &c. Occa- 
sional Sermons on all subjects at a mode- 
rate charge. Specimen and prospectus 
free. ‘Henry F. Gaywood.’ C. Moody, 
257, High Holborn, 

This advertisement, we imagine 
announces the famous Gaywood 
Series, which, in our next extract, 
has taken root and sprouted again 
at a reduced price in Bachelor’s- 
walk, Dublin. 

Important to the Clergy.—New 
Monthly Series. By the late Editor of 
*‘Gaywood’s Series.’ At a reduced 
price. Apply, for prospectuses, &c., 
John Sylvester, 32, Bachelor's-walk, 
Dublin. 

Then Mr. Rose reappears at an 
advanced price of 2s. 6d. in the 
following :— 

Now Ready, The Quarterly Series for 
September, October and November. 
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Harvest Sermons, 28. 6d.; Church 
Building, 2s. 6d.; Clergy, Orphan, &c., 
&c, Specimen and prospectus, 1s. post 
free. George Rose, 93, Amiens-street, 
Dublin. 

From him we pass to Clericus, at 
Bristol, who does business on a 
more expensive scale than his 
brother-labourer at Bath :— 

Plain Parochial MS. Sermons, very 
legibly written, will be forwarded (post- 
age free), by a Clergyman of Cambridge, 
of moderate views, on receipt of forty- 
two postage stamps. Address ‘Clericus,’ 
Post-oflice, Park-street, Bristol. All 
communications strictly confidential. 

We next return to our old friend 
‘FE. O.’ of Hoxton, M.A., St. John’s, 
Oxford, in priest’s orders, who 
offers not only to sell, but to let out 
on hire, the contents of his sermon- 
case :—— 

Manuscript Sermons, either for pur- 
chase or temporary use, supplied by an 
M.A. in Priest’s Orders, of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Apply to ‘E. O.,’ 
4, Brudenel-place, New North-road, 
Hoxton. 

Let these suffice for gleanings 
from the public prints; and let us 


notice (from circulars and papers of 


a more private kind extensively 
circulated among the clergy) other 
labourers in the sermon vineyard, 
who toil not less assiduously than 
their brethren. 

First we have X. Y. Z. of Clerk- 
enwell, who says he has written 
‘many hundreds of sermons for 
agents in London, at prices varying 
Jrom 2s. to 3s. 6d. each; copies, we 
presume, from English divines. Next 
comes Mr. Moody of Holborn, who, 
in a lithographed circular, rathez 
obscurely says, ‘J¢ is natural to 
suppose that press of parochial 
duties, Sc., may render ORIGINAL 
MS. sermons occasionally a matter 
of CONVENIENCE to the clergy;’ and 
offers, post-free to subscribers, at 
2s. each, plain, sound, practical, 
scriptural, Church of England ser- 
mons, warranted to occupy twenty- 
five minutes in delivery. Then 
follows a list of more than 150 
‘Texts of sermons for every Sunday 
in the year, from January 1853 to 
September 1855, from which may be 
chosen not less than xx. at 1s. 6d. 
each ; if more, a further reduction.’ 
A P.S. informs the clergy of ‘ ocea- 
sional, propagation, gospel, sacra- 
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mental, cholera, harvest, school, 
missionary, Curates’ Aid, funeral, 
&e., Sermons; xx. on the parables 
and miracles; vi. on the titles of 
Christ,’ &e. &e. 

This programme, on the whole, 
we judge to be the most seducing 
of all the temptations to the poor 
parson. With all its elaborate 
amount of detail so fully painted, 
from propagation to funereal dis- 
course, it must be difficult to escape 
the enticement to pulpit fame. 

A clergyman in a country parish 
received not long since by post a 
specimen of a MS. lithographed 
sermon. If not liked, he was to 
return it; if approved, to choose 
‘ one of two texts,’ according as the 
name of his parish began with a 
letter between A and M, or M and 
Z; so that the sermon might not 
be recognised if preached in two 
neighbouring parishes. Lastly, from 
a village in D—— we have a 
circular from a clergyman, who 
professes to ‘have written many 
thousands of sermons, and is still 
willing to write other thousands, at 
a cost of 15s. each. References, he 
adds, cannot for obvious reasons be 
given, or many might be given. 
From ninepence to fifteen shillings ! 
If this wide range of price truly 
symbolizes the various grades of 
excellence, the ninepenny article 
must, we fear, be of a most soporific 
nature. 

But such is the traflic, clearly 
wholesale and unscrupulous. Any 
reverend divine in Great Britain, 
unwilling or unable to write next 
Sunday’s homily, may select a dis- 
course from some scores of authors, 
of any price, quality, orthodoxy, 
and length he may desire. He 
may thus possibly reap unexpected 
honours, and be complimented by his 
churchwardens or the ladies of his 
congregation, for so excellent a dis- 
course ; while, not twenty miles off, 
a second divine shall be at the same 
moment reaping a similar reward 
for the very same performance. 

The fruits of such a system, as 
far as it prevails, are inevitable. 
What can it possibly produce but 
dryness and dulness in the preacher, 
and, as a matter of course, drowsy 
indifference and listlessness on the 
a of the hearer? Nota heart of 
iving and fiery earnestness, speaking 
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to other living hearts on matters of 
the deepest and most lasting import ; 
but gutta-percha to gutta-percha :* 
arousing no emotions, kindling no 
fears, stirring no secret depths of 
sympathy, love, or praise. What 
wonder that such a preacher should 
at last be found crying in a wilder- 
ness of stools and hassocks,—to 
same half-dozen lonely ones besides 
the sexton, the beadle, and the 
clerk’s wife; while not a thousand 
yards off, in Little Brick Lane 
Tabernacle, Mr. Chadband with 
unctuous and fiery declamation, by 
the passion of terror, by vulgar 
jocularity, by audacious trespass on 
the mysteries of Heaven and Hell, 
is moving thousands to tears of 
remorse and fear, to laughter, to 
passionate outcries of praise ; 
swaying the multitude as but one 
man, hushing them to _ intense 
silence, and at his will raising them 
to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm, 
and the verge of open applause. 
Could Mr. Chadband possibly 
accomplish this feat if he were 
solemnly reading aloud the lucubra- 
tions of some scribbler in a London 
garret P 

Wethinkthatno state of things can 
be right which produces in a public 
print such a letter as the following 
from J.C. to the Atheneum:—He 
tells us that having been annoyed 
on a late Thanksgiving Sunday 
morning in his own parish church 
by a nonsensical sermon, he sought 
in the evening for improved spiritual 
food in a church of the adjoining 
parish— 

But there, in due time, to his horror 
and amazement, he reheard the same 
text given out, and was condemned to 
sit through the same identical sermon 
delivered over again, word for word, by 
another clergyman. He was at first 
inclined to believe that this was mere 
evidence of the good understanding 
between the rector of the one parish and 
the curate of the other ;—a proof of a 
kind of commonage between these 
reverend worthies, by which one set of 
sermons was made to do duty for two 
parishes. But, chancing the following 
morning to take up one of the clerical 
newspapers, his attention was attracted 
to the following advertisement :—*“ 7'o 


De Quincey, in 


water over marble slabs.’ 


A Thanksgiving Sermon. 
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the Clergy. — SeBastoroi. — Sermons 
ready for Sunday next, being the day 
appointed for offering up prayer and 
thanksgiving for the Capture of Sebas- 
topol.”—Curiosity prompted our Cor- 
respondent to expend half-a-crown in 
the purchase of one of these ready-made 
ecclesiastical articles. On looking at it, 
he found that it was merely Monsieur 
Tonson come again—the very same 
identical prosy thing, without religion 
or patriotism, that he had twice been 
entrapped into listening to on the day 
before. 


No doubt one of the following 
was “the dull prosy thing” which 
extracted a half-crown from discon- 
solate J. C.: 

New Monthly Series.—Four Sermons 
for October, founded on some portion 
of the Day’s Service. Also, Harvest 
Sermon, 1855, and Sermon on Church 
Building. Special Sermons on all sub- 
jects. ‘“‘ Clericus,” B. A., Denham, 25, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—N.B.—Sermons 
on the Fall of Sebastopol. Now ready, 
2s. 6d. 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d.—Sermons on 
the Fall of Sebastopol.—Parochial Ser- 
mons.—F our original Sermons for Octo- 
ber, now ready. Quarterly Sets, Parts 
T.and II. Harvest Sermon for 1855. 
Also, Church Building Society. Occa- 
sional Sermons on all subjects. List 
and prospectus free. Henry F. Gay- 
wood, C. Moody, 257, High Holborn. 

In this case it is safe to conclude 
that the discourse was made the sub- 
ject neither of public or private 
laudation by churchwardens or 
ladies,—but we seriously ask the 
clergymen of those parishes if it be 
either dignified or consistent to 
expose themselves and the church to 
which they belong to such comment 
in the public press? We are sure 
that the great body of the English 
clergy would, with utter scorn, 
repudiate such a practice, aud agree 
with the Vicar in the Diocese of 
Ossory, who not long after wrote to 
The Times, and complained of being 
insulted by the confidential commu- 
nication of a London agent,—an- 
nouncing the issue of a series of 
MSS. for the use of the clergy. 

But however prosy or devoid of 
religion and patriotism the half- 
crown discourses may be, their 


his last volume, p. 21, speaks of himself as ‘the one 
interested auditor of such a discourse, which over all other heads flowed away like 


He was interested because he had to write from memory 
an epitome of the sermon for his master, 
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quality seems to improve with the 
price. Once on a time, two of Her 
Majesty’s judges on cireuit, an- 
nounced to a reverend divine of 
a certain city that they should 
attend his church on a certain day, 
and be glad of a word of exhorta- 
tion from him. The holy man was 
at once gratified and troubled. 
He had seareely written a sermon 
for years; and now, not only was 
a sudden demand made on his pen, 
but a demand for something of a 
pointed and striking kind. But no 
time was to be lost. He went, 
therefore, at once to his agent, 
and, after explaining his difficulties, 
begged him to write instantly to 
town for the required discourse. 
Spare no expense ; but let me have a 
Jirst-rate discourse. It may contain 
a few Latin quotations, and wont be 


the worse for one—not more—of 


Greck. In due time came the ser- 
mon, sprinkled judiciously with 
Latin, adorned with the solitary 
morsel of Greek. Nothing could 
be more judicious than its whole 
tone and composition. It was 
preached in due form ; the preacher 
was praised and complimented— 
nay more, was asked to print. This 
was awkward, but to refuse was 
impossible. The worthy man, there- 
fore, at once hurried to the agent, 
gratefully insisted on paying a 
guinea (instead of ten shillings) for 
the judicious discourse, and within 
three days was in all the glory of a 
printed assize sermon. ae 

Can this by any possibility be 
right? Can such a state of things 
be justified? We are told that it 
can ;—that many a toiling vicar and 
curate neither has, nor can have, 
time for writing sermons. And the 
supporters of this view not only jus- 
tify the purchase of hacklithographed 
sermons to be preached as original, 
but the copying of sermons already 
in print. This latter claim may be 
disposed of at once, inasmuch as 
the copying of a printed discourse 
occupies almost as much time as the 
composition of a new one. If chosen 
from an old divine, the language has 
to be modernized, and allusions once 
patent, but now obscure, to be ex- 


punged; much has to be cut out, 


and some little inserted. If chosen 
from a modern writer, more exten- 
sive alterations must be made, lest 
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the piracy be followed by detection 
—which, be it remembered, a single 
competent hearer may bring to pass. 
Little saving of time can therefore 
be effected by copying printed ser- 
mons; and even in the case of hack 
lithographed sermons, it is doubtful 
whether much time is really saved. 
To be fit for preaching, the litho- 
graph MS. demands some revision, 
that at least the general language 
and ideas may coincide with those 
known to be the preacher’s. To 
make a hack sermon pass as an 
original one, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to attain some degree of 
fluency in its delivery; and study 
alone will confer fluency. A sermon 
of a merciful length may, we sup- 
pose, be written by a man of average 
ability in five hours at the very 
most, after he has chosen a sub- 
ject, and made up his mind how 
to treat it (easily done in a morn- 
ing’s walk); so that, here also, 
saving of time cannot be pleaded 
a3 an excuse for purchase. The 
only other two possible pleas are 
lack of inclination and lack of 
ability. To plead lack of inelina- 
tion is simply suicidal. The writing 
and preaching of sermons is one 
main duty of every clergyman— 
Spurgeon would say the chief duty. 
Every candidate for priest’s orders 
is thus addressed at ordination: 
Take thou authority to preach the 
Word of God, &e. &e. This respon- 
sibility is not imposed independently 
of his own free choice; it is nil 
without his own consent, his own 
act and deed. If, therefore, a man 
seeks authority fora duty for which 
he has no inclination, he is putting 
his hand to the plough and looking 
back ; he is unfit for the office of a 
teacher. Why did he do violence 
to his inclination by seeking it ? 

If lack of ability be pleaded for 
the adoption of other men’s labours, 
why was not the deficiency DETECTED 
before its discovery became fatal ? 
A man with one leg cannot enter the 
navy ;—why send one who can nei- 
ther write nor speak into a profes- 
sion for which writing and speaking 
are essential qualifications? Com- 
mon sense is with loud voice de- 
manding an answer to such ques- 
tions. If they be wise, the Clergy 
of the English Church will speedily 
render an eflicient answer. 
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When we look back on the great 
and illustrious ornaments of the Bri- 
tish pulpit in past days, as Taylor, 
Hooker, South, Barrow, Sanderson, 
Andrews,—or its more recent orna- 
ments, as Manning, Dale, Archer 
Butler, Hook, Hare, Melvill, and 
a host of others,—we are at a loss to 
understand how these things ean be. 
We cannot possibly imagine any 
one of these men—many of them 
hardworking vicars and once over- 
worked curates—ever negotiating 
for a half-crown’s worth of popula- 
rity on the following Sunday. These, 
and thousands of other such men, 
made the time for their sermons; 
and yet had time left to visit the 
poor, and to see their friends. By 
no possible stretch of faney can we 
imagine Jeremy Taylor writing up 
from his country parish to a London 
agent, ‘to let him have, without fail, 
a discreet and learned sermon, be- 
fore Thursday, as he was about to 
preach a funeral sermon on the Coun- 
tess of Carberry.’ Henry Martyn 
never expended even eee on 
a missionary sermon, nor Heber five 
shillings on a discourse sprinkled 
with Latin; nor did Hooker ever 
purchase or hire a logical reply to 
Master Travers’ afternoon discourse 
at the Temple. All such men won 
their way to fame by dint of patient 
and unwearied toil of ther own 
brains. If time was scanty, they 
made time; if inclination slackened, 
they toiled on apace till it grew 
again. Their work was before them; 
from it they durst not shrink. They 
have their reward; not only among 
their fellow-men, but from Him to 
whom all work is done,—beneath 
the warrior’s armour or the priest's 
gown. Few of the English clergy 
ean hope to become Hookers or 
Jeremy Taylors; but why should 
not all be their worthy successors ? 

The object of preaching has been 
well defined; ‘it is constantly to 
remind mankind of what mankind 
is constantly forgetting; not so 
much to supply the defects of hu- 
man intelligence as to fortify the 
feebleness of human resolutions ; to 
recall men from the bypaths where 
they turn, into the path of salvation 
which many know, but few tread.’* 
The topics of the preacher are infi- 


* Sydney Smith. 
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nite in variety and in number; of 
transcendant importance and inex- 
haustible newness; and yet all deal- 
ing more or less remotely with that 
eternity, ‘the idea of which is the 
living soul of all poetry and art.’t 
But, however lofty his theme, the 
preacher may treat it with the sim- 
plest and plainest words; vulgar 
familiarity heaton the importance 
of his message and the dignity of 
his office ; while irreverence and in- 
decency are absolutely excluded. 
He that negociates between God and 
man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand con- 
cerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should be- 
ware 
Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 
To court a grin when you should woo @ 
soul.t 

Life, fire, and animation in the 
speaker are indispensable; he must 
preach as if winning his own way to 
truth and to heaven, as well as 
pointing out that way to others. 
No sapless, dull harangue, however 
well it may be read, will prick the 
heart or touch the soul. 

‘I preached,’ says Richard Bax- 
ter— 

I preached as never sure to preach 
again ; 
And as a dying man to dying men. 

‘ How comes it,’ said a Bishop to 
Garrick, ‘that I in expounding divine 
truths produce so little effect, while 
you so easily rouse the deepest 
passions of your auditors by the re- 
presentation of fiction?’ ‘ Because,’ 
was the reply, ‘I recite falsehoods 
as if they were true, while you 
deliver truths as if they were 
fiction.” Earnestness, simplicity, 
truthfulness, absence of all preten- 
sion, and lack of conceit, will com- 
mand true success, when vanity, 
the unscrupulous use of astounding 
words and phrases, profane trifling 
with the loftiest mysteries that can 
engage the soul, serve only to rouse 
the worst and weakest of human 
passions. We think it possible to 
teach men the way to Heaven, 
without gloating over the torments 
of those who lose it with Mr. 
Spurgeon; or using hell as a per- 
yetual scarecrow with Dr. Guthrie. 

Ve doubt the wisdom, and the 
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charity, of incessant <page to the 
passion of terror; aswell as of minute 
elaborate descriptions of eternal 
woe; of the continual use of such 
language as, ‘ How it gleams with 
fire! resounds with groans! Let us 
stand together on its margin, 

ondering the question, Who can 
fie down in everlasting burnings ;’* 
or again, ‘ The fire has caught, it has 
seized your garments, you are a 
in flames ;’ ‘the pains of hell do 
not, cannot exhaust the penalty ;'+ 
far more of such as ‘blistering 
tongues hanging from burning lips,’ 
or ‘the damned jingling the burn- 
ing irons of their torments.’f 

We do not think that men are to 
be driven like abject cowards into 
heaven, only by unceasing pictures 
of the woe awaiting them elsewhere. 
Rather we would treat them as 
rational and immortal beings. A 
gospel of blood and woe may fill 
Brick-lane Rotunda with excited, 
‘awe-struck, intoxicated thousands ; 
but we doubt whether it will make 
many disciples of that wisdom whose 
ways are pleasantness and whose 
oaths are peace, or increase the num- 
Sor of those who win the narrow 
way to the land beyond the stars. 
Bigotry, profaneness, intolerance, 
and vulgarity, should not be the 
weapons of truth. Such were not 
the weapons of those who fought for 
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the truth of old eighteen hundred 
years ago. Such were not the words 
of Him who spake as never man 
spake, to listening thousands of the 

r by the Sea of Galilee; or of 
Pa who, on Mars’ Hill, preached 
to the wise and noble of one of 
earth’s proudest cities his Master's 
true wisdom ; or of the numberless 
others who in after ages counted 
the truth dearer to them than their 
lives, which they laid down for its 
sake. 

The keystone of the mighty arch 
which spans this earth we take to 
be Love. Mr. Spurgeon may make 
it ‘ Damnation,’ and for a time thou- 
sands may flock with itching ears to 
hear the strange medley of woe, 
blood, despair, tears, laughter, rap- 
ture, and profanity, which he pro- 
claims. But the delusion cannot 
last. Pyrotechny, even of the most 
improved spiritual kind, and at 
the Surrey Gardens,—must come to 
anend; and night will but seem 
blacker and more hideous after the 
glare. Their idol has now suddenly 
mounted as on fiery rocket wings$ 
to the height of popularity : crowds 
below are with straining eyes watch- 
ing his swift flight. By-and-bye 
when he has rapidly descended— 
as the stick—there is some hope 
that both he and they may come to 
their senses. 
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REAT is the excitement to-day 

| in this old town of Bruges, 
usually so still and quiet. Streams 
of visitors from every bonne ville 
within accessible distance,—Cour- 
tray, Ypres, Ghent, Oudenarde— 
come pouring through the streets, 
which are planted with young fir- 
trees, and decorated with all man- 
ner of streaming flags and pennons. 
Baskets of rushes and golden broom 
stand at every door; and all the 
best salons are set wide open for 
the reception of expected guests. 
Strange caps from Blankenberg and 
the Dutch border, with stranger 
cloaks and bonnets from outlying 


villages of the ‘ Frank,’ are mingled 
with barefooted Carmelites, Capu- 
chins with long red beards, black- 
plumed Carbineers, and Beguines 
with the whitest and stiffest of head- 
gear. Sister Katryn and Sister 
Gertrude, with their failles and 
black robes and rosaries have just 
been received with the utmost re- 
spect in that pink-stained house op- 
sosite, where the ‘Seven Works of 
Mercy’ are carved along the front. 
There they sit at the broad open 
window, looking down upon the 
moving crowd, just like an illumina- 
tion cut out of the Boke of Troy or 
the Romaunt of the Rose. Great 


+ Guthrie. 


* Guthrie, pp. 78, 79. 
§ Vide An Hour with Spurgeon, p. 16, 
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is the chatter in all sorts of Flemish, 
under the lindens of the cathedral, 
from whence every now and then 
an organ notecomes floating through 
the branches. Now the crowd falls 
reverently back, and the priests of 
St. Anne or St. Jacques, in their 
richest copes, with  choristers, 
crosses, and banners, pass along to- 
ward the Grand Place. Now it opens 
again, and there steals by a long 
string of ‘ Maries’ in white veils and 
chintate, bearing branches of lilies in 
their hands. It is the great féte day 
of Bruges; the only day in the year 
when the town regains something of 
its oldlifeandmovement. The‘ Saint 
Sang,’ brought from the Holy Land 
in the twelfth century by Count 
Thierry of Alsace, the most precious 
of all the myriad relics honoured 
in the churches of Belgium,—will 
shortly emerge in its jewelled shrine 
from its chapel under the shelter of 
the Stadhuys, and will be carried 
in solemn procession through the 
streets, attended by all the clergy, 
and by representatives of the num- 
berless religious orders which, as 
the Brugeois will tell you, make 
the town one, great convent when 
its gates are shut at night. Bruges 
itself, and all the fields about it, are 
to draw their prosperity throughout 
the coming year from this grand 
occasion: and every peasant who 
cares for his flax and his potatoes, 
will follow in the train of the shrine. 
With permission, however, we will 
ourselves choose to-day the more 
picturesque part. A true old-world 
ceremony, such as these Flemish 
processions,—mystéres du moyen 
age—as Dumas has called them— 
qu'on vient voir par les chemins de 
fer, is, like an eastern town, never 
more striking than when viewed 
from some judicious distance, 
whence its anomalies and imperfec- 
tions may all be softened down, so 
as to afford us the general and im- 
sressive effect, without its discords. 
‘ollowing: Mr. Longfellow’s ex- 
ample, we will climb the old tower 
of the belfry,—the tower of the 
Halles, that watches over the Grand 
Place, and that shows its graceful 
pinnacles and broad black window 
arches, wherever a glimpse of the 
town is caught through the trees of 
the plat-pays about it. 
Great, indeed, is the contrast, as 
VOL. LY. NO. CCCXXV. 
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we pass into the quiet gloom of the 
old tower, from the stir and sunshine 
of the warm spring day without. 
Mount carefully its winding stair— 
story after story—glancing, if you 
will, into that vaulted room, grim 
and spider-haunted, where the re- 
cords of ancient Bruges, memorials 
of the Konings and the Arteveldes, 
were long left to moulder,—or lin- 
gering for a moment at the narrow 
arch opening to the chamber where 
the largest bell is hung, across 
which a ray of mottled sunshine falls 
through the tall window-slit. Here 
we are at last in the room where the 
Carilloneuris preparing to contribute 
his part to the day’s festivities. The 
space is nearly all taken up with the 
great tambour of the Carillon 
like that of a gigantic musical-box 
—and with the clavier on which the 
ae strikes the notes. Even 
nere we must not linger now. Still 
higher—and at last we are safe in 
the story directly under the roof, 
with high-arched, unglazed windows 
opening on all sides, like so many 
dark frames, each enclosing a broad 
sunlighted picture. 

Far and wide, in every direction 
stretches the green, rich country, 
like some vast landscape of Rubens 
or of Turner, surrounding with its 
belt of verdure the many-gabled old 
town at our feet. Over all hangs 
the great arch of the sky, deep blue 
above, but paling off toward the 
distant horizon. One or two light 
clouds are floating in it,and chequer 
with their shadows the ‘yonge 
freshe grene’ of the lindens and 
beech woods. Canals gleam here 
and there between the fields of rye 
and of flax,—a green that rivals in 
loveliness the unfolding leaves of 
the lime trees. The smoke of the 
trains rises white in the sun over 
the tree tops. Groups of poplars 
shoot up like beacon flames above 
the deep masses of leafage. Old 
Chateaux,—Tilleghem, with its gilt 
vanes, and its tourelles,—Male, the 
stronghold of the Counts of Flan- 
ders,—lie half asleep in the midst of 
their own woods; and westward, 
between the grey line of the dunes, 
the blue of the sea breaks in 
at intervals. All is set in the 


black framing of the windows; and 

sometimes a starling or a jackdaw 

comes flashing across in the sun, 
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and prunes himself on the top of 
the pinnacle just visible below. 
Within, we are in deep shadow, 
under the huge cross-beams of the 
roof, on one of which hangs the 
brand-horn—like an ancient trumpet 
—to be sounded whenever fire shall 
break out. Leaning over the broad 
sill of the window, we can now see 
all that is going on in the town 
below us. 

It lies unfolded likea map. Every 
house and every square is visible ; 
and though no Asmodeus is at hand 
to sweep away the roofs, we never- 
theless seem admitted to all sorts of 
private haunts and seclusions. Each 
street is marked out, with its crow- 
stepped gables and red _ tilings. 
There—occupying the very sites 
where first St. Eligius, and then St. 
Boniface, had preached to the fierce 
old Flemings—rises the tower of 
the Cathedral; and there Ndtre 
Dame, massive, dark, fortress-like ; 
telling in its gloomy strength its 
own wild story of thirteenth-century 
troubles. The convent gardens lie 
all open to us, with their trees and 
their clumps of flowering azaleas ; 
patches of bright colour between 
the grey old walls. There are the 
lindens of the Stevens-Platz and the 
Bourg. There open the narrow 
market-squares, where the banners 
of the trade guilds have so often 
floated over stormy debate and over 
stormier strife. There is the street 
of St. Amand, where the Count of 
Flanders took shelter in the widow’s 
loft on the memorable night of 
Artevelde’s attack; and farther off, 
close within the line of the walls, 
glimmers the ‘ Minnewater,’ where 
the men of Ghent have many a time 
exchanged blows with their never- 
reconciled rivals of Bruges. Look 
now at that long open space begin- 
ning under the shadow of Noétre 
Dame, and stretching as far as the 
picturesque gaoles of the palace of 
the Frank. That is the quay of 
Rosenhoet, the most thronged of 
the many canal quays of Bruges in 
those golden days when the com- 
merce of the Flemings extended as 
far as that of the Pheenicians of old, 
and when the great fair of Bruges 
brought together merchants and 
chapmen from almost every part of 
Christendom. At its upper end, 
close by the church, is the stately 
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old mansion of Gruyt’huys, in which 
Edward IV. was sheltered for some 
months, when he fled from the re- 
covered power of the Red Rose. 
Further on, in a quarter of low- 
roofed houses still preserving a frag- 
ment of the medieval town, rises 
the dome of the Church of Jeru- 
salem—an imitation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and one of those man 

buildings which were raised in dif- 
ferent parts of the north as memo- 
rials of the ‘ Holy Places,’ after they 
had again fallen into the hands of 
the Saracens. It is itself the work 
of the Adornis, a great house of 
Genoese merchants, early settled in 
Bruges. Nearer at hand is the 
carved front of the Genoese ex- 
change, the first ‘ Bourse,’ it is said, 
which was ever established in Eu- 
rope. Beyond, again, over streets 
crowded with relics of ancient 
splendour, fragments of merchant 
palaces, and of the trade halls with 
their towers,—rises the high tourelle 
of moulded bricks belonging to the 
guild of St. Sebastian, the earliest 
of all the guilds of archers and 
arbalétriers, once the pride of 
every Flemish town. In its long 
garden gallery, open at the sides 
like a Kentish chureh-porch, Charles 
the Second, during his exile here, 
used frequently to ‘shoot at the 
butts ;’ and no doubt drained many 
a tall glass of claret in the great 
room within, where his statue, deco- 
rated with certain edifying Flemish 
rhymes, still occupies the place of 
honour. Not a quarter of the old 
town but has its own interest, or 
that does not suggest visions of 
plumes and cloth of gold, Am- 
Facht's men, with white hoods and 
‘goeden dags’—those iron-spiked 
staves that gave such effectual 
‘good morrows’ on the field of 
spurs at Courtray,—or sweeping 
processions of Knights of the Fleece 
and the ‘lances of Burgundy.’ Yet 
perhaps the most interesting relic 
of ancient Bruges lies close below 
us. That slender pinnacle, with its 
dome-like crest of open work, rising 
above the end of the Saint Sang 
chapel, is nearly all that now exists 
of the ‘ Bourg,’ or Castle, of the 
Counts of Flanders. Romanesque 
in character, it is at least as old 
as the Norman Conquest. Harold 
may have looked on it when he 
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took refuge in Bruges before the 
death of the Confessor; and it may 
have been familiar to his mother 
and sisters, when they too, after 
Hastings, fled from Exeter in ‘ships 
of Bruges,’ and found a shelter for 
the rest of their days within the 
castle of Count Baldwin. The 
graceful old Stadhuys, with the gilt 
angels glittering on its Zucarnes, lies 
beside it—the most ancient Hotel 
de Ville in all the Low Countries. 
And here, in front, opens the Grand 
Place, encircled by quaint and many- 
coloured houses ; among them the 
tall front and pointed arches of the 
Craenenburg, in which Maximilian 
was confined, whilst the shouts of 
the ferocious C/awaerts were ringing 
in his ears, and the axe fell, and the 
fire streamed up from the scaffolds 
of his friends, whose lives were 
closing fearfully in the square below. 

Meanwhile the procession has 
been creeping aoa through the 
streets strewed with flowering 
broom and water-flags, and at last 
emerges into the sunshine of the 
Grand Place. The clang of military 
music mingles semaaie with the 
litanies. Mounted lancers come 
first, and take up their position 
beside a great altar raised on the 
opposite side of the square, It is 
blazing with gold and jewels; its 
many steps are carpeted, and strewn 
with ‘herbs of grace’—mint, and 
thyme, and balm of Gilead. Chant- 
ing choristers, in their crimped 
white albs, pass by, and range 
themselves on either side of the 
altar steps. Then the smoke floats 
upward from a dozen swinging cen- 
sers, and the perfume of the frank- 
incense rises through the clear air 
even to the top of our lofty tower. 
Monseigneur de Bruges follows, 
under his scarlet canopy, bearing 
the Saint Sacrement in its glittering 
monstrance. Behind him come the 
Bishops of Liége, of Ghent, and of 
Arras, each walking with his tall 
crozier, and shining in the sun, with 
their rich copes and mitres, like so 
many golden beetles. The shrine 
of the Swiné Sang, and its com- 

anion, the figure of the Saviour, 
name from the tomb in the 
Church of Jerusalem, and covered 
with a veil, then appear, surrounded 
by Capuchins and Carmelites. Long 
strings of monks and nuns creep 
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across the square; Maries with 
their lilies, and a little St. John 
in a sheepskin, leading a lamb by 
a long blue riband. ‘The priests of 
Bruges, and of all the communes 
round about, follow; and through 
all the ranks glitter crosses and 
banners, and jewelled crowns on 
the heads of numberless figures of 
the Virgin. All round the great 
square the long lines range them- 
selves. All are quiet but St. John’s 
lamb, which gives considerable 
trouble, bleats once or twice, and 
is only stilled at last by its master 
sitting upon it. The bishops and 
priests are at the altar; the office 
commences ; the responses roll up- 
ward grandly; and very solemn is 
the moment when, at the elevation 
of the Host, the trumpets sound 
a fanfare, an hundred choristers 
break into the Ave verum, and the 
great bell within the tower tolls out 
deeply over all the kneeling people. 

At last the service is over. All 
defile slowly off into the Bourg- 
Platz, where the holy relic is once 
more placed in its chapel, not to 
emerge again for another twelve- 
months. When closely inspected 
—which it may be by passing 
before it any Friday morning, when 
it is exposed for the veneration of 
all comers—it resembles a patch of 
worsted, dyed of a dull-red colour. 
So must have looked the Holy Blood 
of Hailes, before Cromwell’s com- 
missioners ventured to break the 
glass in which it was exhibited ; and 
so still looks the famous blood of 
St. Januarius, at Naples. In the 
most prosperous days of Bruges, 
the procession of the Saint Sang 
was the signal for the display of 
the greatest riches that the town 
possessed, and for the invention of 
the most wonderful ceremonies and 
miracle plays. It heralded in the 
great fair, to which came the mer- 
chants of Christendom, some in 
their ships to the port of Damme, 
and some with long strings of pack- 
horses through thedangerous forests 
of Flanders. The fair of Bruges 
still follows the procession ; but if 
we wish to see with our own eyes 
what the ancient fair resembled, we 
must now journey eastward as far as 
Novogorod. Two points connected 
with it, however, we may yet make 
out, as we gaze once more over the 

G2 
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wide landscape ;—the source from 
which the commerce of Bruges ori- 
ginally sprang, and that from which 
it continued to be supported during 
its existence. The first is Thorout, 
lying away toward the horizon, 
southward, among the remains of 
its great oak woods; the second 
is the old port of Damme—now no 
ort at all, but a cluster of grey, 
onely houses by the side of its long 
canal—‘ veritable image d’un ennut 
sans bornes,’ says some one, which 
is true only of a dark wintry day, 
and not when, as now, the young 
leaves are unfolding themselves, 
and the blue water is rippling in 
the sunshine. 
Thorhout—Thor’s-holt—the wood 
of Thor—seems to have been the 
reat religious centre forthe heathen 
lemings of the coast. Until 
within the last few years, during 
which the wood has been slowly 
clearing, many rude stone monu- 
ments existed in it, under the oaks 
whose branches shadowed the walls 
of Winendale, one of the most 
favourite castles of the Counts of 
Flanders. Here, as to the very 
stronghold of Paganism, came the 
first Christian preachers ; bearding 
the lion in his den, and succeeding 
at last in raising a church and a 
convent in the midst of the circles 
and green mounds of Thor and of 
Odin. Tournay, the Frankish capi- 
tal, was the centre from which 
Christianity first invaded the woods 
and marshes of ‘ Fleanderland;’ as 
Arras, another Roman frontier town, 
was that from which it penetrated 
into Brabant and the Ardennes. It 
was St. Medard, bishop of Tournay 
toward the beginning of the sixth 
century, who first appeared as a 
missionary among the Flemings of 
Thorout ; and in his anonymous 
but almost contemporary life, the 
word Flanders—gens Flandrensium 
—occurs for the first time.* Fierce 
heathens, indeed, in all but name, 
they continued long centuries after 
this ; yet a commune near Thorout 
is still known as St. Medard’s; and 


* The etymology of this word is doubtful. 
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the cell which he had founded still 


remained in the ninth century, when 
it was given by the Emperor Louis 
the Pious, to St.Anschar, the‘Apostle 
of the North.’ Here, as Anschar 
was one day standing at the door 
of the little church in the midst of 
the oak clearings, there passed by a 
yellow-haired Flemish boy, with 
whose appearance he was greatly 
struck. wn Rembert, destined 
to be his companion during his 
labours in Denmark and in Sweden, 
to be the historian of his life, and 
finally to become his successor in 
the archiepiscopal see of Ham- 
burgh.t 

Thus the fifteen years’ labour of 
Medardus among the ferocious 
Flemings was not altogether with- 
out its fruit; and thus the Flemings 
in their turn—for besides Rembert, 
Anschar himself is said to have been 
of their race—came to take part in 
the work of spreading the great 
truths of Christianity. Centres of 
religion, however, have always been 
centres of commerce; and to this 
rule Thorout was no _ exception. 
The first great Flemish fair grew up 
here under the walls of the cell of 
St. Anschar. In earlier times, the 
wool and the corn of Britain and the 
West had found their way to Tréves, 
the storehouse of Northern Europe, 
Imperii vires quod alit, quod vestit, et 

armat, 
or to Arras, which retained for a 
longer period its great commercial 
importance. Both were to give 
place to a site in every way more 
fitted to become the staple of 
northern trade. After Baldwin 
Bras-de-fer, the first Count of 
Flanders, had married Judith of 
France, widow of the Saxon Ethel- 
bert, and mother-in-law of our 
Alfred the Great, he fixed his prin- 
cipal residence at Bruges, and built 
a strong castle there (the ‘ Bourg’ 
at our feet), at a place which already 
had become well known from the 
bridges (brugge) which there crossed 
the winding stream of the Reye. 
Within the walls was a chapel, in 


‘Any that we can guess at,’ says 
y g } 


Sir F. Palgrave, ‘seems intended to designate that the land was so called from 
being half drowned’ (Normandy and England, i. 537). M. Kervyn de Lettenhove 
(Hist. de Flandre, i. 52) suggests Fleondra land—pays des fugitifs—Flymings. 
This is so far questionable that it is not likely to have been accepted by the 


Flemings themselves. 
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which were placed the relies of St. 
Donatus, brought from Rheims, 
who from this time became the 
patron saint of Bruges; and out- 
side the gates were the Mal-berg, the 
‘hillofcouncil,’—like the‘mytstedes’ 
still existing in Friesland, and the 
green mote-hills of Galloway—and 
a rude hostelry for the chapmen 
during the fair, which Baldwin 
transferred from Thorout to his 
new and more convenient abode. 
Thus arose Bruges: and now we 
may look westward toward Damme, 
its ancient port, and the main source 
of its prosperity. Among all the 
changes which this coast has under- 
gone, none has produced more im- 
portant or more lasting results 
than the drying up of the Zwyn, 
the arm of the sea that formerly 
penetrated in a south-easterly di- 
rection from the coast near l’Ecluse, 
to a little beyond Damme, within 
two English miles of Bruges. The 
Zwyn, or the ‘Sinefala,’ as it is 
called in the earliest Frison laws, 
was the recognised boundary be- 
tween that race and the Flemings 
farther south. In early times its 
navigation was safer than that of 
the Scheldt, crowded with small 
islands, many of which have changed 
their forms or entirely disappeared; 
and the line of the sea-dunes acting 
as a breakwater, converted it into a 
long harbour, well known to the 
northern Vikingr, whose ravages, it 
is not impossible, had partly in- 
duced Baldwin to fix his new castle 
at Bruges. Soon, however, as the 
town increased under the castle 
walls, and the fair grew in impor- 
tance, more peaceful ships began to 
haunttheshallow waters of the Zwyn. 
There was brought the wool from 
the green meadows and uplands 
ef the English Cistercians; there, 
later still, came the rich galleys of 
Genoa and of Venice, Osterling 
ships from the Hanse towns, and 
others from the remoter shores of 
Norway and Sweden. All the 
treasures of the north and south 
were collected there, and poured 
onward to the great mart of Bruges; 
gerfalcons from Iceland, and the 
oils of Andalusia ; Russian furs, and 
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dates from the Atlas; the metals 
of Hungary and Bohemia ; figs from 
Grenada; honey of Portugal; leather 
from Morocco, and the spices of 
Egypt; ‘ par coi,’ says an old chro- 
nicler, ‘nulle terre n’est comparée 
de marchandise encontre la terre de 
Flandre.* At the head of the in- 
let rose at last the town of Damme, 
called ‘ Honds-Damme,’ the dyke of 
the dog, from a story that its foun- 
dations perpetually sank until a 
black hound, breathing fire, ap- 
peared on the edge of the morass in 
which they were laid, ran several 
times round it, and then vanished 
in the midst, after which the ground 
became firm and solid. Many a 
tale of ancient splendour, and many 
en illustration of European history, 
might be furnished by the ruins of 
the old church at Damme, could 
they find a voice to declare all the 
changes they have witnessed, and 
to tell of all the great personages 
who have passed through their aisles 
and beneath their arches. Like 
Sandwich, on the opposite coast, the 
harbour of Damme is now a line of 
rushy marshes and green ‘ polders ;’ 
yet beside its walls the lilies of 
Philip Augustus have waved; and 
the leopard flag of the Plantagenets 
has many a time fluttered there in 
days when the desire of French 
conquest led the kings of England 
to make common cause with the 
half-despised ‘weaver nobles’ of 
Flanders. To Damme, with the third 
Edward came ‘ Madame Philippe la 
Royne,’ passing through Bruges, 
cakes on to Ghent, where she gave 
birth to her son John of Gaunt; 
and where she held at the font, 
and bestowed her own name upon, 
the infant son of Jacques van 
Artevelde, that Philip who was 
to tread in the footsteps of his 
greater father. In the church of 
Damme, now open to the sky, yet 
still showing in its arcades and 
traceries thirteenth-century work 
of much beauty, was celebrated the 
marriage of Charles the Bold with 
Margaret of York, a solemnity fol- 
lowed by such maskings, triumphs, 
and ‘sotelties,’ as had never yet 
been seen, even in the spectacle- 
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loving town of Bruges. By this 
time, however, the Zwyn was be- 
ginning to show signs of disappear- 
ing. Even the shallow vessels, 
which alone could approach the 
coast of the Netherlands, found 
difficulty in passing up it. The sea 
retired more and more. Broader 
and broader polders were enclosed 
on either side of the strait; and at 
last it became altogether “imprac- 
ticable. From that moment the 
trade of Bruges—which had already 
suffered in consequence of the in- 
creasing cloth traflic of England— 
ceased altogether. The Low Country 
commerce passed to Antwerp; and 
thence, after the troubles of Alva, 
again northward, to Amsterdam. 
Yet Damme, as the first trade har- 
bour on this coast, is still worthy of 
a pilgrimage. There is a strange, 
deserted look about the old place, 
all the more impressive from the 
remains of its past grandeur. The 
turf smoke, curling up over the 
carved front and ruinous towers of 
the Stadhouse, and the old curé 
sunning himself under the apricots 
of his garden wall, are nearly all 
the out-of-door signs of life you are 
likely to encounter. But enter the 
Stadhouse, now degraded into the 
hostelry of the White Swan, and 
inspect a so-called portrait of Van 
Maerlant, the old Flemish Chaucer, 
carved on one of the panels in the 
great salle. Scroll in hand, he is 
supposed to be inditing the marvel- 
lous adventures of Till Eulenspiegel, 
to the honour of whose birth 
Damme, among many other places, 
has put forth her claims. His tomb- 
stone, decorated with an owl and a 
mirror, was formerly pointed out 
in the nave flooring of the ruined 
church. 

The green, rich, village-dotted 
country in the midst of which 
Damme lies, is the old Frank of 
Bruges, one of the four ‘members’ 
of Flanders—Ghent, Ypres, and the 
town of Bruges being the other 
three. The palace of the Frank, 
within which is Blondeel’s far-famed 
chimney, rises among its poplars on 
the further side of the Stadhouse. 
Strange enough is the historical 
contrast between the condition of 
the towns, with their stately archi- 
tecture and civilization, and that of 
the open country, where old Flemish 
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ferocity and heathenism lingered far 
down into the middle ages. The 
Frank, especially that portion of it 
toward the sea, and indeed the whole 
line of the coast as far as Furnes, 
protected the ancient ghildes—asso- 
ciations for common defence and 
support, not a little dreaded by the 
Carlovingian chieftains, who sought 
to master the Flemings and their 
country. From these ghildes sprang 
the freedom and prosperity of 
Flanders; but except in the towns, 
it was long before they rose above 
their early barbarism. ‘ The nearer 
the sea, the ruder the folk,’ says the 
historian Meyer. Those wide sandy 
dunes that glisten in the far dis- 
tance, now alive only with the sea- 
breeze, or (as old Ubbo Emmius 
describes the similar coasts of East 
Friesland) with the ringing songs 
of innumerable larks, re-echoed in- 
cessantly to very different sounds— 
the feuds of the ‘karls’-—no two 
settlements of whom were ever per- 
manently at peace. Long torches 
(Lacche) tossed high into the air, or 
raised on the summits of the dunes, 
were the signals that called together 
the villages for fight, armed with 
the scharm-sax—the short Saxon 
sword—or with the great knotted 
club, to which some kind of religious 
character was attached, from its 
likeness to the hammer of Thor. 
Hence the name of ‘ colve,’ or club- 
karls; a title with which Mr. Old- 
buck was not unacquainted, and 
which has been found in many 
corners of England and Scotland 
besides Monkbarns. ‘ No one ever 
succeeded in bringing them into 
subjection,’ says the monk of St. 
Victor, ‘king, count, or baron.’ 
They became divided at length 
into two great bodies—Blauvoets, 
(Yellow Feet)—apparently an old 
Northern name of the fox,—and 
Isengrims, or wolves. Between 
these the strife was perpetual; and 
the chronicler of the Abbey of 
Dunes records it as an especial 
mark of the Divine favour, that for 
an entire twelve months not a single 
drop of blood had fallen within the 
precincts of the monastery :— 

They burnt my little lonely tower— 
The foul fiend rive their souls therefore ; 
It had not been burnt a year or more. 


Blauvoets and Isengrims were alike 
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banded against the nobles of the 
castles and towns:—‘ Fierce are the 
karls,’ says an old Flemish ballad, 
‘with their rough beards and their 
ragged jerkins. They think to 
strike down the knights. With 
their clubs, and their knives stuck 
into their belts, they go as proud as 
a count, and think all the world 
belongs to them. May heaven curse 
them; and as for us, we will spur 
our horses over their plains—we will 
drag them in the mud, and hang 
them on gibbets.’* 

It was among these karls, how- 
ever, that the earliest laws and free 
institutions of ‘ Fleanderland’ were 
preserved. They were the first to 
raise the sea-dykes,—the protection 
of the land from the ever-encroach- 
ing waves of the German Ocean. 
* He who breaks through the dyke,’ 
says an old Flemish law, ‘shall lose 
his right hand.’ The ghilde associ- 
ations were worked upon and turned 
to good account by the monks who 
settled among them, and who there, 
as elsewhere, were the great pio- 
neers of civilization. Munickreede, 
founded by Irish missionaries on 
the northern coast—Sithiu, on the 
southern frontier—and later, the 
great Cistercian Abbey of the Dunes, 
near Furnes ;—all bore a part in the 
work, and soon saw their labours 
rewarded. But the house of the 
Dunes was the especial tamer of the 
Blauvoets. More than two hundred 
lay brethren worked at different 
trades in the extensive buildings by 
which the monastery was sur- 
rounded. The library contained 
more than a thousand manuscripts ; 
and the church was so famous for 
its wood carvings, that one of the 
brethren crossed the seas, at the re- 
quest of the Abbot of Melrose— 
perhaps the same Father Ingelram 
to whose good deeds brother Nicho- 
las of _Kennaquhair was fond of re- 
curring—in order to superintend 
the decoration of the choir of his 
Abbey Church. It was on their 
brakes and meadows, however, that 
the white monks of the Dunes 
laboured most incessantly ; and the 
lands about the monastery were cul- 
tivated by them with so much care 
and success, that Abbot Nicholas 
of Bailleul was wont pleasantly to 
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remark, that the dunes were no 
longer sandhills, but had become 
mountains of silver. The Dunes, 
like the other monasteries, had its 
distant farms and forests, where, as 
also in the grange or home farm, the 
Cistercians taught their rude neigh- 
bours how to construct their dykes, 
to drain their marshes, and to culti- 
vate their fields. All this tended to 
improvement in every way. Jlan- 
ders became famous for her grain, 
and still more for her ale and beer. 
Gens tibi, Flandrena, cibus est et 
potus avena, runs the old monkish 
rhyme. ‘The flocks and herds of 
her rich pastures—the abundance of 
butter, cheese, and milk—and the 
strong Flemish horses, Flandria 


Serax equorum,—famous throughout 


Europe long before Saccharissa 
sighed for her coach and six fat 
Flanders mares,—all attract the at- 
tention and the praise of foreign 
writers. In the year 1300, when 
Count Guy de Dampierre and a large 
company of Flemish knights became 
the captives ofthe French king, Philip 
le Bel, the wivesof the Flemish nobles 
sent presents to the wives of their 
husband’s gaolers, in the hope of 
rendering their imprisonment less 
severe. Among the cloths, and 
falcons, and gilded hanaps, appear 
several ‘ goodly Flemish cows;’ no 
doubt that same black-and-white 
breed that Cuyp and Paul Potter 
loved to paint, and that still sparkles 
below us in the sunshine, wherever 
a green meadow lies spread out 
between the woods. 

All this time the Carillon has been 
vigorously sounding. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ‘nuns of the choir’ have 
somewhat loud voices when thus 
heard close at hand; and as to the 
‘great bell sounding mong them 
like the chanting of a frere,’ his 
reverence must have fortified him- 
self well with Flemish beer before 
he could have sent forth such a voir 
de Gargantua. We shall like them 
better under the elms of the 
Beguinage: so let us descend from 
our lofty chamber, and perhaps look 
in at the wonderful Hemmlings in 
the Hépital de St. Jean—never to 
be seen too often—as we pass along 
through the now quiet streets. 
Beds. Be 
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THE KING OF DENMARK’S RIDE. 
BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON. 
(From the Danish.) 


\ ORD was brought to the Danish King 
(Hurry !) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice would bring ; 
(Oh! ride as though you were flying !) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl, 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pear! ; 
And his Rose of the Isles is dying! 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 
(Hurry !) 
Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 
(Oh! ride as though you were flying !) 
Spurs were struck in the foaming flank— 
aman chargers staggered and sank,— 
Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst,— 
But ride as they would, the King rode first, 
For his Rose of the Isles lay dying! 


His nobles are beaten, one by one, 
(Hurry !) 
They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward gone ; 
His little fair page now follows alone,— 
For strength and for courage trying! 
The King looked back at that faithful child ; 
‘Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 
They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then bs dropped; and only the King rode in 
Where his Rose of the Isles lay dying! 


The King blew a blast on his bugle horn ; 
(Silence !) 

No answer came ; but faint and forlorn 

An echo returned on the cold grey morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 

None welcomed the King from that weary ride ; 

For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying! 


The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 
Stood weary ! 
The King returned from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast, 
And, that dumb companion eyeing,— 
The tears gushed forth which he strove to check, 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck,— 
*Oh, Steed,—that every nerve didst strain, 
Dear Steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay dying!’ 
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A STAFF OFFICER ON THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA-* 


Ts reading public and intelligent 
men of all parties, whether 
military or civilian, take the 
greatest interest in details relating 
to the late war in the Crimea. 
Though much has been written on 
the subject, and very graphic letters 
have appeared in Zhe Times and 
other journals, yet these letters— 
more especially those in Zhe Zimes 
—were not always satisfactory. 
Reflecting readers, while they ad- 
mired the general flow and occasional 
picturesqueness and vigour of style, 
too often had occasion to remark that 
the views were prejudiced and one- 
sided—that this writer, with an easy 
nonchalance, took upon him to criti- 
cise questions purely professional, 
which he eueaie understood 
and misapprehended, or of which 
he was probably ignorant. The 
trenchant and decisive tone—the 
omniscient air of newspaper special 
correspondents, while very taking 
with a certain class of newspaper 
readers, is singularly unsatisfying to 
the more instructed and inquiring 
who peruse the journals while 
despatching their morning meal. 
Such readers require something 
more thoughtful, and less brilliant ; 
something better weighed and 
digested than letters necessarily 
written currente calamo. Had news- 
paper correspondents been less 
self-satisfied, peremptory, and dog- 
matic—had they confined them- 
selves merely to describing what 
they had seen and observed, without 
criticising matters which scarcely 
one of them understood, we should 
have had far better materials for 
judgment supplied by the daily 
press, than at present exist for the 
graver labours of the military 
historian. As it is, no one can 
recur to the most prominent of our 
daily papers on this subject of the 

rimean war, for aught but mere 
word painting. For it is obvious 
that the most renowned of the 
special correspondents, a man of 
great capabilities in reference to 
mere style and expression, had no 
previous knowledge of European 
armies, and no special aptitude for 
military subjects. Thougha person 


of great graphic power and readi- 
ness as a writer, it is plain he 
wanted the military coup dail and 
the military head so necessary in 
the position of a describer of battles 
Independently of this, the far-famed 
special correspondent became, in the 
course of his career, a passionate 
partisan, writing rather to support 
the foregone conclusions of leading 
articles penned in London, than to 
record impressions and_ events 
occurring in the Crimea. We wish 
not to judge harshly any one placed 
in so arduous a position; but it is 
now high time that the critic who 
was sO unsparing in his censures 
of others, should be himself more 
gently and justly criticised than he 
criticised others. 

It is necessary to say so much 
by way of preface to our remarks 
on the volumes before us. These 
volumes are not all we could desire 
or all that the public wishes to 
receive; but they form a very 
useful contribution to the history of 
the war, as they tell us much we have 
not heard a and of the truth 
of which we have no doubt what- 
ever. They appear in the shape of a 
series of letters addressed to friends 
in England. The writer having been 
attached to the head quarters of the 
staff of the army of the East, he 
had many opportunities of hearing 
and judging of the opinions and the 
difficulties to be overcome by the 
generals of the allied army, and 
more especially by Lord Tecien: 
From these circumstances, he tells 
us, he was induced to put his letters 
together in due form, and to offer 
them to the public. When the 
writer arrived on English ground, 
he found opinions and motives attri- 
buted to the deceased English com- 
mander-in-chief which that gallant 
and gentle spirit never entertained. 
He found him subjected to calumny 
and vituperation, and therefore ‘he 
could not forbear’ from giving his 
version of some of his illustrious 
commander’s actions and deeds, 
and the difficulties with which he 
had to contend, as much in the 
council as in the field. These 
motives for speaking out bravely 
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are highly honourable to the writer; 
and instead of being rebuked for 
rushing into print, he is to be 
commended for having published 
what he observed and knew. 

It was on the 8th of April, 1854, 
that the writer of these letters left 
Woolwich. He confesses to being 
a bad sailor, but says the entrance 
of the Bay of Gibraltar compensates 
for any amount of sea-sickness. We 
know not how this may be, having 
always entered the aforesaid bay 
well and hearty, and in such a con- 
dition of body the view is no doubt 
magnificent. At Gibraltar the Staff 
Officer only stayed tocoal. Someidea 
of the enormous expense of the 
war may be formed from this, that 
the steamer in which he left Gibral- 
tar(formerly employed between Hull 
and St. Petersburg), was paid for 
by the Government at the rate of 
£820 per week, the British nation 
finding coal. The look-out man at 
the signal-post at Gibraltar told the 
Staff Officer that on a clear day the 
spires of Malaga could be seen at 
seventy miles’ distance. We have 
heard this before on the spot, but 
never could ourselves see the afore- 
said spires, any more than we could 
see the spires of Chichester Cathe- 
dral from Chanctonbury ring, which 
all guides tell you is quite possible. 

Our author made scarcely any 
stay at Malta, and left for Gallipoli, 
where he arrivedon the 24th of April. 
He found the town badly built, very 
dirty, with horrible smells, and full 
of vermin. Sir George Brown’s 
quarters there were not first-rate, 
‘something like an indifferent barn 
with a sort of room at the far end.’ 
On the 24th of April the writer 
arrived at Constantinople. His 
first visit was to the cavalry bar- 
racks and stables that- were to be 
given over to the English. The bar- 
racks were filthy, and swarming with 
fleas; the stables, however, were 
extensive. There were above a 
thousand horses in them at that 
moment, but as the horses were 
small and there were no rails or 
partitions, they packed in half the 
space that the same number of 
English cavalry horses would’ re- 
quire. On the 29th of April the 
Staff Officer landed at Scutari, and 
went to the barracks. There he 
learned that spirits and liquors of 
all sorts were very cheap, and that 
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the amount of drunkenness was 
frightful. At a time when there 
were not above fourteen thousand 
English at Scutari, two thousand 
four hundred were reported drunk 
at watch-setting. On the same day 
there was a review of the English 
troops for the inspection of the 
Seraskier Pacha, commander-in- 
chief. The Seraskier came attended 
by a numerous but very ragged 
staff, dirty, untidy-looking fellows, 
and badly mounted. Lord Raglan 
had by this time arrived at Constan- 
tinople by the Hmu. The Sultan 
offered the English commander-in- 
chief the use of a palace on the 
Bosphorus, but the latter refused, 
wishing to be at Scutari near the 
troops. While, however, the Eng- 
lish commander, a man advanced in 
life, was giving this proof of soldier- 
ship and devotion, Prince Napoleon, 
a young man who had never seen a 
shot fired, had a palace of the 
Sultan’s on the European side of 
the Bosphorus for his habitation. 

The English commander subse- 
quently found a house at the foot of 
the encampment of the brigade of 
Guards. tt was clean and tidy, 
with matted floors, and suited Lord 
Raglan’s simple taste better than 
the most magnificent apartments. 
A single sentry only paced before 
the gate. At this period Mr. Filder, 
the commissary-general, had only 
some seventy or eighty mules, and 
yet for ordinary requirements he 
wanted three thousand, independent 
of ammunition and regimental bag- 
gage animals. Captain Nolan, who 
was sent out to purchase horses, 
could only obtain thirty or forty, 
but he could have easily obtained 
a thousand baggage horses, which, 
however, he had not authority to 
purchase. Surely it is a blunder so 
to restrict and hamper agents of 
this kind. 

The Staff Officer was presented to 
Prince Napoleon and Marshal St. 
Arnaud at the French ambassador's 
ball. He describes the Prince as 
wonderfully like his uncle, and says 
he affects the attitudes and dress of 
the first Napoleon. He stood with 
his arms folded, and had a lock of 
hair falling over his forehead a la 
Napoléon. His manner was gentle 
and courteous. 

St. Arnaud is described as dif- 
ferent in every way—energetic and 
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demonstrative, talking very fast, 
whether in French or broken E ing- 
lish. ‘ He gives one,’ says our author, 
‘the idea of an actor.’ This is not 
wonderful, for at one period of his 
chequered life, General St. Arnaud 
had really been on the stage. The 
Staff Officer, @ propos of the French 
Marshal, again takes occasion to 
speak of the simple habits and the 
dislike of display of Lord Raglan. 
The fear is (says he) that he will 
overdo himself, for he is always at 
work, morning, noon, and night. 
The Sultan he describes as looking 
foolish. He is rather fat, with a 
very vacant expression of counte- 
nance. It is said he is in the 
habit of drinking, and that he is 
rarely sober of an evening. At the 
dinner given by the Sultan in honour 
of the Duke of Cambridge, the 
author remarks that Marshal St. 
Arnaud spoke the best. This is 
very likely. The Marshal wrote in 
a gay lively style, had in early life 
composed a comedy, and his expe- 
rience as a strolling player must 
have improved his enunciation, 
and enabled him to declaim very 
tolerably. The declamatory powers 
of the Marshal, however, did not 
render him conciliatory. Towards 
the close of May he nearly had an 
open quarrel with Riza Pasha, 
Minister of War, but Lord Raglan 
managed to soothe both parties. 

At the first review of the English 
Guards, some of the French oflicers 
who had never before seen English 
troops on parade, were perfectly 
astonished, and one of them said, 
‘The Guards march as if they 
were walls advancing.’ The writer 
of the Letters before us admits 
the bad policy of the Government 
in sending out the cavalry and 
artillery in sailing transports. Many 
horses died on the voyage, and 
almost all arrived in bad condition. 
The following observations, in a 
letter under date the goth of May, 
are worthy of remark :— 

It is strange, considering how much 
has during the last two or three years 
been said, especially by the press, of 
the inferiority of our soldiers’ appoint- 
ments to those of the French, that I 
have heard many French officers lately 
praise so highly the arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements of our men, and say how 
very superior they are to theirs, and 
also what much better rations our men 
have than theirs. Yet if you were to 
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believe the English newspapers, every- 
thing we have is not to be compared to 
the French. Somehow or other, I don’t 
know how it is, but the reporters of the 
English journals have made themselves 
very unpopular. They appear to try 
and find fault whenever they can, and 
throw as much blame and contempt on 
the English authorities as if their object 
was to bring the British army into dis- 
repute with our allies. Altogether, they 
seem to write in a bad spirit and in a 
mayner calculated to occasion much 
discontent and grumbling among the 
troops, and therefore tending to injure 
the discipline of the army. 

One would suppose from the 
manner in which the English jour- 
nals spoke of English errors, that 
there were none on the side of 
the French. In the French army, 
however, just as many, if not more 
errors occurred than in the English. 
A French officer informed the 
writer of these volumes, that Prince 
Napoleon’s division was kept wait- 
ing for three weeks at Gallipoli, for 
want of shoes for the troops. ‘There 
was no French journal in Paris that 
dared to proclaim this. If any 
newspaper had been so bold as to 
allude to the circumstance, it would 
have been suppressed on the instant, 
and the writer prosecuted in the 
most summary manner, and possibly 
sent to Cayenne or Sinnamarti. 
One of our leading journals en- 
deavoured to make it appear that 
everything French was perfect; in 
fact, that the French were perfect 
military models. Yet so early as 
the middle of July, 1854, the F rench 
had the cholera very badly. The 
Duke de Grammont and one of St. 
Arnaud’s aides-de-camp told the 
author that they had lost atGallipoli, 
in one of the battalions of the line, 
over two hundred men. It is the 

opinion of this writer that vanity was 
the moving spring that induce od St. 
Arnaud to send a French force into 
the Dobrutscha. He wished it to 
be said that the French army was 
the first to be in the field, and the 
first to meet the enemy. By the 
6th September, 1854, the French, 
such models in all respects, had 
lost seven thousand men dead of 
cholera and fever, and had from 
twelve to fifteen thousand men in 
hospitals. These sick required four 
thousand effective men as extra 
hospital orderlies, camp guards, 
cooks, &e. 
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When Lord Raglan arrived at 
Varna on the 24th June, the 
quarters he had, like those at 
Scutari, were of the very humblest. 
He was lodged in a small house at 
the back of the town, near the gate 
leading to the Schumla road. These 
lessons of self-denial and humility, 
this kindly-hearted man learned 
from the great general under 
whom he served and learned his 
duties; yet at the very time he was 
practising them, he was slandered 
as being a selfish Sybarite by a por- 
tion of the London press. 

_ Much has been said by that por- 
tion of the press called popular, 
against the strictness and severity 
of English discipline. It is a mere 
trifle, compared with the discipline 
of our allies the French. At the end 
of June, 1854, the French had to 
make two examples of men who 
refused to obey some order given to 
them, and when made prisoners, re- 
sisted and struckanon-commissioned 
officer. They were both shot. Had 
this punishment taken place in our 
army, how The Times would have 
thundered; how the Advertiser 
would have ranted and raved. In 
Paris, if there was a journal that 
knew of this fact, it dared not to 
speak of it. All was silent as the 
grave. The French, very properly, 
do not uncover their own nakedness. 

The Russian retreat from the 
Danube, according to the Staff 
Officer, was admirably managed. 
They had but a single bridge over 
the river, and yet in one night they 
moved the greater part of their in- 
fantry, from 30,000 to 40,000 men, 
and all their siege train, across the 
river. 

In July, 1854, our Staff Officer 
was introduced to Omer Pasha, by 
General Cannon, as the bearer of 
despatches. Omer was accompanied 
by an enormous staff, and dozens of 
pipe-bearers and attendants ; he had 
three carriages-and-four, one of 
which was a closed sort of barouche, 
which was supposed tobeoccupied by 
a lady, whom the Staff Officer calls 
Mrs. O. P. Omer stated to the 
English Staff Officer, ‘how much 
he liked Lord Raglan, how he re- 
spected the English army, and that 
when the war was over he should 
visit England, and marry ‘one Miss 
Anglaise.’’ ‘I don’t know,’ says our 


author, significantly, ‘what would 
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become of the present Mrs. O. P.’ 
She would still continue Mrs. O. P., 
of course, for plurality of wives is 
allowed in Turkey. When a Turkish 
ambassador appeared in London 
in 1823 or 1824, with two or three 
recognised wives, the late Lady 
Glengall, addressing the late Lord 
Stowell at a fashionable dinner, said, 
‘Is it not horrible, that that Turk- 
ish monster comes amongst us with 
a plurality of wives—surely no one 
will visit them!’ ‘Madam,’ said the 
great judge,‘ I shall deem it my 
duty to leave a card on all three, 
for polygamy is the practice of 
Turkey, as monogamy is the practice 
of England.’ We had ever till this 
moment thought that Omer was a 
very tolerable linguist. It appears, 
however, according to our author, 
that he speaks French very badly, 
that he frequently puts in German 
and Italian words, and that he has 
such an extraordinary accent and 
pronunciation, that it is not easy 
to understand what he says. 

From the manner in which this 
work has been spoken of by the critic 
of The Times, it might be supposed 
that the writer was uniformly servile 
in his praise of English officers. The 
fact is not so. He states, on the con- 
trary, that Lord Cardigan, in his ré- 
connaissance to the Dobrutscha, most 
unnecessarily harassed the men, and 
that ninety horses out of some two 
hundred and eighty returned with 
sore backs. He also expresses his 
regret that the brigade of Light 
Cavalry under Lord Cardigan did 
not attack the enemy at Balaclava in 
flank and rear, as the defeat would 
then have been more complete. 
The opportunity was pointed out to 
Lord Cardigan by Captain Morris, 
but the Earl said he was placed in 
that particular spot, and would not 
move without cola. And further, 
that he heard great blame given to 
Lord Lucan for not ordering the 
Light Cavalry to advance to charge 
the Cossacks. He also adds, that 
the heavy brigade of cavalry was 
unfortunate in losing during a gale 
of wind one hundred and thirty 
horses. 

When a man speaks so unfa- 
vourably of officers of rank and in- 
fluence, we are disposed to accept, 
without much qualification, his more 
favourable estimate of other officers. 
‘You ask me,’ he says in his letter ot 
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the 9th June, 1854, ‘howthe generals 
get on, and whether they are popu- 
lar. These are difficult questions. 
Lord Raglan is much liked by all, 
but by those brought into contact 
with him, perfectly beloved. I never 
met aman who has so completely 
the power of pleasing wherever he 
goes. It is wonderful how hard he 
works, and I believe his influence is 
greater than that of Marshal St. 
Arnaud and Omer Pacha. The Duke 
of Cambridge is deservedly popular 
for his great goodnature, indepen- 
dently of his military qualities. Sir 
George Brown, though not so popu- 
lar,is more respected than any other, 
as being a thorough soldier. Lord 
de Ros works like aslave. He is 
very eccentric both in his habits 
and dress; very amusing too. One 
of his fancies is to go out as much 
as possible in the sun.’ 

Of the Commissariat our author 
says: ‘Mr. Filder has been much 
blamed for not performing what he 
has promised. He has a difficult 
duty. The officers under him, 
though for the most part young and 
inexperienced, do their best.’ 

Towards the end of July, Sir G. 
Brown and General Canrobert re- 
turned from their cruise off the 
coast of thie Crimea. As they were 
coasting along, not seven miles from 
Sebastopol, not half a mile from the 
shore, they saw a carriage, drawn by 
four horses, come rapidly along the 
road, with four ladies init. They 
got out, and, arrayed in white, be- 
gan to bathe; and after remaining 
a quarter of an hour in the water, 
returned to the carriage. 

The author occasionally finds 
fault with men in the sister service, 
and with none more than Admiral 
Dundas. The Admiral, he states, 
was offered a number of boats 
suitable for landing at a certain 
sum of money; but he thonght 
the price too high, and refused 
to buy them. The next day the 
French bought them, and we were 
then obliged to give any price 
asked for the same thing. Nothing 
could certainly be more absurd than 
haggling for a few pounds at a time 
when every day’s delay cost the 
country thousands. Admiral Dun- 
das, says the Staff Officer, is 
very unpopular in the fleet ; they all say 
he is so slow, and an old woman. Sir 
E. Lyons, on the other hand, is liked by 
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every one, besides which he is a very 
sharp, shrewd, quick man, full of energy, 
and a first-rate sailor, which they say 
the other is not. 

It seems that the French hospitals 
were no more perfect than our own. 
But the French, from the 14th July 
to 5th August inclusive, admitted 
into their hospitals at Varna alone, 
one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven cases of cholera, and 
five hundred and seven among them 
died. From the 24th July to the 
24th August, too, General Can- 
robert’s division lost one thousand 
seven hundred men; General 
Forey’s division lost between four 
and five hundred dead in the 
Dobrutscha, and brought back two 
thousand five hundred sick. On 
the second evening of their arrival 
in the Dobrutscha, the men died 
like rotten sheep, and literally fell 
upon one another. Altogether this 
expedition cost the French from 
eight to ten thousand men. 

We have read much as to those 
who were for and against the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea. The Staff Officer, 
who had of course access to the best 
information, states that Lord Raglan, 
Sir George Brown, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, and Admiral Bruat, were 
for the expedition ; and Marshal St. 
Arnaud and Admirals Dundas and 
Hamelin egainst it. Complaints 
were also made in the daily press of 
how ill the English staff in the 
Crimea was supplied with linguists. 
Now there were at least some good 
linguists, for Mr. Calvert, who had 
for some years been a vice-consul 
at one of the ports in the Crimea, 
and who had a perfect knowledge 
of the Russian and Tartar languages, 
joined the staff in August, 1854. 

Much has been said in French 
official papers as to the decision of 
Marshal St. Arnaud. Now so 
early as the second week of Septem- 
ber, 1854, before landing in the 
Crimea, he was very ill, independent 
altogether of sea sickness, and his 
want of energy had then become 
apparent to the English officers. 

Great stress was laid on the 
French having six thousand men 
landed when we had only seventy, 
but our being so slow in landing 
was owing, according to the com- 
petent authority before us, to 
Admiral Dundas. He had been 
from the first against the expedi- 
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tion, and predicted all sorts of 
disasters. When everything ap- 
peared to go well, he did all in his 
ower to thwart Sir E. Lyons and 
cal Raglan. By night, however, 
twenty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred English, and nineteen guns, 
with horses complete, were landed. 
The French by the same time, said 
(the italics are not ours) they had 
landed twenty-two thousand in- 
fantry and fifty-three guns, without 
horses. The camp of Lord Raglan 
in the Crimea was a very modest 
affair, consisting of one small 
marquee for himself, a bell tent for 
stores, and a bell tent for a military 
office. St. Arnaud, on the contrary, 
who a few years previously was 
without a sou, had everything on a 
grand scale—a large marquee as 
his sleeping room, an immense 
Algerine tent as a dining room, &c. 
No French, indeed no English 
journal, remarked on this luxurious 
self-indulgence of the French 
Marshal, or contrasted it with 
the self-denying spirit of Lord 
Raglan. We have no desire to 
speak ill of our allies, but when we 
find them held up as models to the 
British army, it may be well to 
remind people that, before the 18th 
of September, 1854, the Zouaves 
had been into the village of Jagaili, 
and robbed the inhabitants of every- 
thing. The Rifles interfered as 
much as possible, but without 
coming to blows, it was impossible 
to stop the plunderers. 
At the battle of the Alma, it ap- 
sears, a troop of the Eighth Hussars 
fad captured some sixty or seventy 
soldiers. They were ordered by Lord 
Cardigan to let them go again, for 
which misuse of his authority the 
noble lord is severely taken to task. 
Lord Raglan’s wonderful presence 
of mind and calmness during the 


battle of the Alma, is the theme of 


the Staff Officer’s praise. He rode 
everywhere, with shot, shells, and 
balls flying about, with an indiffe- 
rence truly remarkable. The Eng- 
lish commander wished very much 
that some pursuit should be made 
of the retreating Russian army, 
offering our cavalry and two. or 
three batteries of artillery; but 
Marshal St. Arnaud replied that he 
could send no infantry, and that his 
artillery had exhausted their am- 
munition. The French had at this 
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time upwards of twelve thousand 
men who had never been engaged, 
besides a division of six thousand 
Turks. 

The British soldiers, at all events, 
no matter what the defects of the 
English military system, never at- 
tempted to carry off the field-guns 
taken by the French. We are 
however told, at p. 196, first vol. of 
the book before us, that a French 
gun-limber, drawn by six horses, 
attempted to carry oif a gun cap- 
tured by the British, and that on the 
following day Marshal St. Arnaud 
proposed that all trophies taken from 
the enemy should be divided be- 
tween the two armies—a proposal 
which Lord Raglan ina, 

On the 28th of September, Lord 
Raglan’s villa was wantonly plun- 
dered, and much handsome furni- 
ture, mirrors, pictures, books, and 
china ate, ‘Some said the 
Zouaves did it,’ says the Staff Offi- 
cer ; ‘and I believe they were right.’ 

On the 28th of September, 1854, 
St. Arnaud resigned the command 
into the hands of General Can- 
robert. This appointment was 
popular. The bravery of Canrobert 
was without question, and he was 
esteemed one of the best of the 
French generals. A few days after 
the resignation of St. Arnaud a good 
deal of Russian baggage was cap- 
tured, in which were ‘ several wigs,’ 
and ‘French books and novels of 
an improper kind.’ 

When the army bivouacked by the 
Tchernaya, none of Lord Raglan’s 
baggage had arrived. He was 
worse off than any one else, as he 
had no rations ; but he put up with 
the inconvenience like a true sol- 
dier, eating a slice of wild boar half 
cooked. When Balaclava surren- 
dered, the English commander-in- 
chief established his head-quarters 
in one room of the Russian com- 
mandant’s house. If there was one 
quality for which this English 
general was distinguished more 
than another, it was a spirit of 
gentleness and conciliation, carried 
frequently to excess. Soon after 
assuming the chief command, Gene- 
ral Canrobert proposed that the 
English, instead of being on the 
left, should take the right. To this 
Lord Raglan was induced to give 
way, and thus again to occupy the 
most exposed position, while our 
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allies were protected on both flanks. 
Ought he to have done this? 
Wherever the Zouaves appeared 
there was pillaging and disorder. 
Again they attempted to appro- 
riate mortars taken by the English. 
he facts are thus described :— 


I must tell youa little instance of the 
cool way in which the Zouaves try to 
appropriate everything to themselves. 
During the short time they were in the 
town, they discovered the four mortars 
that we found in the old Genoese fort 
above the harbour, and which had fired 
on us when we advanced towards the 
town. These mortars had not as yet 
been removed. A large body of Chas- 
seurs, under the command of their 
officers, proceeded to take them down, 
utterly disregarding the injunctions of 
the English sentries, Finding expostula- 
tion useless, one of our men went and in- 
formed Sir Edmund Lyons (Lord Raglan 
and almost all his staff were out on the 
réconnaissance), who, I understand, im- 
mediately landed a body of marines from 
the Agamemnon, and then quietly waited 
till the French, after no little trouble, 
arrived with the mortars. He then 
went up to the officer in command, 
thanked him most politely for the trouble 
he had taken, and informed him that he 
had landed some marines to take posses- 
sion of them. The Frenchman looked 
astonished, then foolish, but could make 
no resistance to their being at once car- 
ried on board the Agamemnon. 

When the death of Marshal St. 
Arnaud, which took place on the 
5th October, 1854, was made known 
in the camp, it was observed, and 
very truly, that he was not thought 
much of as a soldier, but that he 
was a fortunate man and asuccessful 
general. 

To the Russian engineers the Staff 
Officer gives great credit. Imme- 
diately after our landing in the 
Crimea, large batteries were con- 
structed on every available spot by 
the Russians. Women and children 
even were pressed by them into the 
service, bringing up earth in baskets, 
filling gabions, &e. But notwith- 
standing these efforts, by the bom- 
bardment of September 17th, the 
Malakoff tower was silenced. This 
had been effected by the fire from 
the four heavy guns, sixty-eight 

ounders, in our detached battery. 

fost of the French guns directed 
on this battery were brass, and, 
consequently, could not bear a quick 
firing after a certain time. 

The Staff Officer states that the 
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practice of the Lancaster gun is 
pretty accurate at three thousand 
six hundred yards, over two miles ; 
but was not so successful as had 
been anticipated. Each Lancaster 
shell cost the enormous sum of 
twenty-five pounds. 

A great deal was said in disparage- 
ment of our engineers. The Staff 
Officer is of opinion that they deserve 
muchcredit for the eflicientmannerin 
which the trenches were constructed, 
and the good cover they afforded. 
To our artillery, naval and military, 
he also awards great praise, for the 
efficient manner in which the fire 
was kept up. Our allies, the Staff 
Officer states, constructed their 
trenches in an inefficient manner. 

It is painful to us to record that 
the Staff Officer, and those by whom 
he was surrounded, doubted General 
Canrobert’s message when he sent 
to say that it would be impossible 
for the French to open fire any part 
of the day, but that they would re- 
commence on the morrow. General 
Canrobert was a weak and vacillating 
man; and it is the misfortune of such 
men not to be credited even when 
they are speaking truth. Almost 
everybody who has read anything 
authentic on the Crimean war, and 
all dispassionate persons who were 
present on the scene of action, are 
agreed that Admirals Dundas and 
Hamelin were as weak and waver- 
ing as General Canrobert. This 
generally entertained view is con- 
firmed by the Staff Officer, who tells 
us that Sir E. Lyons was indignant. 
The result was, that the naval 
attack—notwithstanding the gallant 
efforts of Sir E. Lyons, was even 
a greater failure than that by 
land. 

In the progress of the siege it is 
evident the French did not succeed 
so well as they had expected in 
subduing the fire from Sebastopol. 
They pushed forward what are 
ealled flying saps, but were any- 
thing but quick in their progress. 

On Sunday the 5th November, 
1854, a battle more desperate than 
that of the Alma was fought—that of 
Inkerman. In this battle that brave 
and gallant soldier, who met glori- 
ously a heroic death, committed a 
grievous error, which is recorded 
by the Staff Officer. The conduct 
of General Torrens and Colonel 
Seymour of the Guards, in reference 
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to Sir George Cathcart, is worthy of 
the best days of chivalry. 

We have no pleasure in recording 
the panic with which our allies were 
seized at the battle of Inkerman ; 
but when the English my has 
been so grossly calumniated, we 
cannot but refer to the statement of 
the Staff Officer, to be found p. 373, 
vol. i. 

The French advanced up towards the 
ridge in good order, presenting a broad 
front and formed in a line of four deep. 
The moment they reached the crest of 
the hill, they came under the direct fire 
of the Russian guns, and lost in the first 
minute a number of men. This threw 
them partially into confusion ; they were 
seized with a panic, and the large 
majority retired down the hill, in spite 
of the bugles sounding and the drums 
beating the pas de charge. The French 
officers, under these trying circumstances, 
behaved remarkably well ; begged, en- 
treated, and swore at their men, to in- 
duce them to return ; but for the moment 
it was of noavail: they did not run far, 
as a short distance back they were 
formed again by their officers, and led 
up into action, This time, however (if 
I recollect right), they were in columns 
of companies, instead of a line four deep 
as before. On regaining once more the 
crest of the hill, they were received by 
a most murderous discharge from the 
enemy's artillery, and, for a second, 
there appeared to be some wavering in 
the ranks, when two English staff officers 
went in front of them, and, taking off 
their caps, cheered them on into action. 
Their names deserve to be recorded : 
one was Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Her- 
bert (Assistant Quartermaster-General 
and Division), and the other, Captain 
Gubbins (aide-de-camp to Sir De Lacy 
Evans); the latter I particularly re- 
marked for his gallant bearing and 
zealous exertions, and I regret to say 
he was afterwards severely wounded. 
Our allies, when once face to face with 
the enemy, seemed to recover their 
courage; and remained, giving their 
support to our troops, and fighting with 
them, until the Russians retreated. 

Multiplied proofs of General 
Canrobert’s incompetency and inde- 
cision meet us again and again in 
this volume. We cannot cite the 
passages, but refer the reader to 
p- 381, vol. i. 

We have no wish to disparage 
Sir De Lacy Evans, who is a brave 
and meritorious officer. But he 
seems to have given Lord Raglan 
most extraordinary advice after the 
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battle of Inkerman—namely, to raise 
the siege, to embark the troops in the 
best way we could, and to evacuate 
the Crimea. It is needless to say the 
advice was rejected by the gallant 
spirit that has fled. The Russians, 
it is mapenn lost sixteen thousand 
men at Inkerman. 

A Court of Inquiry sat on the 
13th November, 1854, to ascertain 
the truth of the accusations made 
against the Russians of firing at and 
killing the wounded. The charge 
was clearly established by the 
evidence of fifty-two witnesses, 
some of whom died from the wounds 
they had received when lying help- 
less on the ground. After the battle 
of ane, as porta Baal was 
only one sentry to Lor an’s 
eg eae French general 
had sentries at each of the doors of 
his different tents. 

When at Constantinople, and be- 
fore embarking for the Crimea, the 
English commander-in-chief bought 
a carriage. Though he himself 
never used this carriage but once, 
it was in daily use to take down 
the sick and wounded officers. 
The Turks, praised so much, re- 
ceived a ration of biscuit and 
rice daily, and fresh meat once or 
twice a week. They might have 
had salt meat every day, but they 
refused to eat it, fancying all salt 
meat pork. This one fact will show 
the difficulties of our much-abused 
commissariat. 

Many sneers have been uttered 
as to the good generalship of Lord 
Raglan. From these volumes, and 
from other data, we arrive at the 
conclusion that, as a soldier and a 
strategist, he was far and away the 
master of all the generals engaged. 
No one, in truth, could be confpared 
to him but Pelissier; and this gene- 
ral, to do him justice, almost uni- 
formly deferred to the British com- 
mander, Lord Raglan from the 
beginning held that the key of 
Sebastopol was the Malakoff tower; 
whilst the French engineers insisted 
it was the Bastion du Mat. We 
know now that Lord Raglan was 
right, and the French engineers 
wrong. 

Itis the opinion of the staff officer 
that, in the scientific portion of the 
artillery, the Russians are quite 
equal, if not superior to us. 
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On the morning of January 15th, 
1855, @ woman, the wife of a cor- 
poral, was confined of a daughter in 
a hole excavated out of the ground. 
Lord Raglan sent his own doctor to 
see after her, and some comforts 
from his kitchen. Not content with 
this, on the 16th of January the 
commander-in-chief rode out to the 
left division camp, that he might 
take some little comforts and warm 
things to the poor woman. 

The Staff Officer shows that, a3 to 
the exposure of our right flank 
before Inkerman, Lord Raglan 
and Sir John Burgoyne urged the 
necessity of a reinforcement at this 
point, when General Canrobert was 
ready with promises of support, but 
ow in fulfilling them. Lord 
Raglan’s daily labours are detailed 
at p. 81, second vol.; and certainly 
never was man worked harder in 
military or civil life. 

Lord Raglan is generally up in the 
morning by six A.M., and at this time 
of the year writes by candle-light for an 
hour or more before his breakfast at 
eight. After that is over, he sees the 
general officers of the Head-quarters 
Staff, who bring to him the morning 
reports. First of all the Quartermaster- 
General, then the Adjutant-General, 
then the General of Engineers, then the 
officer commanding the Royal Artillery, 
and twice or three times a week, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the Commissary- 
General and the Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, or head of the medical de- 
partment ; so every morning of his life 
Lord Raglan has to see four, and very 
frequently six officers, heads of the dif- 
ferent departments of the army. The 
length of time that it takes to dis- 
cuss business with these officers of 
course varies very much; sometimes 
they may be disposed of in an hour, at 
others each may take as long. He then 
writes till one or two P.M., at which 
time he receives any of the different 
Generals or other officers who may wish 
to see him on duty. He then usually 
rides out till dusk to the different camps, 
where again he invariably has some ob- 
ject in view, of perhaps visiting the 
field-hospitals or the officers and men of 
any particular brigade or regiment. On 
returning home, his Lordship generally 
writes till dinner-time, which is usually 
about eight p.m. Most days he has 
several officers from the camps to dine 
with him, after which he does business 
with different members of the Staff, and 
almost always writes till past midnight. 


In the middle of February, 1855, 
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the French adopted the first plan 
ee to General Canrobert by 
ord Raglan, at the suggestion of 
Sir John Burgoyne. It is much to 
be lamented that this plan was not 
adopted in the first instance, as 
there then could have been little 
doubt of the capture of the town. 

After the repulse of the French 
by the Russians, the Staff Officer 
states that the French did not renew 
their attack on the Ouvrages Blanes, 
and the consequence was, that on 
the 25th of March the enemy had 
reared up, almost by magic, a most 
formidable earthwork. 

When, in March, 1855, The Times 
stated that there were but fifteen 
thousand men in the Crimea, the 
Staff Officer states that there was an 
effective force of thirty thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six of all ranks. 

In paying a high compliment to 
the Russian engineer, Todleben, the 
Staff Officer takes occasion to express 
his regret that the town was not 
assaulted after the battle of Inker- 
man, according to Lord Raglan’s 
wish. The smallness of his force 
then obliged the English com- 
mander-in-chief, sorely against his 
will, to give way to the objections 
raised by the French. The Rus- 
sians, seeing that no assault was 
made, began by the construction of 
the Ouvrages Blancs, only as a pre- 
liminary to works of far greater 
importance ; on the Mamelon Vert, 
as a horn-work for the better de- 
fence of the key of Sebastopol—the 
tower of Malakoff. 

On the 20th of March, 18353, Sir 
John Burgoyne left the Crimea, on 
his return to England. It may not 
be unimportant to state here, that it 
was Sir John Burgoyne who first 
suggested to Lord Raglan the cele- 
brated flank march; that it was Sir 
John Burgoyne who pointed out 
the Malakoff Tower as the key of 
Sebastopol, and that the general 
plan of attack against the town 
finally adopted by the allies was 
only an enlargement of the plan 
first proposed by him. 

The Staff Officer tells us that the 
French did not pay that respect to 
Omer Pasha that was due to his 
rank, and that it required all Lord 
Raglan’s well-known tact to keep 
the commanders-in-chief of the 


French and Turkish armies on that 
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footing of equality so necessary to 
successful co-operation. 

Nobody has ever supposed the 
French troops or French officers 
were over religious, yet they insisted 
on the day of our fire being put off, 
as they did not wish to engage the 
enemy on Good Friday. It is plain 
that Lord Raglan and the English 
— were for, and General 

anrobert and the French against 
an assault. Admiral Bruat, the 
French Admiral, was asked why the 
town was not assaulted at once. He 
replied:—‘The English have ad- 
vanced their batteries to within six 
hundred yards of the town, and 
they and their general all want to 
goin. The French have got within 
sixty yards of the town, and their 
general don’t like and wont go in.’ 

Towards the end of April, 1855, 
Canrobert became unpopular with 
his own troops. Scarcely a single 
French regiment cheered as they 
— the commander-in-chief. 

tven the old cry of ‘ Vive 
CEmpéreur’ scarcely met with any 
response. The history of the Kertch 
expedition, agreed to and postponed, 
again agreed on and recalled, would 
alone prove that Canrobert was unfit 
for his position. After this vacilla- 
tion the general became unpopular 
in both armies and fleets, who were 
disgusted with his conduct. So 
high did the feeling run against 
him, that the Admirals of both 
fleets and Sir G. Brown, all sent an 
excuse on the 12th May when sum- 
moned by him to attend a council. 

Subsequently to thisdemonstration 
Canrobert tendered to Lord Raglan 
the command-in-chief, but when Lord 
Raglan, afterconsideration, accepted, 
on certain preliminary stipulations 
being agreed to, General Canrobert 
refused his sanction. Ultimately 
General Canrobert resigned an office 
which he had no ability to fill, and 
General Pelissier was named as his 
successor. General Pelissier in- 
formed Lord Raglan that he per- 
fectly agreed in his views as to 
carrying on the war, and he thought 
no time should be lost in taking 
steps for the capture of Kertch. 
The result was that the expedition 
was successful. 

From the moment that Pelissier 
was appointed, he and Lord Raglan 
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went on admirably: The French 
Marshal used to say to councils of 
war—‘ Lord Raglan and I have de- 
cided it,’ and he therefore wished to 
impress on them that they were only 
there for carrying the decision into 
execution. Pelissier was evidently 
more feared than liked by the army, 
but he possessed self-dependence 
and self-reliance, and would follow 
his own views, no matter what orders 
came from Paris. The result was that 
the Mamelon was captured on June 
“th, and the Ouvrages Blancs also 
fell, after some desperate fighting. 

But the triumphs gained between 
the 7th and the 2oth of June were 
dearly purchased. Some of the best 
and bravest generals in the English 
army had fallen, and the constant 
mental and bodily wear and tear was 
too great for Lord Raglan. On the 
26th June, 1855, he was taken ill, and 
in three days afterwards he was no 
more. So great was the grief of the 
French Field-Marshal that he stood 
by tke bed-side of the er 
commander crying like a_ child. 
This is the best attestation to 
the worth, to the civil and military 
merits and qualities of the departed, 
and it may appease the ashes of the 
slandered general, and solace those 
who survive to mourn him. If 
anything could enhance the merits 
of Lord Raglan, we might refer to 
the General Orders of the French, 
Sardinian, and English armies. 
The rest of the realities of the 
war is soon told. Within a short 
time of the death of the English 
chief, Sebastopol was evacuated an‘ 
the city taken possession of by the 
allies. No one in reading this book 
can doubt that had the English 
General held anundivided command, 
Sebastopol would have been cap- 
tured within a week after the battle 
of the Alma, and thousands of lives 
and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds saved. 

We do not exclusively magnify 
English prowess and skill, for we as 
freely admit that had General 
Pelissier held undivided command, 
the result would have been the 
same. Canrobert, however, was a 
vacillating and weak man, and ac- 
cording to Rochefoucauld, Ja fai- 
blesse est le seul défaut qu'on n 
saurait jamais corriger. 
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THE TEA-TABLE 
An Gupublished Poem. 
By Hartiey Coteriper. 
1827-8 (?). 


[This early production of the late Hartley Coleridge may not be without 
interest, as it describes a state of social manners which is already passing away, in 
a style of composition which also belongs in some measure to the past. ] 


"Tis there all meet— 
The downright clown and perfectly well bred. —Buair’s Grave. 


HO’ all unknown to Greek and Roman song, 
The paler hyson, and the dark souchong, 

Tho’ black nor green the warbled praises share 
Of knightly troubadour or gay trouvére, 
Yet deem not thou, an alien quite to numbers, 
That friend to prattle and that foe to slumbers, 
Which Kian-Long, Imperial poet, praised 
So high, that cent. per cent. its price was raised ; 
Which Pope himself would sometimes condescend 
To place commodious at a couplet’s end ; 
Which the sweet Bard of Olney did not spurn, 
Who loved the music of the ‘ hissing urn.’ 
Let her who bade me write enact the Muse, 
Inspire my genius, and my tea infuse, 
So shall my verse the hovering sylphs delight, 
And critic gnomes relinquish half their spite, 
Clear, warm, and flowing as my liquid theme, 
As sweet as sugar, and as smooth as cream. 
May it awhile engage the smiling fair, 
Then gambol gaily in the morning air, i 
Twined in the tendrils of her silky hair. 
Who has not read, in chronicle or fable, 
Of good King Arthur and his famous table, 
Where Guy and Tristram talk’d by fits and starts 
Of love and murder, broken heads and hearts ? 
Such too the modern talk, at time of tea, 
Of the Round Table and its chivalry, 
Who speak with even tone and equal zest 
Of hearts entrapp’d and heads absurdly drest. 
It’s true a softer race the board environ, 
Who corslets wear indeed, but not of iron, 
Who win, but do not combat, by the card, 
And drink—but drink not through ‘ the helmet barr’d.’ 
The fair alone with chalybean proof 
Support their busts—their lovers keep aloof. 
The Muse is female, and may well reveal 
What I have heard, and some perhaps may feel. 
King Arthur kept his court in Camelot, 
But the round table graces every cot; 
Palace and farm enjoy the gentle feast 
That blends the products of the West and East. 
Where’er on British land our footsteps roam, 
We find it still, and find it, too, at home. 
Whether till eight the formal guests delay, 
Or meet at seven in a friendly way, 
Sooner or later, still the board is crown’d, 
The lacker’d tray and argent spoons resound, 
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The homely delf or far-sought porcelain, 

In circling ranks, are muster’d on the plain; 
The polished chest with curious art inlaid, 

Or quaintly wrought by some ingenious maid, t 
Displays the lawful spoils of venturous trade ; 
While the bright urn its stately presence rears, 
Or vocal kettle on its throne appears. 

Yet not alike, in every place and time, 

The social banquet that employs my rhyme. 
Alas! not social these where Logic lours 

At Inns of Court, or Academic bowers : 

In silence sip the solitary tribes 

Of lank-jaw’d students and of sallow scribes. 
Pot after pot is drain’d, yet not a word 

From lady’s lip in those confines is heard ; 
Nought but the knell of midnight’s dreary noon 
Drowns the sad jingle of the silver spoon ; 
Yet even there the bland infusion flows, 

A plenteous Hippocrene of verse and prose ; 
Helps to dilute the scanty drops of thought, 
And swell them to a mighty flood of nought. 
Hie we from thence, nor shall we long delay 
About the homely meal of every day ; 

For the dear comforts of domestic tea 

Are sung too well to stand in need of me t 
By Cowper, and the bard of Rimini; 

Besides, I hold it as a special grace 

When such a theme is old and commonplace. 
The cheering lustre of the new-stirr’d fire, 
The mother’s summons to the dozing sire, 
The whispers audible, that oft intrude 

On the forced silence of the younger brood. 
The seniors’ converse, seldom over new, 
Where quiet dwells and strange events are few ; 
The blooming daughter's ever-ready smile, 

So full of meaning and so void of guile; 

And all the little mighty things that cheer 
The closing day from quiet year to year, 

I leave to those whom more benignant fate 
Or merit, destines to the wedded state. 

A stranger I, a wanderer upon earth, 

A thriftless Prodigal of tears and mirth, 
Must learn, without a cherish’d hope to see 
The loving looks, that look not love to me; 
The flowers of joy for happier natures sown 

I may not gather, may not think my own. 
Happy if Time at last shall teach me this, 

To find a proper joy in others’ bliss ; 

But ne’er be mine the selfish heart forlorn, 
The tear of envy, or the laugh of scorn. 

I grow too grave, and must in haste return 
To the frail china and resplendent urn. 
Behold the cups array’d, the table set, 
Matrons and spinsters all are duly met ; 

The younger belles disposed in scatter’d troops, 
In rows demure, or gaily whispering groups, 
The female elders chat the time away— 

(I often wonder what they find to say) 

Or timely range the fish in painted pools, 
(Their bright exchequers,) while the coffee cools. 
What various tones from female organs flow, 
How glibly smooth, or languishingly slow, 
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The pretty creatures laugh, and weep, and rail 
In al gradations of the vocal scale ; 

From fell Xantippe’s emphasis of brass, 

To the soft murmur of the melting lass. 

The vapoury board sets all their tongues in motion, 
Like many billows of the voiceful ocean ; 

From voice to voice the keen remark descends, 
In squalls begins, and in a whisper ends. 

For loud and shrill the bulky bourgeoise 

Accosts the beauty of departed days ; 

In accents tuned with unavailing skill 

The vestal answers to the matron shrill; 

With temper’d melody of cautious speech, 

The hostess doubts, and yet accords with each; 
Then round and round the breezy murmurs glide, 
And every absent Miss is named a bride. 

Yon dimpled lassie, just arrived from school, 
Where all must look, and think, and feel by rule; 
Uneasy novice of an order strict 

That on her tongue has laid an interdict, 

With her small hands the weighty secret spells, 
And weaves her fingers into syllables. 

Of things like these I oft have taken note, 

Ere yet my limbs had felt the strait culotte, 

Til could I else discover or divine 

What ladies do when gents are at their wine. 

At length the summons of the simpering maid 

Or well-fed footman, tardily obeyed, 

Brings lords, and knights, and squires, and priests, and bards, 
From red and white, to coffee, tea, and cards. 
When the hoarse North is hurrying up the vale, 140 
To silence sinks the lily-bending gale ; 

So sink the accents of the soft-robed clan 

At the hard tramp of heavy-pacing man. 

Still’d is the hum, the scandal is suppress’d, 

The secret kept, the sly charade unguess’d ; 
With many a smother’d laugh and many a blush, 
The buzzing watchword passes, hush, hush, hush. 
’Tis but the Parson ;—perhaps it is but I, 

Then wherefore, ladies, all this mystery ? 

The Parson sure cannot excite your fears, 

And I, you know, have neither eyes nor ears. 
Then let the tale, the hint, the joke revive, 

As if there were not such a thing alive ; 

Oh! let me hear your sweetness; I am stunn’d 
With Hume, Ricardo, and the Sinking Fund. 

As when victorious troops to pillage bound 

In seatter’d bands obey the bugle’s sound, 

So one by one the jovial swains repair 

To the head-quarters of the muster’d fair. 

First the prim Dangler, complaisant and sleek, 
With frill that flutters and with pumps that creak, 
Lisps o’er the news to every aged she, 

And marks each slander with a low congee ; 

Pays for each morsel that the hostess gives 

With parasitical superlatives ; 

Whate’er he tastes—'tis excellent, divine, 

Above, the coffee, as below, the wine. 

Next comes a thing—I know not how to name— 
Of doubtful sex, which neither sex will claim, 

So rank with Bergamot and Attar-gul 

That every nose may wind him for a fool ; 
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A thing so fine, so exquisitely nice, 

It has no géut for virtue, no, nor vice ; 

Its waspish waist elaborately thin, 

Its heatless leer and apathetic grin, 

Its arching eyebrow of inane pretence, 

Its eye of unimpassioned impudence. 

Are these permitted at a lady’s side? 

Forbid it, modesty, and maiden pride. 

Can he your sweet embosom’d thoughts engage 
That joins the negatives of youth and age? 
Boyish in brain, in heart as weak and cold 

As a French courtier sixty winters old. 

Yet oft the feeling heart and thinking brain 
Attempt to ape him, but attempt in vain ; 

For let kind nature do the best she can, 

*Tis woman still that makes or mars the man. 
And so it is, the creature can beguile 

The fairest faces of the readiest smile. 

The third who comes the hyson to inhale, 

If not a man, at least appears a male ; 

His worst offences are against your ears, 

For, though he laughs too loud, he never sneers. 
He knows the coachman’s crafts, the hunter's holloa, 
The Fancy’s phrase that might confound Apollo. 
Right dear to him in row, or lark, or spree, 

To sound the base string of humility. 

His rural friends are Nimrod’s genuine seed, 
The best among them are his dog and steed. 
His town acquaintance are pick’d up on bulks, 
And half the list are now aboard the hulks. 
With iron grasp, with face and lungs of brass, 
He roars a greeting to each bonny lass, 

Then bolts his tea—and straight begins a story 
Of sportsman’s perils, or of bruiser’s glory ; 
Talks in an unknown tongue of Max and Milling, 
And doubtless fancies he 1s wondrous killing. 
Now up the stairs, disputing all the way, 

Two keen logieians urge their wordy fray. 
Abrupt they enter, voluble and loud, 

But soon remember that they have not bow’d. 
That error mended, both at once relate 

To some fair maid the subject of debate : 

To her decision both at once refer ; 

For each expects a verdict kind from her. 

But she, too meek, too witty, and too wise, 

To judge between the vassals of her eyes, 

To each polemic, seeming to incline, 

Affords occasion for them both to shine. 
Through four full cups their nice distinctions run, 
And all suppose them just where they begun; 
Till a gruff senior and his copper nose 

Arrive to part the dialectic foes. 

‘Young men,’ quoth he, ‘ be sure you both are wrong, 
And all your theories are not worth a song. 

The point is one that elder heads has puzzled ; 
Presumptuous boys like you should all be muzzled.’ 
Then to the maid he turns his solemn face, 

And gravely tells her he has judged the ease. 
But now the lingering votaries of port 

Make to the fair their long-delayed resort. 
What bulky forms around the table press— 
D.D., and LL.D., and A.S.S. 
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The china rings, the urn is nigh o’erset 

By such a Bacchanalian alphabet— 

With glowing faces and with watery eyes 

They pass about their pursy gallantries. 

What unseen charms they vow that they behold, 
Inspired adorers of the plain and old! 

If men were still so happy and so blind, 

Could man or woman call their fate unkind ? 
They not remark the glance, the laugh supprest 
In the fresh virgin’s newly budding breast, 

Nor see their wives contract the brow severe, 
Their daughters blush, that moves the dandy’s sneer, > 
Nay, searce young Nimrod’s merry roar can hear. j 
Now, like the rumble of a coming storm, 
Without we hear the dreadful word, Reform. 
Last of the rout, and dogg’d with public cares, 
The politician stumbles up the stairs— 

Whose dusky soul not beauty can illume, 

Nor wine dispel his patriotic gloom. 

In restless ire from guest to guest he goes, 

And names us all among our country’s foes ; 
Swears ‘tis a shame that we should drink our tea, 
Till wrongs are righted and the nation free. 

That priests and poets are a venal race, 

Who preach for patronage and rhyme for place— 
Declares that boys and girls should not be cooing, 
When England’s hope is bankruptcy and ruin ; 
That wiser ’twere the coming wrath to fly, 

And that old women should make haste to die. 
As froward infants cry themselves to sleep, 

If unregarded they are left to weep, 

So patriot zeal, if unopposed, destroys . 

Its strength with fury and its breath with noise ; 
Allow’d resistless as the son of Ammon, 

Behold the great Reformer at backgammon, 
Debt, taxes, boroughs, and decline of price, 
Forgotten all, he only damns the dice. 

But pause, the urn that sweetly sang before, 
Like a crack’d lute, is vocal now no more, 

Dry as the traces of the ebbing sea, 

Effete and flaccid lie the leaves of tea ; 

And I, who always keep the golden mean, 

Have just declined a seventh cup of green. 

The toil, the tumult, and the hour is flown, 

Lost in quadrille, whist, commerce, or Pope Joan, 
With nimble haste my theme is swept away— 
And, tea concluded—shall conclude my lay. 


CALIBAN. 


ROBO/OBos 
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TRIUMPH OF BARBARISM. 


By a New YorxkeEr. 


‘ 4 GREAT country can stand a 

great deal of bad government.’ 
With this, or some equivalent sen- 
timent, Anglo-Saxons on both sides 
of the Atlantic have often been fain 
to console themselves at certain 
political junctures. It is about the 
only consolation now left to the well- 
sien of America, and their faith 
in it is likely to be stretched to the 
utmost. 

To those who regard Transatlantic 
affairs only with the cold eye of 
philosophy, having no sympathy 
with the inhabitants of the United 
States, and no particular care about 
their destiny, to such persons, if 
there be any such among our readers, 
as we hope there are zot, the poli- 
tical and social situation of that 
country must still be interesting as 
a curious illustration of a speculative 
dogma. In discussing the structure 
of society, it seems at first sight 
natural to take as the basis of our 
reasonings that the course of a nation 
is from barbarism to civilization, 
passing from the former state to suc- 
cessively higher stages of the latter. 
But it has been often maintained, on 
the other hand, that the movement 
proceeds quite as frequently the 
other way; that many, probably the 
majority of existing barbarisms, or 
of the barbarisms extant at any fixed 
stage of the world, are the ruins of 
former civilizations. The advocates 
of this theory may see a striking 
instance and illustration of their 
position on the point of being 
worked out before their eyes. The 
great nation of the United States of 
America, which began in civilization, 
is rapidly declining into barbarism. 

Paradoxical enough seems the 
assertion at first, and calculated to 
provoke no answer but a smile of 
scornful incredulity. The supe- 
riority of America in the mechanical 
arts and machinery of all kinds has 
become almost proverbial. Her 
commerce equals, if it does not sur- 
pass, that of the greatest commercial 
nations. 
far from contemptible. Her chief 
cities are surpassed in size and 
luxury by very few of the European 
capitals. All this is perfectly true ; 


Her literary position is . 


and we can fancy the Romans of the 
later Empire replying with just such 
arguments to one who should have 
perm ne their overthrow by the 
yarbarians of the North. In all the 
arts and splendours of peace, the 
Empire of Constantine was as far 
before the Republic of the Scipios, 
as the Union under Pierce is before 
the Union under Washington. Yet 
Rome perished before the barbarians, 
and America may be similarly over- 
thrown. 

For, take notice, the United 
States, though forming one nation 
at first, contained within themselves 
the germ of two, which by their 
very principle and nature were 
doomed to become more and more 
discordant. The Southern States of 
the Union having adopted (how, or 
why, or by whose fault, it is now 
useless to inquire) an institution 
essentially barbarous and barbariz- 
ing, could never attain to more than 
an imperfect civilization. Almost 
all that greatness, whether materia! 
or intellectual, of which Americans 
are so justly proud, is due to the 
efforts of the North. What she is 
unable to imitate, the South seeks to 
destroy. The more violent and 
warlike barbarians have invaded and 
overrun the more quiet and peace- 
loving civilized men, and are every 
year reducing them to a lower and 
more subject position in the Con- 
federacy. 

We have no wish to make sweep- 
ing charges or deal in indiscriminat- 
ing generalities. We do not intend 
to take Punch’s representation of 
the well-dressed gentleman on one 
side and the ragged desperado on 
the other, as an invariably true pic- 
ture. The principles of the Socialists 
lead to barbarism by a very short 
cut; yet some of the Socialist 
leaders individually are among the 
very highest types and products of 
civilization. And similarly, the 
Southern States of America, par- 
ticularly the older ones, will be 
found to contain many men of liberal 
education and elegant exterior. But 
—and this is the very worst feature 
in the prospect—it is precisely these 
gentlemen of the older Slave States. 
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that have lately put forth, deli- 
berately and systematically, the 
most barbarizing sentiments in the 
most inhuman language. We really 
believe that these people might be 
killing one another in rail-cars at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. a-day, 
according to the ingenious narrative 
of The Times’ romantic corre- 
spondent, without doing as much 
harm to the cause of civilization and 
humanity, as they have done by their 
recent course. 

No doubt the thing seems hard 
enough to understand or believe. 
Westill attach to the term barbarian 
much of its old classical force, and 
are reluctant to apply it to those who 
speak the same language as our- 
selves. Yet the Border ruffian, 


Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the pard, 


with his hunting-shirt and revolver, 
his bowie knife and his blasphemy, 
has tolerably obvious claims to come 
under the denomination. But the 
fine gentleman, broadcloth-clad and 
jewelry-bedecked, who delivers him- 
self in ornate periods, and possibly 
even dances the valse & deux temps 
—how is he to be called barbarous 
without doing violence to language? 
It sounds like the most paradoxical 
of paradoxes. Still, we say and 
repeat, that if he upholds and acts 
upon principles of conduct which, 
by no remote or dubious sequence, 
reduce society to a less civilized 
state, he is a barbarian—or some- 
thing even worse, a barbarizer. The 
sympathy of these men for Russia 
hes deeper than an accidental poli- 
tical combination. 

Any one at all acquainted with 
American affairs, if called upon to 
specify the two States of the Union 
which have the most aristocratic 
peteeions would naturally name 

‘irginia and South Carolina. The 

firginians boast of their descent 
from the Cavaliers. ‘They trace 
their pedigrees beyond the Stuarts, 
and cherish their genealogies with 
all the pride of an English country 
gentleman or a French provincial 
noble. It is a popular joke that 
there are no second families in Vir- 
ginia, every man belonging to ‘ one 
of the first.’ The South Carolinians 
are equally proud of their origin, 
though tracing it to a different 
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source. Most of them are descended 
(and a cruelly long descent it is) 
from the French Huguenots, whose 
names they still retain in their 
original orthography, though sadly 
disfigured by common pronuncia- 
tion. The original leading families 
of their capital, by close intermar- 
riage and systematic idleness, esta- 
blished an aristocracy nearly as 
exclusive and nearly as useless as 
that of Spain. The men of these 
two States pretend (with much 
exaggeration, but some foundation 
in truth) to superior elegance and 
refinement of manners among their 
fellow-countrymen. Now it is pre- 
cisely these two States whose con- 
duct during the last year has been 
the most disreputable. 

The Governor of Virginia is a 
Mr. Wise. He was elected about a 
— ago, after a hard struggle, by a 
arge majority, over a Know-Nothing 
competitor, and is probably now the 
most influential and popular man in 
the State. On his accession to 
oes he found the agriculture of 

irginia (as it is pretty certain to 
be in an old slaveholding country) 
in a very backward condition, which 
he endeavoured to better by impos- 
ing a tax on oysters. Not being 
able to get much out of the bivalves, 
he turned his attention to the other 
live article of Virginia export— 
negroes—and in the course of his 
investigations discovered that a foul 
wrong had been done to the South 
by the admission of California as a 
Free State; ‘for,’ said he (we beg 
leave to assure the reader that we 
are in no respect joking or exagger- 
ating, but quoting the spirit, and 
almost thevery letter, of hisremarks), 
‘in the contrary case a full-grown 
negro who is now worth only a 
thousand dollars, would have fetched 
five thousand as a labourer in the 
mines.’ Inspired by this idea, 
Governor Wise raved about the 
country, making such speeches as 
we never could have supposed any 
sane or sober man capable of utter- 
ing, lavishing on Colonel Fremont 
such epithets as we would not pol- 
lute our pen by repeating or more 
than distantly alluding to; and 
finally, threatening one of the first 
men of his State, Mr. John M. Botts, 
with Lynch law for daring to avow 
his opposition to the Democratic 
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party. We have recently been 
assured, on good authority, thatthere 
is nothing so peculiar in the Gover- 
nor’s speech, chat Virginian political 
orators have thrown off all sem- 
blance of decency and restraint of 
language, and do not hesitate to 
utter obscene jests before assem- 
blages of thousands, and even in the 
presence of ladies. We can readily 
eredit it. The traveller who found 
a monkey worshipped as a god, 
formed a very low estimate of the 
natives who adored it; and it is 
difficult not to believe anything of a 

eople whose Magnus Apollo is Mr. 
Wire. 

The conduct of the South Caro- 
linians in the matter of Preston 
Brooks is too well known. This 

erson is represented to be of good 
family and antecedents. Not indeed, 
as his name shows, one of the 
Huguenot-descended ecréme de la 
eréme: probably one of what a New- 
Yorker would call ‘ second set,’—a 
second set which included the Cal- 
houns, MecDuitlies, and other most 
eminent men in the State. At any 
rate, there is no doubt of his being 
well-born, and moving in good so- 
ciety. He committed an act which 
in any other country would have 
excluded him from all society above 
that of the pot-house—nay, from the 
pot-house society of some countries, 
where the maxims of ‘fair play’ 
and ‘Don’t hit a man when he’s 
down,’ have become current. He 
was honoured for it as the saviour 
of his country might have been. 
He was unanimously re-elected to 
the seat which he had disgraced, his 
progress through South Carolina 
was one continued ovation, and he 
was rewarded with presents of 
appropriate bludgeons and other 
tokens of the respect of a grateful 
and like-minded constituency. The 
whole affair has been properly ap- 
preciated by the civilized world, nor 
should we allude to it again but for 
the purpose of calling attention to 
one little circumstance connected 
with it—one straw which shows the 
invariably barbarianward tendency 
of the Southern wind. When 
Brooks found a Northerner ready to 


fight him on equal terms, he and his * 


friends set up a code of duelling 
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which gave the choice of place, 
weapons, &c., not to the challenged, 
but to the challenger; thus repudi- 
ating the approaches to common 
sense and humanity with which 
modern ideas had invested a ques- 
tionable custom, and throwing it 
back to the practice of the sixteenth 
century.* 

But what has the North been 
about all this time? To answer 
this question we must take a rapid 
retrospect of last year’s political 
events. 

Rather more than twelve months 
ago we summed up the position of 
parties in America. While the 
Democracy was wuch split and 
shaken, the Whigs were annihilated, 
and on their site (so to speak) had 
arisen two new opposition parties, 
the Free-soilers or anti-extension 
of slavery men (who soon after 
took the name of Republicans), and 
the Native Americans, or Know- 
Nothings. All were strong; the 
Know-Nothings numerically the 
weakest, but still able to hold the 
balance between the other two. It 
soon became evident, however, that 
this triangular contest could not be 
of long duration, and that the great 
question of extension or non-exten- 
sion of slavery was destined to 
swallow up all minor issues. The 
Native party attempted to ignore 
the question, and in the attempt 
went to pieces. The great bulk of 
the Southern Know-Nothings were 
of course for slavery before every- 
thing. The larger and better part 
of the Northern Know-Nothings 
were also anti-extension of slavery 
men, and had the good sense to see 
which issue was the more immediate. 
The meeting of Congress soon de- 
cided the matter. Mr. Banks, 
elected Speaker of the House after 
a struggle of unprecedented length, 
was originally a Know-Nothing, but 
no one spoke of him except as the 
‘Republican’ candidate. The Native 
vote in the House, at first more 
than one-seventh, soon dwindled 
down to less than one-thirtyfourth 
of the whole; and the strength of 
the party throughout the country 
diminished in like proportion, till it 
finally pronounced its own dissolu- 
tion ‘by the nomination of Mr. 





* See Brantéme, and the notes to Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
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Fillmore as its Presidential candi- 
date. He had never been in any 
way connected with the distinctive 
tenets of the party, and was only an 
extra candidate on the pro-Slavery 
side 

Nevertheless, his nomination had 
one efleet. It simplified the situa- 
tion, and was in some sense what 
the French love to call a ‘ solution.’ 
The field was clear for the two great 
parties, the Democrats and Repub- 
licans; in other words, the pro- 
extension and anti-extension of 
slavery men. 

‘The Demoerats were the first to 
nominate their candidate, and in so 
doing they showed their usual tact. 
Like alt players, they varied their 
game. They had suceeeded with 
Pieree because he was nobody ; 
they were now to make play with 
Buchanan on the strength of his 
being somebody. The fashionable 
medioerity of Presidential aspirants 
had attracted attention both at home 
and abroad, and it was something 
for the Democrats to be able to say, 
“We have put forward our best 
man,’—which they certainly did, for 
Mr. Buchanan, in character, talent, 
and experience combined, was cer- 
tainly the first man of his party. 
The only one that at all approached 
him was Secretary Marcy, who had 
killed himself by his vagaries on the 
great ‘clothes question.’ In another 
respect the choice was equally judi- 
cious. Mr. Buchanan was a native 
and (on some accounts deservedly) a 
favourite of Pennsylvania. Now it 
was of the highest importance to 
the party to stand well in Penn- 
sylvania. We have shown how at 
a former period the decision of a 
Presidential election practically lay 
between the four great States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Virginia ; and the fixed political 
affinities of the other three generally 
made New York the turning point. 
But the new geographical distribu- 
tion of parties placed the balance 
elsewhere. The result now depended 
on this, whether the three great 
States of the North remained united 
or disunited. New York and Ohio 
had gone so strong against the ex- 
tension of slavery in the last con- 
gressional election, that there was no 
reasonable hope of effecting a reac- 
tion in them. But in Pennsylvania 
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there was a chance, and of that 
chance it was necessary to make the 
most. It was a great point therefore 
to nominate a Pennsylvanian. 

The Republicans made their no- 
mination last. Indeed one of their 
principal difliculties was to find a 
proper standard-bearer. With the 
old Opposition parties the difficulty 
had been just the reverse; they had 
an embarras des richesses in the 
matter of great men. Thus John 
Adams and Hamilton kept quarrel- 
ling till Jefferson tripped them both 
up, and Clay and Webster were 
continually in each other’s way. 
But the Republicans were a new 
and comparatively a young men’s 

arty. Such of the old Opposition 
ies at the North as survived, 
might as well have been dead for 
any connexion they had with them. 
Everett had retired into private 
life, and Scott was nowhere. The 
first man on their side for talent— 
whether as regards the reputation 
or the actual possession of it—was 
undoubtedly Mr. Seward. But 
Messrs. Seward and Fillmore had 
been the respective leaders of the 
Radical and Conservative Whigs in 
New York, and the former had thus 
become personally obnoxious to all 
native Americans and Anéi Anti- 
Renters. In short, it was plain 
that they must look up a new man, 
and their choice fell on Colonel 
Fremont. They might have done 
worse. 

The Colonel has for the last six 
months enjoyed the desirable privi- 
lege of being the best abused man 
in the world. On the other hand, 
his friends have represented him 
as something to which Coningsby’s 
‘Coming Man’ is a mere infant. 
The truth, as in most similar cases, 
lies somewhere between the ex- 
tremes. Without being exactly a 
Washington or an Adams, he was, 
and is, quite able to make a good 
and efficient President of the Union. 
His stirring and chequered life— 
every prominent incident of which 
has something irregular, mysterious, 
or romantic about it—would cer- 
tainly go far to stamp him with the 
character of an adventurer. But 
we must remember that this term 
in American politics by no means 
conveys the same reproach that it 
would in some other countries. The 
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majority of American politicians are, 
from the nature of the case, adven- 
turers. We say from the nature of 
the case, because it is a primary 
recommendation to the people that 
the candidate for their suffrages 
should be a ‘self-made man,’ and 
* one of themselves.’ Nowhere, save 
perhaps in a few of the older 
Southern States, is it safe for him 
to rely on the claims of family or of 
social position. Some honourable 
exceptions have indeed of late years 
occurred in New York; but the 
Governor-elect of that State, Mr. 
John A. King, having (with what 
seems to us a justifiable pride) re- 
ferred to his descent from revolu- 
tionary worthies, and the services 
which his family had rendered to 
the country, was forthwith abused 
right and left, even by papers of 
his own party, for this ‘ aristocratic’ 
assumption. Ali the three candi- 
dates for the Presidency had risen 
from a very humble sphere, but the 
Colonel had made his way earlier 
in life than his competitors. The 
charge of want of ability brought 
against him amounts in substance 
to this, that he has never delivered 
an immense quantity of speeches, 
either in Congress or elsewhere. 
Being a practical man, he probably 
prefers to let other people do that 
sort of work for him. Judging from 
his past career, he possesses three 
or four qualities particularly de- 
sirable in a President at this junc- 
ture—courage, decision, firmness, 
and independence. Having no 
hackneyed political connexions, it 
is not probable that he would have 
put himself into the hands of any 
clique or set. A Southerner by 
birth, and long resident at the 
South, he was free from even the 
suspicion of sectional or educational 
prejudice, and his administration 
would have had this advantage to 
the slaveholders themselves, that 
the small but most deserving 
minority of independent men among 
them might have been promoted to 
office. Such a man as Mr. Botts, 
for instance, might have had a place 
in his Cabinet. We are pleased to 


have an opportunity of again re-. 


ferring to this gentleman, whose 
— last September was one of 
the best of the vaultitudinous 
harangues brought forth by the 
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Presidential canvas; not so much 
for its oratorical merits — though 
these were very considerable—as 
for the sterling good sense and fear- 
less honesty that pervaded it—the 
outspoken convictions of a man 
whom the civium ardor prava 
jubentium could not hinder from 
telling them disagreeable truths. 
Of course it was throwing a certain 
description of jewelry before a cer- 
tain description of animals. So far 
as the Virginians were concerned, 
he might as well have spoken it to 
the four winds of heaven; all the 
notice they took of it was to 
threaten him with a halter, through 
their appropriate mouthpiece, Go- 
vernor Wise. For the higher a 
man stands in a slave-holding com- 
munity, the forwarder must he be 
in any and every work of barbarism, 
just as the Missouri ex-President of 
the United States Senate is gene- 
ralissimo of the Border Ruffians. 

Colonel Fremont’s nomination 
was received at the North with 
unbounded enthusiasm. All the 
earnestness and youthful vigour— 
all that was ardent and hopeful in 
the Free States—espoused his cause. 
The press was carried away by the 
popular movement, and newspapers 
united in his support that were 
never before united on any known 
subject. The Zribune and Herald 
both hung out the Fremont flag, on 
which occasion it was observed by a 
person not exactly accustomed to 
take a couleur-de-rose view of things, 
that ‘the Colonel was bound to win 
now, as he had all the blackguards 
on his side!’ Short-sighted remark ! 
The Southerners had trumped that 
card beforehand with Preston 
Brooks. 

The eventful day came. and the 
North, considering its inertness on 
former occasions, did comparatively 
well. New England rose like one 
man for Fremont. Ohio and the 
North-west followed her example. 
The ‘Empire State’ of New York 
rolled up a glorious majority for the 
Pathfinder. But the Democrats 
triumphed in Pennsylvania and 
three smaller States, thus electing 
Mr. Buchanan, though by a smaller 
majority than any previous success- 
ful cenitdibe. ‘A miss is as good 
as a mile,’ however, in such cases. 
Elected he was, and what is perhaps 
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worse, they gained members of Con- 
gress enough to overcome the small 
and uncertain Republican majority 
in the Lower House. They have 
now, therefore, all three depart- 
ments of Government under their 
control, and full swing to carry out 
their Cincinnati ‘ platform,’ with its 
subsequent developments, as fol- 
lows: 

The Admission of Kansas as a 

Slave State ; 

The Extension of Slavery into all 

the United States Territories ; 

The Annexation of Nicaragua as 

a Slave State ; 

The Acquisition, by some means 

or other, of Cuba; 

The Re-establishment of 

African Slave Trade ;— 
all to be done in the next five or 
six years. A pretty programme for 
the model Republic of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Of this programme we shall say 
but little—for the reasons that Ser- 
geant Buzfuz would say but little of 
Mr. Pickwick, The subject presents 
few attractions, and neither our 
readers nor ourselves .delight in 
the contemplation of cold-blooded 
atrocity and systematic villany. 
Still, however disagreeable it be, 
our self-imposed task of tracing the 
barbarizing influences of the slavery- 
extension movement compels us to 
say a few words on these too proba- 
ble consequences of Mr. Buchanan's 
election. 

The establishment of slavery in 
Kansas, bad enough in itself, will 
have been effected in a manner 
still worse, and one which affords 
the strongest possible illustration 
of our original proposition. Law, 
next to religion, is the great bul- 
wark of civilization, and the bar- 
barizing influences of slavery in 
respect to law are twofold: it 
barbarizes by the laws which it 
makes as well as by those which 
it breaks: it breaks all laws but 
those of its own making or approval, 
and it makes laws which no self- 
respecting man will keep if he can 
help it. The proceedings in Kansas 
verfectly exemplify this. The 
Missouri slaveholders began their 
work by getting illegal possession 
of the country; they finished it 
by enacting a code, in comparison 
with which that of King Bomba 
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een approaches to reason and 
umanity. 

On the subject of annexation a 
great deal of trash has been talked. 
The extension of the American Re- 
public beyond its original limits was 
a moral and physical necessity, nor 
is the manner of its extension up to 
the present time to be lightly repre- 
hended, least of all by European 
nations. During the present century 
England and France have made large 
acquisitions of territory, by far the 
greater part of which was gained by 
no other right than that of conquest, 
and paid for in no other coin than 
cold iron. What have the Americans 
done in the same time? They bought 
Louisiana of France; they- bought 
Florida of Spain; they annexed 
Texas with the consent of its people 
and government—a proceeding per- 
fectly legitimate according to all the 
standard authors on International 
Law; they bought a piece of Mexico, 
when they had only to stay in the 
country to have the whole of it. 
Had General Scott chosen to remain 
where he was, his soldiers might 
have been revelling in the halls of 
Montezuma to this day, for anything 
that the Mexicans—aye, we may 
add the Powers of Europe—could 
have done to drive them out. But 
there are two objections to the now 
proposed annexations, altogether in- 
dependent of the manner in which 
they may be brought about. 

First as to time, by causing the 
country to extend itself prematurely. 
The slave system of cultivation is a 
very wasteful one, requiring a great 
deal of land in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, and using 
the land up very quickly. For a 
striking illustration of this it is only 
necessary to glance at the map of 
the United States, with its six hun- 
dred thousand square miles of free 
territory supporting more than thir- 
teen millions of inhabitants, and its 
eight hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles of slave territory sup- 
porting less than ten millions. In 
this point of view, considering the 
tens and hundreds of thousands 
from the old continent to whom 
America has proved and will prove 
a refuge, the plan of the Slavery- 
Extensionists may justly be deemed 
a crime against the world. 

Secondly, as to the future of the 
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countries annexed. The extension 
of the United States, or of any other 
country, is only to be justified on 
the supposition that the result will 
be a gain to humanity and civiliza- 
tion, which in its turn implies that 
the condition of the already existing 

pulation shall be changed for the 
cain, or at least not changed for 
the worse. This is clear by taking 
an extreme case: supposing, for in- 
stance, that the United States should 
purchase nother slice of Mexico, 
and the. proceed to exterminate, 
expel, or enslave the inhabitants. 
And the injury inflicted by the re- 
establishment of slavery where it 
had been abolished, would be a wrong 
differing rather in degree than in 
kind, since it would be degrading 
all the free labour already existing, 
and reducing all the free labourers 
to a condition only one step above 
that of the negro. 

Cuba having always been a slave- 
holding country, the case of its 
acquisition (supposing it to be ob- 
tained by lawful means) stands on 
a different footing. It is hardly 
possible that the slaves should be 
worse off, and very probable that 
the owners would be better off. 
The objection here is different, but 
also twofold. First, it would in- 
crease the already extravagant pre- 
»onderance of the Southern States 
in the Confederacy ; secondly, from 
the antecedents and geographical 
position of the island, it would be a 
great step towards accomplishing 


the last and most horrible project of 


the Slavery-Extensionists, the re- 
opening of the African slave-trade. 

This last proposition is so retro- 
grade, barbaric, inhuman, and alto- 
getlier hostile to the spirit and 
tendencies of the age, that it seems 
hardly credible civilized men (or 
men calling themselves such) should 
be found to advocate it. And yet 
when we see that it has been advo- 
cated openly and repeatedly by 
several influential newspapers at the 
South—even by one said to be in 
the special confidence of the Presi- 
dent-elect ; thatnota single Southern 
newspaper or politician has de- 
nounced it; that Mr. Slidell of 


Louisiana, who is spoken of as cer.” 


tain to have a seat in the Cabinet, 
has already endeavoured, as a pre- 
paratory measure, to break up the 
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co-operation of the United States 
with England and France in re- 
pressing the slave-trade on the 
African coast ;—in view of all this, 
it is not going too far to say that 
there is very great danger of this 
last and most atrocious article figur- 
ing in the Democratic profession of 
faith for 1860. The thing seems 
monstrous; but the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise would have 
seemed equally monstrous seven 
years ago. 

And now the question comes up 
with redoubled force, What was 
any part of the North about to 
consent to allthis? Who were so 
besotted as to give themselves up, 
bound hand and foot, to the pro- 

agandists of slavery? Without 
=a fully able to explain the 
deplorable fact, we can answer one 
great point bearing on it. It was 
not the fault of the young men 
of the North. They, particularly 
those of the better classes, were 
almost to a man for Fremont and 
Freedom. It was curious last 
summer to note the great change in 
this respect at the clubs, and in all 
resorts of good society, where the 
Southerners used to be so popular 
and to have it all their own way. 
Young epicureans, who had never 
cherished an idea of anything more 
serious than a trotting-horse or a 
yacht, awoke to a sense of their 
rights and duties as republican 
citizens. Petliterarylions of fashion- 
able Young America took the stump 
and made speeches—good ones, too 
—all over the country. At the 
other end of the scale the same 
feeling prevailed. The popular 
theatres, favourite resorts of ‘ Mose’ 
and ‘ Lize,’ the butcher boy and his 
‘gal,’ never drew fuller houses than 
when they gave Uncle Tom and 
Dred. 

The men who had the principal 
share in fastening upon the country 
for four years, perhaps for ever, the 
rule of the Slavery-Extensionists, 
were the timid elderly gentiemen, 
the respectable ‘old fogies’ of the 
North. These men formed the 
miserable rump of the once powerful 
Know-Nothing party. Absurd as 
the idea may seem to any man in full 
possession of his mental and bodily 
faculties, they were actually fright- 
ened out of supporting Colonel 
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Fremont by the threats of the Wises 
and Brookses. So blinded were they 
by fear, that they virtually coalesced 
with their old enemies, the Irish 
Papists, who of course were ‘ Demo- 
crats’toaman. At the same time 
their ancient opposition to the 
Administrative party made them 
ashamed of directly supporting 
Buchanan, and they therefore aided 
him indirectly by giving their votes 
to Mr. Fillmore. This gentleman 
was the proper leader for such a 
faction. One of the most amiable 
men in the world, and possessing no 
small amount of talent and expe- 
rience, he was utterly wanting in 
moral courage. When he became 
President on General Taylor’s 
death, the Southerners made a dead 
set at him, and gave him a fright 
from which he has never recovered 
to this day. The character of 
Nicias, as delineated by Grote, is 
the exact type of Mr. Fillmore— 
one of those perfectly honest, per- 
fectly well-meaning, and perfectly 
respectable men, two or three of 
whom areenough to ruin any country 
that God ever created. 

To be sure the Great Terrified 
were not entirely drawn from the 
ranks of the defunct Whig party. 
Severel prominent Free-soil Demo- 
erats, like Messrs. Dix and John 
Van Buren, were equally frightened 
out of their wits and their con- 
sistency. Nor was fear the only 
agent at work. Like most bar- 
barians, the Southerners are very 
strong in all sorts of intrigue. 
Every historian of Attila has re- 
marked that he gained quite as 
much by his negotiations as by his 
arms; and of the present European 
nations, that great Power which is 
last in civilization is confessedly first 
in diplomacy. And thus, in America, 
while Wise was talking blood and 
gibbets at home, another great Vir- 
ginian, ex-Governor Floyd, took a 
Northern tour to convince the New 
Yorkers of their danger from Euro- 
pean despots, who had combined to 
put down liberty and the Democratic 
party. 

And now, what is to be the end of 
this? What have we to hope or 
expect? Under ordinary cireum- 
stances the character and ability of 
the President-elect would afford 
much consolation. Not only does 
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he stand immeasurably above the 
Douglasses, Casses, Walkers, and 
other Presidential aspirants of his 
party, but the death or retirement 
of the old opposition chiefs, his con- 
temporaries, has left him the first 
man of any party. Why, then, can 
we not hope better things from him 
personally P 
Simply because Mr. Buchanan, 
the Democratic President, cannot 
now be said to have a personal 
existence. He has become, and in 
so many words declared himself to 
be, the mere exponent of the Demo- 
cratic platform—that platform which 
gave all to slavery and nothing to 
freedom. He comes into office with 
his hands tied, hedged in and headed 
off in every direction but the wrong 
one. He is bound to follow in the 
footsteps of Pierce. From some of 
Pierce’s absurdities, indeed, his tact 
and common sense may save him. 
It is not likely that he will send 
to represent the country abroad, 
Rynders, Preston Brooks, Atchison, 
or any other of those particularly 
disreputable individuals who are 
shining lights of the Democratic 
arty at home. It is possible that 
he may not give Governor Wise a 
seat in his Cabinet. But beyond a 
few decencies of this kind, we fear 
there is nothing to be expected from 
him. The first step in the path of 
humanity would be treason to his 
party, and the South would attack 
him in solid column, just as they 
did Pierce when he gave signs of 
wishing to appoint some distin- 
guished Free-soil Democrats to 
posts of honour. Of course Mr. 
Soke isaman of infinitely more 
ability than his predecessor; but that 
predecessor came into power com- 
oaratively free, while he is fettered 
rea Tt might be suggested, 
that as Pierce broke such pledges as 
hehad given to freedom, so Buchanan 
may break those which he has given 
to slavery. Alas! the difference is 
as great as the descent to Avernus 
and the reascent from it. A coura- 
geous man might shake off these 
arty trammels; but among Mr. 
3uchanan’s many virtues, courage 
does not hold the most conspicuous 
place. 
As to his foreign policy, it is 
sufficient to bear in mind that he is 
bound to have Cuba, as Horace’s 
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Roman youth was to have money, 
‘honestly if he can, if not some way 
or other.’ Doubtless he will not 
go to war if he can help it; but he 
is playing with very sharp tools. 
He may raise spirits that even 
so crafty a political magician as 
himself will not be able to lay. 
Before the President can ‘hold his 
horses,’ England, or France, or 
Spain may be kicked into a contest 
by some of his myrmidons. 

Some little hope still remains 
from the action of the North. The 
power of the minority in America, 
as we have heretofore remarked, 
depends on the possibility of their 
becoming a majority. The Repub- 
lican party has run so well the first 
heat (to use the sporting metaphor 
so favourite in American politics), 
that it has a chance of winning the 
race yet. It will hardly be possible 
for the slaveholders to consummate 
all their plans in the next four years, 
and meanwhile the union of the 
North may be perfected. It is said 
that the Pennsylvaniansthough often 
overreached, can never be deceived 
twice on the same issue, and always 
take vengeance on the authors of 
the last deception. Thus when, in 
1844, they had been induced to 
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support Polk by the false represen- 
tation that he was a Protectionist, 
they turned round on discovering 
the cheat and voted for the anti- 
Democratic candidate at the next 
election. Mr. Buchanan has been 
represented in his own State as a 
friend to freedom, and when the 
Pennsylvanians find that the free 
settlers are all butchered in Kansas, 
or driven out of it, they may visit 
his sins on the head of the next 
Democratic nominee. 

But if it prove otherwise—if the 
combined influence of fear and fraud 
succeed in electing another Slavery- 
Extension President in 1860, there 
will then remain to the North only 
this fearful choice—utter vassalage 
and subjection to the South, or dis- 
union and civil war. Terrible as 
the latter alternative is, the ulti- 
mate result would be a positive gain 
to civilization, for the contest would 
doubtless end in the extermination 
of the more violent slaveholders, 
the subjection or expulsion of the 
remainder, the total abolition of 
slavery, and the recolonization of 
the whole ‘Southern territory by a 
free, industrious, and _ therefore 
happy population.* 


* While these sheets are passing through the press we are very glad to perceive 
that some Southern newspapers have denounced the proposed reopening of the 
African slave-trade. On the cther hand, the Governor of South Carolina strongly 


advocates it in his message. 
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